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CHARLES READE. 


FEW days ago I came by chance upon an old number of an illustrated 
publication which made a rather brilliant start in London four or five 
years since, but died, I believe, not long after. It sprang up when there was 
a sudden rage in England for satirical portraits of eminent persons, and it 
really showed some skill and humor in this not very healthful or dignified de- 
partment of art. This number of which I speak has a humorous cartoon called 
‘Companions of the Bath,” and representing a miscellaneous crowd of the cel- 
ebrated men and women of the day enjoying a plunge in the waves at Havre, 
Dieppe, or some other French bathing-place. There are Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli; burly Alexandre Dumas and small, fragile Swinburne; Tennyson and 
Longfellow; Christine Nilsson and Adelina Patti, the two latter looking very 
pretty in their tunics and calegons. Most of the likenesses are good, and the atti- 
tudes are often characteristic and droll. Mr. Spurgeon flounders and puffs wildly 
in the waves; Gladstone cleaves his way sternly and earnestly; Mario floats 
with easy grace. One group at present attracts very special attention. It re- 
presents a big, heavy, gray-headed man, ungainly of appearance, whom a smaller 
personage, bald and neat, is pushing off a plank into the water. The smaller 
man is Dion Boucicault; the larger is Mr. Charles Reade. This was the time 
when Reade and Boucicault were working together in “* Foul Play.” The in- 
sinuation of the artist evidently was that Boucicault, always ready for any 
plunge into the waves of sensationalism, had to give a push to his hesitating 
companion in order to impel him to the decisive ‘** header.” 

The artist has been evidently unjust to Mr. Reade. Indeed, one can hardly 
help suspecting that there must have been some little personal grievance which 
the pencil was employed to pay off, after the fashion threatened ‘more than once 
by Hogarth. Mr. Reade is not an Adonis, but this attempt at his likeness is cruelly 
grotesque and extravagant. Charles Reade is a big, heavy, rugged, gray man; 
asort of portlier Walt Whitman, but with closer-cut hair and beard; a Walt 
Whitman, let us say, put into training for the part of a stout British vestryman. 
He impresses you at once as a man of character, energy, and originality, al- 
though he is by no means the sort of person you would pick out as a typical 
romancist. But the artist who has delineated him in this cartoon, and who has 
dealt so fairly, albeit humorously, with Tennyson and Swinburne and Longfel- 
low, must surely have had some spite against the author of ** Peg Woflington” 
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when he depicted him as a sort of huge human gorilla. It is in fact for this 
reason only that I have thought it worth while to introduce an allusion to such 
a caricature. The caricature is in itself illustrative of my subject. It helps 
to introduce an inevitable allusion to a weakness of Mr. Charles Reade’s which 
makes for him many enemies and satirists among minor authors, critics, and 
artists in London. To a wonderful energy and virility of genius and temper- 
ament Charles Reade adds a more than feminine susceptibility and impa- 
tience when criticism attempts to touch him. With a faith in his own capacity 
and an admiration for his own works such as never were surpassed in literary 
history, he can yet be rendered almost beside himself by a disparaging remark 
from the obscurest tritic in the corner of the poorest provincial newspaper. 
There is no pen so feeble anywhere but it can sting Charles Reade into some- 
thing like delirium. He replies to every attack, and he discovers a personal 
enemy in every critic. Therefore he is always in quarrels, always assailing 
this man and being assailed by that, and to the very utmost of his power trying 
to prevent the public from appreciating or even recognizing the wealth of gen- 
uine manhood, truth, and feeling, which is bestowed everywhere in the rugged 
ore of his strange and paradoxical character. I am not myself one of Mr. 
Reade’s friends, or even acquaintances; but from those who are, and whom I 
know, I have always heard the one opinion of the sterling integrity, kindness, 
and trueheartedness of the man who so often runs counter to all principles of 
social amenity, and whose bursts of impulsive ill-humor have offended many 
who would fain have admired. 

I said once before in the pages of ** The Galaxy,” when speaking of another 
English novelist, that Charles Reade seems to me to rank more highly in 
America than he does in England. It is only of quite recent years that Eng- 
lish criticism of the higher class has treated him with anything like fair con- 
sideration. There was a long time of Reade’s growing popularity during 
which such criticism declined altogether to regard him au sériewx. Even 
now he has not justice done to him. But if I cannot help believing that 
Mr. Reade rates himself far too highly, and announces his opinion far too 
frankly, neither can I help thinking that English criticism in general fails to 
do him justice. For along time he had to struggle hard to obtain a mere 
recognition. He had during part of his early career the good sense, or the 
spirit, or the misfortune, according as people choose to view it, to write in one 
of the popular weekly journals of London which correspond somewhat with the 
**New York Ledger.” I think Charles Dickens described Reade as the one 
only man with a genuine literary reputation who at that time had ventured 
upon such a performance. There are indeed men now of undoubted rank in 
literature who began their career with work like this; but they did not put 
their names to it, and the world was never the wiser. Reade worked boldly 
and worked his best, and put his own name to it; and therefore the London 
press fur some time regarded or affected to regard him as an author of that 
class whose genius supplies weekly instalments of sensation and tremendously 
high life, to delight the servant girls of Islington and the errand boys of the 
City. Long after the issue of some of the finest novels Reade has written, the 
annual publication called ** Men of the Time” contained no notice of the an- 
thor. The odd thing about this is that Reade is an author of the very class 
which English criticisms of the kind I allude to ought to have delighted to 
encourage. In the reaction against literary Bohemianism, which of late years 
has grown up in England, and which the “Saturday Review” may be said 
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to have inaugurated, it became the whim and fashion to believe that only gen- 
tlemen with university degrees, only “blood and culture,” as the cant phrase 

yas, could write anything which gentlemanly persons could find it worth their 
whiletoread. The “Saturday Review” for a long time affected to treat Dickens 
as a good-humored and vulgar buffoon, with a gift of genius to delight the lower 
classes. It usually regarded Thackeray as a person made for better things, who 
had forfeited his position as a gentleman and a university man by descend- 
ing to literature and to lectures. Now Charles Reade is what in the phrase- 
ology of English caste would be called a gentleman. He is of good English 
family; he is a graduate of Magdalen College, Oxford. He is a man of culture 
and scholarship. His reading, and especially his classical ‘acquirements, I pre- 
sume to be far wider and deeper than those of Thackeray, who, it need hardly 
be said, was as Porson or Parr when compared with Dickens. Altogether 
Reade seems to have been the sort of man whom the “ Saturday Review,” for 
example, ought to have taken promptly up and patted on the back and loftily 
patronized. But nothing of the sort occurred. Reade was treated merely as the 
clever, audacious concocter of sensational stories. He was hardly dealt 
with as an artist at all. The reviews only began to come round when they 
discovered that the public were positively with the new and stirring roman- 
cist. What renders this more curious is the fact that the earlier novels were 
incomparably more highly finished works of art than their successors. ‘“ Peg 
Woffington ” and “ Christie Johnstone *—the former published so long ago as 
1852—seem almost perfect in their symmetry and beauty. ‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth” might well-nigh have persuaded a reader that a new Walter 
Scott was about to arise on the horizon of our literature. All the more recent 
works seem crude and rough by comparison. They ought to have been the 
vigorous, uncouth, undisciplined efforts of the author’s earlier years. They 
ought to have led up to the “Cloister and the Hearth” and * Peg Wofling- 
ton,” instead of succeeding them. Yet, if I am not greatly mistaken, it was 
while he was publishing those earlier and finer products of his fresh intellect 
that Charles Reade was especially depreciated and even despised by what is 
called high-class English criticism. He never indeed has had much for which 
to thank the English critics, and he has never been slow to express his pecu- 
liar sense of obligation; but assuredly they treated with greater respect the 
works which will be soonest forgotten than those on which he may perhaps rest 
a claim to a more enduring reputation. 

The general public, however, soon began to find him out. ‘ Peg Woffing- 
ton” was a decided success. Its dramatic adaptation is still one of the favorite 
pieces of the English stage. ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend” set everybody 
talking. Reade began to devote himself to exposing this or that social and legal 
grievance calling for reform, and people came to understand that a new branch 
of the art of novel-writing was in process of development, the special gift of 
which was to convert a Parliamentary blue-book into a work of fiction. The 
treatment of criminals in prisons and in far-off penal settlements, the manner 
in which patients are dealt with in private lunatic asylums, became the main 
subject and backbone of the new style of novel, instead of the misunderstandings 
of lovers, the trials of honest poverty, or the struggles for ascendancy in the 
fashionable circles of Belgravia. Mr. Reade undoubtedly stands supreme and 
indeed alone in work of this kind. No man but he can make a blue-book live 
and yet be a blue-book still. When Dickens undertook some special and prac- 
tical question, we all knew that we had to look for lavish outpouring of humor, 
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fancy, and eccentricity, for generous pathos, and for a sentimental misapplica- 
tion or complete elimination of the actual facts. Miss Martineau made dry 
little stories about political economy; and Disraeli’s * Sibyl” is only a fash- 
ionable novel and a string of tracts bound up together and called by one name. 
But Reade takes the hard and naked facts as he finds them in some newspaper 
or in the report of some Parliamentary commission, and he so fuses them into 
the other material whereof his romance is to be made up that it would re- 
quire a chemical analysis to separate the fiction from the reality. You are 
not conscious that you are going through the boiled-down contents of a blue- 
book. You have no aggrieved sense of being entrapped into the dry de- 
tails of some harassing social question. The reality reads like romance; 
the romance carries you along like reality. No author ever indulged ina 
fairer piece of self-glorification than that contained in the last sentence of “ Put 
Yourself in his Place”: “I have taken a few undeniable truths out of many, 
and have labored to make my readers realize those appalling facts of the day 
which most men know, but not one in a thousand comprehends, and not one in 
a hundred thousand realizes, until fiction—which, whatever you may have been 
told to the contrary, is the highest, widest, noblest, and greatest of all the arts— 
comes to his aid, studies, penetrates, digests the hard facts of chronicles and 
blue-books, and makes their dry bones live.” To this object, to this kind of 
work, Reade seems to have deliberately purposed to devote himself. It was 
evidently in accordance with his natural tastes and sympathies. He is a man 
of exuberant and irrepressible energy. He must be doing something definite 
always. He did actually bestir himself in the case of a person whom he be- 
lieved to be unjustly confined in a lunatic asylum, as energetically as he makes 
Dr. Sampson do in ‘Hard Cash,” and with equal success. Most of the 
scenes he describes, in England at least, have thus in some way fallen in to 
be part of his own experience. Whatever he undertakes to do he does with a 
tremendous earnestness. His method of workmanship is, I believe, something 
like that of Mr. Wilkie Collins, but of course the object is totally different. 
Wilkie Collins collects all the remarkable police cases and other judicial narra- 
tives he can find, and makes what Jean Paul Richter called “ quarry ” of them 
—a vast accumulation of materials in which to go digging for subjects and illus- 
trations at leisure. Charles Reade does the same with blue-books and the re- 
ports of official inquiries. The author of the “Dead Secret” is looking for 
perplexing little mysteries of human crime; the author of “ Hard Cash” for 
stories of legal or social wroug to be redressed. I need hardly say, perhaps, 
that I rank Charles Reade high above Wilkie Collins. The latter can string 
his dry bones on wires with remarkable ingenuity; the former can, as he fairly 
boasts, make the dry bones live. 

Meanwhile, let us follow out the progress of Mr. Charles Reade as a literary 
influence. Ile grows to have a distinct place and power in England quite in- 
dependently of the reviewers, and at last the very storm of controversy which 
his books awaken compels the reviewers themselves to take him into ac- 
count. “It is Never Too Late to Mend” raised a clamor among prison dis- 
ciplinarians. Years after its publication it is brought out as a drama in Lon- 
don, and its first appearance creates a sort of riot in the Princess’s Theatre. 
Hostile critics rise in the stalls and denounce it; supporters and admirers vehe- 
mently defend it; speeches are made on either side. Mr. Reade plunges into 
the arena of controversy a day or two after in the newspapers, assails one of 
the critics by name, and charges him with having denounced the piece in the 
theatre, and applauded his own denunciation in the journal for which he wrote. 
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Some friend of the critic replies by the assertion that one of Mr. Reade’s most , 
enthusiastic literary supporters is Mr. Reade’s own nephew. All this sort of 
thing is dreadfully undignified, but it brings an author at all events into public 
notice, and it did for Mr. Reade what I am convinced he would have disdained 
to do consciously—it “* puffed” his books. An amusing story is told in connec- 
tion with the production of this drama. An East End manager thought of 
bringing it out. (The East End, I need hardly say, is the lower and poorer 
quarter of London.) This manager came and studied the piece as produced at 
the West End. One of the strong scenes, the sensation scene, was a realistic 
exhibition of prison discipline. The West End had been duly impressed and 
thrilled with this scene. But the East End manager shook his head. ‘It 
would never do for me,” he said despondingly to a friend. ‘ Not like the real 
thing at all. My gallery would never stand it. Bless you, my fellows know 
the real thing too well to put up with that.” 

In this, as in other cases, Mr. Reade’s hot temper, immense self-conceit, 
and eager love of controversy plunged him into discussions from which an- 
other man would have shrunk with disgust. He went so far on one occasion 
as to write to the editor of a London daily paper, threatening that if his books 
were not more fairly dealt with he would order his publisher to withdraw his 
advertisements from the offending journal. One can fancy what terror the 
threat of a loss of a few shillings a month would have had upon the proprie- 
tors of a flourishing London paper, and the amount of ridicule to which the 
bare suggestion of such a thing exposed the irritable novelist. But Reade was, 
and probably is, incurable. He would keep pelting his peppery little notes at 
the head of any and everybody against whom he fancied that he had a griev- 
ance. I remember one peculiarly whimsical illustration of this weakness, 
which found its way into print some years ago in London, but which perhaps 
will be quite new in the United States, and I cannot resist the temptation 
to reproduce it. Once upon a time, it would seem from the correspondence, 
Mr. Reade wrote a play called * Gold,” which was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Except from this correspondence I own that I never heard of the 
play. Subsequently, Mr. Reade presented himself one night at the stage-door 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and was refused admittance. Mr. Charles Mathews 
was then performing at the theatre, and Mr. Reade evidently supposed him to 
have been the manager and responsible for all the arrangements. ‘Therefore 
he addressed his complaint to the incomparable light comedian, who is as re- 
nowned for easy sparkling humor and wit off the stage as for brilliant acting 
on it. Here is the correspondence; and we shall see how much Mr. Reade 
took by his motion: 


Garrick Crus, Covent Garpen, November 28, 

Dear Sir: I was stopped the other night at the stage-door of Drury Lane Theatre by 
people whom I remember to have seen at the Lyceum under your reign. 

This is the first time such an affront was ever put upon me in any theatre where I had 
produced a play, and is without precedent unless when an affront was intended. As I never 
forgive an affront, I am not hasty to suppose one intended. It is very possible that this was 
done inadvertently ; and the present stage-list may have been made out without the older 
claims being examined. 

Will you be so kind as to let me know at once whether this is so, and if the people who 
stopped me at the stage-door are yours, will you protect the author of ‘‘ Gold,”’ etc., from 
any repetition of such an annoyance? 


I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
CHaries ReapE. 
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To this imperious demand Mr. Reade received next day the following ge 
nial answer: 

T. R., Drury Lane, November 29. 

Dear Sir: If ignorance is bliss on general occasions, on the present it certainly would 
be folly to be wise. I am therefore happy to be able to inform you that I am ignorant of 
your having produced a play at this theatre ; ignorant that you are the author of ** Gold”’ ; 
ignorant of the merits of that play ; ignorant that your name has been erased from the list 
at the stage-door ; ignorant that it had ever been on it; ignorant that you had presented 
yourself for admittance ; ignorant that it had been refused ; ignorant that such a refusal was 
without precedent ; ignorant that in the man who stopped you you recognized one of the 
persons lately with me at the Lyceum ; ignorant that the doorkeeper was ever in that thea- 
tre ; ignorant that you never forgive an affront ; ignorant that any had been offered ; igno- 
rant of when, how, or by whom the list was made out, and equally so by whom it was al- 
tered. 

Allow me to add that I am quite incapable of offering any discourtesy to a gentleman I 
have barely the pleasure of knowing, and moreover have no power whatever to interfere with 
Mr. Smith’s arrangements or disarrangements ; and, with this wholesale admission of igno- 
rance, incapacity, and impotence, believe me 

Faithfully yours, 
C. T. Matuews. 

Cuarves Reape, Esa. 


The correspondence got into print somehow, and created, I need hardly 


say, infinite merriment in the literary clubs and circles of London. Not all 
disputes with Charles Reade ended so humorously, for the British novelist is as 
fond of actions at law as Fenimore Cooper used to be. Thus more than one 
critic has had to dread the terrors of an action for damages when he has ven- 
tured ina rash moment to disparage the literary value of Mr. Reade’s teach- 
ing. Lately, however, in the case of the ‘‘ Times,” and its attack on ‘A Ter- 
rible Temptation,” Mr. Reade adopted the unexpected tone of mild and even 


flattering remonstrance. Whether he thought it hopeless to alarm the “‘ Times ” 
by any threat of action, or feared that if he wrote a savage letter the journal 
would not even give him the comfort of seeing it in print, Ido not know. But 
he certainly took a meek tone and endeavored to propitiate, and got rather 
coarsely rebuked for his pains. People in London were amused to find that he 
could be thus mild and gentle. I do remember, however, that on one occasion 
he wrote a letter of remonstrance, which was probably intended to be a kind 
of rugged compliment to the “ Saturday Review,” a paper which likewise cares 
nothing about actions for damages. Usually, however, his tone of argument 
with his critics is perfervid, and his estimate of himself is exquisitely candid. 
In one of his manifestoes he assured the world that he never allowed a publisher 
to offer any suggestions with regard to his story, but simply sold the manu- 
script in bulk—*c’est 4 prendre ou 4 laisser.” In another instance he spoke 
of one of his novels as “ floating” the serial pablication in which it was making 
its appearance, and which we were therefore given to understand would have 
sunk to the bottom but for his coéperation. In short, it is well known in Lon- 
don that Mr. Charles Reade’s character is disfigured by s self-conceit which 
amounts to something like mania, and an impatience of criticism which occa- 
sionally makes him all but a laughing-stock to the public. Rarely, indeed, in 
literary history have high and genuine talents been united with such a flatu- 
lence of self-conceit. 

Probably Reade had reached his highest position just after the publication 
of “TIard Cash.” This remarkable novel, crammed with substance enough to 
make half a dozen novels, appeared in the first instance in Dickens's “ All the 
Year Round.” Dickens himself, if I remember rightly, felt bound to publish a 
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note disclaiming any concurrence in or personal responsibility for the attacks 
on the private madhouse system, and the whole subject aroused a very lively 
controversy, wherein, I think, Reade certainly was not worsted. The *« Grif- 
fith Gaunt” controversy we all remember. I confess that I have no sympathy 
whatever with the kind of criticism which treats any of Mr. Reade’s works as 
immoral in tendency, and I think the charge was even more absurd when 
urged against “Griffith Gaunt” than when pressed against the “Terrible 
Temptation.” To me the clear tendency of Reade’s novels seems always 
healthy, purifying, and bracing, like a fresh, strong breeze. I cannot under- 
stand how any man or woman could be the worse for reading one of them. 
They are always novels with a purpose, and I, at least, never could discern 
any purpose in them which was not honest and sound. I feel inclined to ex- 
cuse all Reade’s vehemence of self-vindication and childish frankness of self- 
praise when I read some of the attacks against what people try to paint as the 
immorality of his books. But I need not go into that controversy. Enough to 
say for my own part that I found “ Griffith Gaunt” a grim and dreary book— 
a tiresome book, in fact; but I saw nothing in it which could with any justice 
be said to have the slightest tendency to demoralize any reader. I have indeed 
heard people who are in general fair critics condemn “Adam Bede” as im- 
moral because Hetty is seduced; and I have even heard poor Maggie Tulliver 
rated as unfit for decent society because she ever allowed even a moment's 
thought of her cousin’s engaged lover to enter her mind. On this principle, 
doubtless, ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt” is immoral. There are people in the book who 
commit sin, and yet are not eaten by lions or bodily carried down below like 
Don Juan. But if we are to have novels made up only of good people who al- 
ways do right and the one stock villain who always does wrong, I think the 
novelist’s art cannot too soon be delegated to its only fitting province—the 
amusement of the nursery. ‘“ Griffith Gaunt,” however, I regard as a falling 
off, because it is a sour, unpleasant, and therefore inartistic book. ‘ Foul 
Play” was a clever four de force, a brilliant thing, made to sell, with hardly 
more character in it than would suffice for a Bowery melodrama, ‘ Put Your- 
self in his Place” was a wholesome return to the former style, a marrowy, 
living blue-book, instinct with power and passion. ‘ A Terrible Temptation” 
I do not admire. I do not think it immoral, but it hardly calls for any delib- 
erate criticism. Since “ Hard Cash” Mr. Reade has, in my opinion, written 
only one novel which the literary world will care to preserve, and even that 
one, ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place,” can hardly be said to add one cubit to his 
stature. 

Mr. Reade has, I believe, rather a passion for dramatic enterprise, and a 
characteristic faith in his power to turn out a good drama. A season or two 
back he hired, I am told, a London theatre, in order to have the complete su- 
perintendence of the production of one of his novels turned into a drama, I 
have been assured that the dramatic version was accomplished entirely by him- 
self. Ifso, I am sure no enemy could have more cruelly damaged the original 
work. All the character was completely sponged out of it. The one really 
effective and original personage in the novel did not appear in the play. A 
number of the most antique and conventional melodramatic situations and sur- 
prises were crammed into the piece. All the silly old stage business about 
mysterious conspiracies carried on under the very ear of the identical person- 
age who never ought to have been allowed to hear them are called in to form 
an essential feature of the drama. The play, of course, was not successful, al- 
though the novel had in it naturally all the elements of a stirring and powerful 
drama. If Charles Reade really with his own hand converted a vigorous and 
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thrilling story into that limp, languid, and vapid play, it was surely the most 
awful warning against amateur dramatic enterprise that ever self-conceit could 
receive undismayed. 

Of course we won’t rank Mr. Reade as one of the most popular novelists 
now in England. But his popularity is something very different indeed from 
that of Dickens, or even from that of Thackeray. In Forster's “‘ Life of Dick- 
ens” there is a letter of the great novelist’s in which he complains of having 
been treated (by Bentley, I think) no better than any author who had sold but 
fifteen hundred copies. I should think the occasions were very rare when Mr. 
Reade’s circulation in England went much beyond tifteen hundred copies. The 
whole system of publishing is so different in England from that which prevails 
in America, our fictitious prices and the controlling monopoly of our great 
libraries so restrict and limit the sale, that a New York reader would perhaps 
hardly believe how small a number constitute a good circulation for an Eng- 
lish novelist. I assume that, speaking roughly, Reade, Wilkie Collins, and 
Trollope may be said to have about the same kind of circulation—almost im- 
measurably below Dickens, and below some such abnormal sale as that of 
* Lothair” or ** Lady Audley’s Secret,” but much above even the best of the 
younger novelists. I venture to think that not one of these three popular and 
successful authors may be cotinted on to reach a circulation of two thousand 
copies. Probably about eighteen hundred copies would be a decidedly good 
thing for one of Charles Reade’s novels. Of the three, I should say that 
Wilkie Collins has the most eager readers; that Trollope’s novels take the 
highest place in what is called “society ”; and that Reade’s rank the best among 
men of brains. But there is so wide a difference between the popularity of 
Dickens and that of Reade that it seems almost absurd to employ the same 
word to describe two things so utterly unlike. It is, indeed, a remarkable 
proof of Reade’s power and success that, setting out as he always does to tell a 


story which shall convey information and a purpose of some practical kind, he 


ean get any sort of large circulation at all. For one great charm and excel- 
lence of our library system is that it creates a huge class of regular, I might 
almost say professional, novel-readers, who subscribe to Mudie’s by the year, 
want to get all the reading they can out of it, and instinctively shudder at the 
thought of any novel that is weighted by solid information and overtaxing 
thought. This is the class for whom and by whom the circulating libraries 
exist, and Mr. Reade deserves the full credit of having utterly disregarded 
them, or rather boldly encountered them, and at least to some extent com- 
pelled them to read him. 

Mr. Reade’s position as a novelist may be adjudged now as safely as ever 
a novelist’s place can be fixed by a contemporary generation. He is nearly 
sixty years old, and he has written about a dozen novels. It is not likely that 
he will ever write anything which could greatly enhance the estimate the pub- 
lic have already formed of him; and no future failures could affect his past 
success. I think his career is, therefore, fairly and fully before us. We know 
how singularly limited his dramatis persone are. He marches them on and 
off the stage boldly ever so often, and by a change of dresses every now and 
then he for a while almost succeeds in making us believe that he has a very 
full company at his command. But we soon get to know every one by sight, 
and can swear to him or her, no matter by what name or garb disguised. We 
know the sweet, impulsive, incoherent heroine, who is always contradicting 
herself and saying what she ought not to say and does not mean to say; who 
now denounces the hero, and then falls upon his neck and vows that she loves 
him more than life. This young woman is sometimes Julia and sometimes 
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Helen and sometimes Grace; she now is exiled for a while on a lonely island, 
and even she is carried away by a flood; but in every case she is just the same 
girl rescued by the same hero. That hero is always a being of wonderful 
mechanical and scientific knowledge of some kind or other, whether as Cap- 
turin Dodd he makes love to Lucy Fountain, or as Henry Little he captivates 
Grace Carden, or as the gentleman in “ Foul Play” he cures the heroine of 
consumption and builds island huts better than Robinson Crusoe. Then we 
have the rough, clever, eccentric personage, Dr. Sampson or Dr. Amboyne, 
whose business principally is to act a part like that of Herr Mittler in Goethe's 
novel, and help the characters of the book through every difficulty. Then we 
have the white-livered sneak, the villain of the book when he is bad enough 
for such a part; the Coventry of ** Put Yourself in his Place”; I forget what 
his name is in “ Foul Play.” These are the puppets which principally make up 
the show. Very vigorously and cleverly do they dance, and capitally do they 
imitate life; but there are so very few of them that we grow a little tired of 
seeing them over and over again. Indeed, Charles Reade’s array of characters 
sometimes reminds us of the simple system of Plautus, in which we have for 
every play the same types of people—the rather stingy father, the embarrassed 
lover, the clever comic slave, and so forth. It cannot be said that Reade has 
added a single character to fiction. He understands human nature, or at least 
such types of it as he habitually selects, very well, and he draws vigorously his 
figures and groups; but he has discovered nothing fresh, he has rescued no ex- 
istence from the commonplace and evanescent realistics of life, to be preserved 
immortal in a work of art. Not one of his characters is cited in ordinary con- 
versation or in the writings of journalists. Nobody quotes from him unless in 
reference to some one of the stirring social topics which he has illustrated, and 
even then only as one would quote from a correspondent of the “Times.” 
Every educated man and woman in England is assumed, as a matter of course, 
to be familiar with the works of George Eliot; but nobody is necessarily as- 
sumed to have read Charles Reade. That educated people do read him and do 
admire him is certain; but it is quite a matter of option with them to read him 
or let him alone so far as society and public opinion are concerned. There are 
certain tests and evidences of a novelist’s having attained a front-rank place in 
England which are unmistakable. They are purely social, may be only super- 
ficial, and will neither one way nor the other affect the views of foreign critics 
or of posterity; but they are decisive as far as England is concerned. Among 
them I shall mention two or three. One is the fact that writers in the press 
allude to some of his characters without feeling bound to explain in whose 
novel and what novel the characters appear. Another is the fact that artists 
voluntarily select from his works subjects for paintings to be sent to the Royal 
Academy’s annual exhibition or elsewhere. A third is the fact that articles 
about him, not formal reviews of a work just published, appear pretty often in 
the magazines. Now, whatever may be the genius and merits of an author, I 
think he cannot be said to have attained the front rank in English publie 
opinion unless he can show these evidences of success; and, so far as I know, 
Mr. Reade cannot show any of them. For myself, I do not believe that Mr. 
Reade ever could under any circumstances have become a really great novelist. 
All the higher gifts of imagination and all the richer veins of humor have been 
denied to him. Not one gleam of poetic fancy ever seems to have floated 
across the nervous Saxon of his style. He is a powerful story-teller, who has 
a manly purpose in every tale he tells, and that is all. That surely is a great 
deal. No one tells a story more thrillingly. Once you begin to listen, you 
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cannot release yourself from the spell of the raconteur until all be done. A 
strong, healthy air of honest and high purpose breathes through nearly all the 
stories. An utter absence of cant, affectation, and sham distinguishes them. <A 
surprising variety of descriptive power, at once bold, broad, and realistic, is 
one of their great merits. Mr. Reade can describe a sea-fight, a storm, the 
forging of a horseshoe, the ravages of an inundation, the trimming of a lady’s 
dress, the tuning of a piano, with equal accuracy and apparent zest. I onoe 
heard an animated discussion in a literary club as to whether the scrap of mi- 
nute description was artistic and effective or absurd and ludicrous which makes 
us acquainted with the fact that when Henry Little dragged Grace Carden out 
of the raging flood, the force of the water washed away the heroine’s stock- 
ings and garters and left her barefoot. Some irreverent critics would only 
laugh at the gravity with which the author detailed this important circum- 
stance. Others, however, insisted that this little touch, so homely, and to tho 
profane mind so exceedingly ridiculous, was necessary and artistic; that it 
heightened the effect of the great word-picture previously shown by the force 
of its practical and circumstantial reality. However this momentous contro- 
versy may settle itself in the estimation of readers, it cannot be denied that 
some at least of Reade’s success is due to the courage and self-reliance which 
will brave the risk of being ridiculous for the sake of being real and effective. 
Indeed, Mr. Reade wants no quality which is necessary to make a powerful 
story-teller, while he is distinguished from all mere story-tellers by the fact 
that he has some great social object to serve in nearly everything he under- 
takes to detail. More than this I do not believe he is, nor, despite the evi- 
dences of something yet higher which were given in ‘Christie Johnstone” 
and * The Cloister and the Hearth,” do I think he ever could have been. He 
is a magnificent specimen of the modern special correspondent, endowed with 
the additional and unique gift of a faculty for throwing his report into the 
form of a thrilling story. But it requires something more than this, some- 
thing higher than this, to make a great novelist whom the world will always 
remember. Mr. Reade is unsurpassed in the second class of English novelists, 
but he does not belong to the front rank. His success has been great in its 
way, but it is for an age and not for time. 
Justin McCaxtny. 


MY SUDBURY MISTLETOE. 
i lee hallowed stem the Druids once adored, 
. And now I wreathe it round my bleeding Lord 
So might my spirit around His image twine, 
And find support, as in its Oak a vine. 


‘‘T am the Vine”: He said: Lord, then let me 
Be just a tendril clinging to the tree 

Where the Jews nailed Thee bodily, to grow 
Fruit for all fainting souls that grope below. 


May this green hope that in my heart is born 
Blossom before another Christmas morn! 
Then my weird mistletoe I'll cast away, 
And hang up lilies to record the day. 
T. W. Parsons. 


Lonpon, CHRISTMAS DAY, 1871, 

















THE FRENCH AT HOME. 


HE early Gaul is reputed stalwart and of good height, and his posterity 
resembles him except in stature. The great battles of Louis the Four- 
teenth and Napoleon, it is believed, have done something toward lowering the 
French stature, both in the suffering to which the population was subjected and 
the indifferent character of progenitors left behind the armies through consti- 
tutional disabilities. This, however, is a theory difficult of demonstration. 

The physical characteristics of the present race show, in comparison with 
the American, a frame more compact, limbs rounder, and stature smaller. 
The lines of formation in the extremities are more graceful, especially at the 
point where the wrist and ankle enter the hand and foot. Our language fur- 
nishes no word for it; the French call it les attaches. 

The lean, lanky person common in America is rare in this race. But the 
type of a large class of Englishmen offers a greater contrast—he of the long 
neck, exposed teeth, long, thin ankles with bony projections, the calves well up 
under the hinges of the knee, large feet and hands, and frowsy complexion; a 
portraiture in France which is made the scapegoat of British eccentricity. 

Compared to the Frenchman, the American is more loosely hung together, 
and has more swing and give in gait and gesture. A Frenchman cannot 
sprawl. An American does it with facility over chairs, counters, or dry-goods 
boxes. In their repose there is the difference between the Dorking fowl which 
perches in the sun and the shanghai who basks his loose limbs in a royal spread. 

Out-of-door exercises of a rough kind, such as steeple-chasing, yachting, and 
pedestrianism, do not enter into the Frenchman’s habits. He does no hard, 
trained rowing, but plays with his oars as a pretext for donning a fantastic cos- 
tume and repairing to Asnitres or Bougival in pleasure junketings. He and 
the water, fresh or salt, do not seem to be made for each other. He takes a 
swimming-master as he does a dancing-master—to learn. One of the estab- 
lishments which line the Seine is the scene of his first efforts, where he is sus- 
pended in the water by a rope, held by the maitre de natation overhead, who, 
as he walks slowly along holding the pupil up, encourages him in the style of 
a fencing-master, with words such as “ Voyons la-bas, un peu de courage. 
Etes-vous prét? C'est bien, partons—un, deux—un, deux”—marking the time 
with his feet to the one, two, with an ardor interesting to a transatlantic spec- 
tator. On the seashore the venturesome swimmers are generally English or 
Americans. It is the same with boating. The Frenchman usually contents 
himself with sitting on the beach, looking out on the sea, while the other two 
nationalities must be in or of it. 

The national exercise is fencing, on which much time and application is be- 
stowed, both as a matter of hygiene and a means of defending that honor about 
which there is so much ado. Singlestick and foot-ball come next. There 
are repulsive features in boxing which have always prevented it from taking 
root on French soil. Public wrestling is in vogue. There is something classie 
in this, which appeals to the Athenian-Frenchman’s love of art, and it is pat- 
ronized by high and low. Kicking is practised as a science—standing, and on 
the back—particularly by the lower class. There is no running or jumping to 
speak of, of any kind. They excel in fencing, foot-ball, and wrestling, but are 
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behind English and Americans in all other athletic sports. In the easy, parade 
riding about the Bois they are, perhaps, more gr..ceful than others, but not as 
firmly seated. Some of them certainly could not keep their saddles in a rough 
ride across country. In this, as in many other things, utility gives way to 
the ornamental. A horse trained to climb, arch his neck, and show riding- 
school paces, bestrode by a cavalier who sits easily and bows gracefully, is the 
usual limit of aspiration in the way of horsemanship. Comanche and Mexican 
riding, if seen, would be regarded as miraculous. When American circus- 
riders first turned summersaults on barebacked horses in Paris, it was too much 
for the nerves of the public—they cried, ‘‘ Assez, assez!” 

Indoors the national game is dominoes. The habitué of a second-class café 
has his pipe in a rack of the place of his choice, and is of routine attendance. 
Smoking caporal and drinking beer are accessories to the game. There is 
more billiard-playing than with us. They excel in their carom game, and re- 
gard pocketing balls as a shameful business, much as we look upon the rolly- 
belly of urchins—in a word, unworthy of an adult. The monotony of this café 
life to an active American is irritating—the eternal rattling of bones under a 
cloud of smoke, intolerable. 

The Bible-taught Anglo-American sees something in the Frenchman which 
displeases him. If he is of theological austerity, it shocks him. He charges 
him with wickedness—absence of moral sense. The Gaul replies that religion 
is a matter of education, and that the Bible must not be confounded with a per- 
fect code of morals, as they are two distinct things, one being an incomplete 
expression of the other; that the Bible worshipper endeavors to create an arti- 
ficial moral man instead of educating a natural one, and the Frenchman puts 
himself forward as the moral man whose nature has not been warped or 
thwarted in its growth. He claims, too, to be more advanced, and predicts 
that fifty years hence we shall be standing where he does now. Such lan- 
guage, of course, has but little weight in transatlantic estimation, and he con- 
tinues to be arraigned for laxity of morals. 

But what is puzzling to the austere theologue is that there are certain clus- 
tering qualities, of symmetrical harmony and goodness, found in the character 
of the Gaul, which are not the development of an evil, but a virtuous nature. 
The key to this apparently paradoxical state is to be found in the man’s love 
of the beautiful with which he strives to invest his religion and his life. He is 
the cultivated pagan of the nineteenth century, whose faculties are developed 
in a school of sesthetics where even his acknowledged church is made subordi- 
nate, notwithstanding its prestige and requirements. The beautiful in art, in 
Nature, in the soul and physical form, is the idea of which he is possessed: and 
when this is borne in mind it is easier to understand and judge him. 

The Frenchman is full of vanity. One of the puerile forms of it is his con- 
suming ambition to wear a bit of red ribbon, for which he sometimes sacrifices 
his own esteem. Vain of himself and his country, which he calls “la grande 
nation.” ‘The scream of the American eagle is not worse than this. This van- 
ity is the cause of much of his ignorance. It is common among journalists and 
publicists of Paris to write of their countrymen as the wittiest, politest, best in- 


structed, and most civilized people of the world—reiterated from day to day 
with a conviction of truth. This is done with the scantiest knowledge of other 
countries, for the French, as a rule, know less of other peoples than any of the 
other enlightened nations—a knowledge which is clearly indispensable to 
drawing anything like a just comparison. They are the Chinese of the West. 
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The centre of the world and all its excellences are to be found within the line 
which maps out France; beyond that is barbarian waste. It is this surround- 
ing wall of complacency which prevents them from learning many things it 
would be useful for them to know—to go no further than Prussia with her ar- 
maments and military organization. 

The Frenchman’s education, from an American point of view, is defective 
in what relates to geography and history of nations other than his own. The 
educated Frenchman will be found to possess a fair knowledge of the classics 
(with an excellent pronunciation), of mathematics, science, and art generally, 
and of the literature and history of his own country. An ordinary American 
lad of twelve years would put him to the blush on any question of foreign his- 
tory or geography. It might be affirmed in his presence, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Birkenhead was in Ireland, and Missouri formed part of the 
Mexican republic. 

Such is his national vanity, that he believes in his soul that all foreigners 
regret that they are not Frenchmen. His Chauvinism has nothing analogous 
in modern history. In its sincerity and deep-rootedness, there is nothing like 
it this side of Biblical days when the Jews believed themselves chosen of God. 
According to the Frenchman, he is of the elect vanguard of civilization, which 
overcomes obstacles and shows the way to others. His country is the birth- 
piace of every noble political conception, and the cradle of every art. It is the 
battle-ground where truth is vindicated and error is crushed. From it go out 
enduring principles of liberty and justice, which carry deliverance with them 
wherever they are promulgated. Of these things the typical Frenchman has 
no doubt. In his entirety, he is a man standing on a summit, holding in his 
hand the torch of enlightenment and progress, whose beneficent rays are 
thrown broadcast over less favored peoples until they reach the darkest corners 
of the earth, for which they never can be sufficiently grateful. But—and the 
but is terrible—he cannot himself profit by the light which he so freely gives 
to others. 

In some of this there is truth, but in his Chauvinistic hands it assumes the 
form of exaggeration, in some instances to a point equal to burlesque in opera 
bouffe. 

In the midst of his inconstancies, he is constant in his worship of a theoreti- 
cal liberty, designated by his severest critics as Utopian. He may renounce it 
n dozen times under discouragement, for he is easily discouraged, but he comes 
back to it as the needle points to the pole. He fumes, harangues, and sheds his 
blood for this pet idea, until the fruits of victory are almost within his grasp, 
when he finds at the last moment, to use his own words, that he has been be- 
trayed. According to his explanation, the plan is always perfect, but the men 
are found wanting, in being too weak or too strong, too corrupt or not of suf- 
ficient elasticity for a political crisis. And thus the same story, is enacted from 
father to son. 

His history has been a pursuit of liberty, and it has always eluded him like 
an ignis fatuus. ‘To-day he is a revolutionist, resisting tyranny to the death in 
the name of freedom, and to-morrow, as soon as he clutches the reins of power, 
in turn becomes as much a tyrant as he whom he has overthrown. Yet he is 
always a votary of liberty. Like the thoughtless child brooking no restraint, 
who, seizing the butterfly which he admires, destroys its beauty, so the French- 
man kills liberty as soon as it is in his power; and this from being so entirely 
convinced of the perfection of his own theories that he regards opposition to 
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them as wilful perversity, and he proceeds to convert those holding adverse 
opinions at the point of the bayonet. And thus he goes on until the position 
of the bayonet is reversed, for, as a German prince has said, ** You can do al- 
most anything with bayonets except sit on them.” 

Thus he is intolerant in governing, and turbulent when governed. His 
thought is bold, but his action is feeble. He has long torpors and terrible 
awakenings, when he wishes to do everything at once. He does not respect the 
law as mich as he does its agents. Law is more or less abstract, but the agents 
are palpable, and their livery and surroundings appeal to his pronounced sense 
for the theatrical. 

He is warm-hearted and confiding, but with little reverence for men or 
things. In the zenith of the reign af Napoleon III. there was no loyalty for 
him such as that which exists for Queen Victoria of England. The motives 
of the best leaders are often questioned in France. Cincinnatus himself 
among them would not be long above suspicion, to say nothing of his sim- 
plicity of character, with which France could never be governed. There must 
be the panache, the blare of trumpets, and gold lace, with those eternal phrases 
which have always enraptured the ear of the nation, ‘* Quarante siécles vous 
contemplent,” ‘* L’empire, c'est la paix,” and the rest of it. 

He is a lounger. The sight of a procession of any kind gives him great 
pleasure, but a martial one with its shrill trumpets plunges him into ecstasy. 
The slightest ripple of excitement draws this badaud. A crowd gathers on 
the Pont Neuf looking intently down into the Seine. New-comers elbow their 
way to the parapet. The spectators are interested in what is transpiring be- 
low, and the thought flashes through the mind that there is a man overboard 
or drowning. What is it? Pierre has caught a fish three inches long! 


He is constant!y complaining of his government, whatever it is, as if each 


nation does not have as good a government as it deserves—as if it depended 
on the government alone to correct abuses. Ie accuses the administration of 
doing too much, and with reason, but he does not attempt to do anything him- 
self. He is taken charge of, bag and baggage, by the government on his travels, 
and carefully looked after in his domicile as if he were a child. Even the 
omnibus conductor in a certain measure takes him under his protection, de- 
mands his fare with an air of command, and sets him down at his destination as 
if he were a parcel. The man clothed in any kind of government authority 
assumes that laconic, not-to-be-questioned air, which we frequently see in our 
naval or army officers on duty. This official starch pervades all, from the 
minister down to the doorkeeper, of every branch of the government. The pri- 
vate citizen is always inclining himself politely right and left; the official is 
oppressed with a sense of his dignity, and seems to say, ‘‘ Don’t trifle with me, 
for I have a terrible responsibility on my shoulders.” 

It is this system of taking care of the people which has politically dwarfed 
them. When the hour of trial came, there were neither those wlio knew how 
to command nor obey—a nation at sea without a single man strong enough to 
hold the helm or a crew capable of doing its duty. 

The Frenchman has ardent longings for liberty which excite American 
sympathy, but he has no patience. The past seems to show that he is happiest 
under a strong governor, but this he systematically denies. The nation ap- 
pears to be incapable of producing a disinterested, beneficent ruler, such as 
Lincoln or Washington. ‘The best of them cannot be trusted with power. 
Ambition and vanity turn their heads and lead them to extremes and oppres- 
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sion; then society’s sub-strata heave and hurl them from their places. The 
love of gewgaw and parade is ingrained, and theatrical effects disturb their 
reason. A well-contrived dramatic coup in politics elicits their admiration in 
spite of the iniquity of the thing. Ina word, they are artists to the point of 
losing moral discernment—from the minister to the barber, from the painter 
to the cook. 

Yet few understand liberty in theory better than they. They discuss it from 
a higher standpoint than we, show a thorough appreciation of its advantages; 
then make a hurried, nervous effort to put their theories into practice, and, not 
meeting with immediate success, sit down in a fit of discouragement until one 
strong man gets hold of the reins again; then it is too late. ‘They always make 
the fatal mistake of making their republic before they make their republicans. 
In these rude latter days, the nation has found a man who is convinced of the 
absolute necessity of popular and political education in order to found a stable 
republic, and it looks from present appearances as if he were going to do some- 
thing toward the elevation of France. 

The charge of deceit and falseness sometimes urged against the Frenchman 
is, of course, the result of extreme politeness. He treats his fellows with 
courtesy by system. The Anglo-Saxon is impressed by his especial marks of 
interest, and he judges the Gaul by himself. He knows that if he were ‘ en- 
chanted * to see and “ desolated” to quit a fellow-creature, that man would 
be a friend for whom he would stand ready to make sacrifices. Thus, after an 
effusive reception from the Frenchman, the man from over the Channel or 
Atlantic is disgusted when his mercurial friend can hardly recall his name or 
fuce the next time he meets him. Yet the Gaul’s intentions are of the best, 
and more or less philesophical. He tries to get the most out of life, by mak- 
ing it smooth and pleasant all round. He endeavors to cast sunshine into the 
five or ten-minute halts along life’s journey. Out of peer and prolétaire he has 
his tribute of happiness, for no reasonable person can resist him; and he tries 
to give as good as he gets, thus establishing that system of exchange which 
makes of the French the attractive people that they are. When thrown fora 
few minutes with an unthawable creature, he will not make the attempt to be 
amiable; and here he is right again, for life is too short to melt the ice with 
which such an one is incrusted. In this case he wraps himself in pleasant 
souvenirs, and draws on the past for the present. 

Life is compelled to yield all that it has to give. Every function of man’s 
nature is made to contribute to his enjoyment, and thus his sensuous life is 
larger than ours. This sybarite makes requisitions upon the five senses to 
their full capacity, and thus enriches his existence, where with us it is often 
meagre. Material life is studied and made a familiar science. In the matter 
of eating, it is carried to a perfection not given to every foreigner to appreci- 
ate, and this has its effect upon character. Absence of dyspepsia or any mala- 
dy of the stomach, nourishing food, easy digestion, good climate, and the best 
wine in the world, make of them a comparatively happy people. The presid- 
ing genius of every kitchen is hygiene, which never tolerates such disturbers 
of the stomach’s repose, for instance, as hot rolls and buckwheat cakes. Some 
of their greatest men have not thought it beneath their dignity to study the 
pleasures of the palate. Alexandre Dumas and Brillat-Savarin were frequent- 
ly in the habit of cooking for their guests; and the latter wrote a book on the 
subject which in point of style is nearly equal to Madame de Sévigné’s, and 
what between the literary excellence of the book and the good things of this 
world whereof it treats, one’s mouth is made to water in its perusal. A palate 
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and stomach corrupted by hot corn-bread and saleratus biscuit do not at once 
take kindly to Gallic nourishment, and sometimes never. It is not encourag- 
ing to the American reformers of abuse in food and drink to have a Texan say, 
after a dinner at the Trois Freres, that he prefers the pork and corn-dodger of 
his native State, or a Missourian avow that he never wants to eat a better din- 
ner than that he has in the Palais Royal for two francs, including a half bottle 
of “the best kind of wine.” One can fancy the effect of such statements on 
Frenchmen, the shrug and smile of commiseration. I was once at a small 
dinner-party in Paris at a restaurant famed for its wine-cellar, where a bottle 
of Chateau Margaux was poured, and one of the convives, through inadver- 
tence or ignorance, raised the decanter to water his glass, when an old gargon 
standing behind him stayed his arm, saying solemnly, “If you put water in 
that wine, God will never forgive you.” <A born gastronomer—quoi ! 

When a couple keep a pension or restaurant, it is the man who is the cook, 
which shows the importance which is attached to the management of the kitch- 
en. The woman keeps the accounts. There is the same pride and esprit de 
corps in these gentlemen of the spit and pan now as in the olden time when one 
of their number killed himself because. one of his dishes displeased his royal 
master. 

Like all people with subtle, impulsive organizations, his capacity for suffer- 


ing is equal to that for enjoying. He cannot remain moody and depressed any 
length of time, as the Anglo-Saxon can. While the latter begins to contem- 
plate suicide he has already thrown himself from a Seine bridge or the Ven- 
dome Column. The calm, equable happiness of a heavy nature, which never 
rises to his heights of keen enjoyment, nor descends to the depths of his poig- 
nant suffering, he cannot understand. He is always on the crest of life’s wave 
ov in its trough. The Teutonic medium, never completely at the bottom or the 


top, is not for him. His brain fibre is too fine for that. 

The central point of interest to the young men who make pretensions to ele- 
gance is the Jockey Club, where one of the requisites of membership is a cer- 
tain verified income. Imitation of the Englishman is in vogue in this society, 
and it is an interesting spectacle to see one of these young gentlemen affecting 
his ways. In public he discards his nourishing and toothsome Bordeaux for 
pale ale at dinner, and washes down his cold beef with decoctions of weak tea 
at breakfast. He has been educated to take tea only in case of sickness, and 
when he declares a preference for it the truth of his statement may reasonably 
be doubted. He cannot acquire the English language in spite of fits of assidu- 
ity in that direction, but learns a few words considered indispensable to every 
member of his circle. He pities him who says club (French sound of x), which 
he ostentatiously pronounces kleub. He may achieve beef, but in moments of 
forgetfulness he will say Lif. To shake hands is considered an English custom, 
and he frequently joins the word shek-and to the action. He is responsible for 
several ill-assorted marriages between English and French words, such as 
boule-dog and black-bouler, and is the author of such hideous hybrids as dogue- 
car and monde-sportique. On meeting an American or an Englishman he 
makes a heavy draft on his knowledge of the language, and turns off several 
words with expansion, becomes bankrupt, and goes into liquidation in his own 
tongue. 

The ut de pottrine for all Frenchmen is, of course, the ti. These vexatious 
consonants, according to tradition, have driven several of them to self-destruc- 
tion. Whicn it is proposed to repeat such phrases as “ thirty thousand thrushes 
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thronging through the thicket,” one can imagine the heavy demand made on 
the last letter of the alphabet. 

The young men set in fashion’s mould are generally garbed in the English 
cut, a trifle modified where the lines are hard—a natural result of their finer 
sense of art. They are an improvement in manner, if not in dress, on their 
neighbors across the Channel. In affecting English ways, which came in with 
the horse-race, they have, however, lost some of their good-breeding as com-! 
pared with their seniors who are passing away. There is certainly a savoir- 
vivre about the elders which they do not possess. Young France does not hold 
his hat under his arm while talking to a lady at the side of a carriage or at the 
door of a dwelling. He raises his hat and gives the swoop, but replaces it di- 
rectly. His elder is capable of exposing his bald head to the sun several min- 
utes, unless commanded to cover. His compliments are better turned and 
more insinuating. To western eyes his gallantry borders upon extravagance, 
but there is a French axiom that it is impossible to be too polite, and this 
doubtless bears him out in the estimation of his countrymen. 

In the upper classes of most countries foreign servants are employed to keep 
up knowledge of a foreign language, or have it imparted to children, as well as 
to comply with the requirements of a certain vogue. In America they are 
French, in England German (in imitation of the royal family Germanized 
through marriages), and in France English. In large establishments it is not 
unusual to see the service composed entirely of the h-droppers, who are em- 
ployed because they speak the language of Shakespeare. 

The small number, however, of those who admire British manners and cus- 
toms, is lost in the rank and file of French society. The nation is as strong 
now in its Gallic elements as when conquered by Cesar, and the young men 
who exercise an influence in the general movement of things, such as Edmond 
About, Alexandre Dumas, Gambetta, and others of their stamp, are very differ- 
ent from the elegant nullities who act and try to talk after the British pattern. 

As to the woman of France, her coquetry is proverbial. It is the oil in the 
salad. A Spanish proverb has it that a kiss without a moustache is like an egg 
without salt; and the Frenchman avers that a woman without a certain degree 
of coquetry is like a saltless soup. 

The woman of rigid principles and adamantine virtue is everywhere held 
up for popular admiration, and men say they admire her; and they do in a 
lukewarm fashion, but this is equivalent to the faint praise which damns. 
They give an intellectual assent to her claims for superiority, and secretly vote 
her tame. But for her whose character is flavored with a trifle of coquetry they 
stand ready to commit those acts of folly which are known to be so pleasing to 
the gentle sex. Frenchmen affirm that coquetry is a virtue, and the mother 
of cleanliness, grace, adornment, and the desire to please. When it is found 
in bad company, such as frivolity, dissipation, extravagance, and the like, it 
may be presumed that there is too much salt in the soup. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between the American and the French 
woman is in the voice. That of the former is pitched in a high key, is thin, 
often metallic, and rises at times almost to a shriek. The Gallic woman’s has 
more volume, is sympathetic and deeper. A harmonious tone in conversation 
is cultivated, and there are gentle vibrations in the timbre, which exert a mag- 
netic influence where there is a desire to please. It is powerful in declamation, 
as in the mouth of a Rachel, and soft and winning in the quiet of private life. 
It is a head-voice in America; in France it is from the chest. The nasal 
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sounds, unlike those of New England, come up vibrating from the chest and 
throat with strong support from the mouth, and thus modified are free from the 
undignified and discordant twang of the eastern coast. 

The face of the American woman is more beautiful than that of any other 
country. It has delicacy of coloring and feature, and finesse and intellectuality 
in expression; but the body supporting the head, regarded from an artistic and 
hygienic point of view, is inferior. For breathing and digesting, the upper part 
is lacking in depth, and for the functions of a mother the hips are too narrow. 
In a word, the American is more fragile; she is hardly a Diana, and the French 
is something more, although not the Hebe of Rubens. 

The French woman's face is as handsome as that of any other in Europe, 
and fades more slowly. At forty she glides into an embonpoint with an un- 
wrinkled face and a good complexion—at the age when the English woman 
becomes heavy-necked and frowsy, and the American pale and wrinkled. The 
climate has something to do with this, but doubtless her nourishing food, gen- 
erous wine, and out-of-door air, much more. Her mode of living contributes 
thereto—the exercise and development of each function in a more natural and 
sensuous manner than with us. There are ascetic ideas in America which 
have a tendency to retard the physical development of woman; for mind moulds 
matter. The extremes of American life are unfavorable to a healthy growth, 
in its fastness as well as its asceticism, where the flesh is corrupted by dissipation 
or mortified by certain religious teachings. Aside from these causes is a preva- 
lent notion that it is beneath the dignity of man and woman to occupy them- 
selves with what they shall eat and what they shall drink. 

The American has more intellect than her French sister, but the latter has 
softness where she has pertness. There is nervous excitability and cleverness 
in one, mellowness and equality of character in the other. The forced, bril- 
liant vitality of woman in America is subject to fits of reaction, for nature has its 
limit. In the French woman the mind is more even and cheerful, and in the 
absence of exhaustive and irregular demands made upon it the uniform health 
is better. 

In qualities of a purely mental character the equal of the American woman 
cannot perhaps be found in the world; but with all her knowledge and intellec- 
tual activity, she lacks that which made the Greeks what they have been and 
the French what they are—organic cultivation. Entwined in these words are 
taste and art. A riper civilization, though not a purer, will invest her with a 
knowledge of these things and a harmony of character not now possessed; and 
with it will come, alas! that decadence in morals which always marches on the 
heels of the Beautiful in every age and in every climate. It is sad that such 
heavy tribute should be exacted as the price of an added enjoyment, but art is 
inexorable. 

The cultivation of the French woman modulates her voice, gives grace of 
movement in carriage and gesture, and lends a general charm to her person. 
{t imparts that wonderful tact which prevents her from saying a crude or inap- 
propriate thing, and that taste which enables her to say the proper thing at the 
‘proper time. In her mouth, a compliment is not an embellished truth, but an 
ainvarnished fact. Her plastic nature receives the impress of those brought in 
contact with it. She can place herself en rapport with the people of all coun- 
tries, even with those whose character is foreign to her own, and sympathize 
with the sentiment she meets in those around her. The angular, strong- 
minded woman does not exist. The French woman can do nothing that ren- 


ders her repulsive to the other sex. The capable, energetic, speaking woman 
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of America is eccentric and unlovable. The chief end of the French woman's 
life is to please man, and she cultivates every feminine quality, knowing that 
what he admires in her is to be unlike him. The man-woman in her own 
country has but little success, and she would have much less in France. Yet 
the exhibition of talent by woman is not distasteful, so long as there is no vio- 
lation of the rules of art. The speech and action of the woman of the rostrum, 
regarded from an artistic point of view, is not lovely to look upon. The French 
woman may sin against heavea, but not against her credo of man-pleasing. 
She may be faithless to her marriage vows, and send her husband to an un- 
timely grave through her infidelity, but it shall be done with order, and that 
feminine grace with which she invests all her acts. The winning external 
uppearance is so general that it is hard to discriminate between the angelic and 
the anges déchues, and this to those seeking a life relationship is rather a seri- 
ous inconvenience. 

What appears to be a plain woman at first sight. at the end of half an hour's 
conversation often bears the semblance of a handsome woman, when she has 
deployed her grace of speech and manner and cajoled her listener with that 
finesse which belongs to her as if by patent right. 

Cultivation, so far as it exists in America, is found only in the higher classes. 
In France it reaches down to the lower. The shop-girl of the Boulevard, if 
summoned to wear the coronet of countess, would do it with the grace of one 
to whom it belonged by inheritance. In a few hours the chrysalis would dis- 
appear so effectually as to lead one to doubt that it ever existed. 

And what wonders this shop-girl does with her slender resourees—what 
remarkable adaptation of means to ends! The simple tasty hat, and the neat 
alpaca robe, fitting as well as if made by the celebrity of the Rue de la Paix, are 
of her construction. Two to one, the tightly drawn immaculate stockings are of 
her washing. A napoleon, expended in her judicious manner, provides her with 
a parasol, a pair of well-fitting gloves, and bottines ; for well gloved and booted 
she will be, though the heavens should fall. Itis given to her sister of no other 
land to represent so much with so little. From the Batignolles or the heights 
of Montmartre she daintily descends to her daily occupation with the appear- 
ance of one whose life is that of ease and comfort. In the eyry of the seventh 
or eighth where she nestles is again presented the struggle between cultivation 
and poverty. The floor is bare but waxed, and the bed is white. There is the 
ornamental clock, the crucifix in evergreen, the well-cared-for pot of flowers, 
and the chirping canary. 

Even in the women given over to vice, pagan cultivation redeems it of its 
most revolting features. ‘Those who haunt the Boulevard of a night in pursuit 
of their ignoble calling are generally polite, orderly, and well dressed—in 
striking contrast to the Anglo-Saxons of the same classas seen in Regent street. 
In the romps of the Closerie de Lilas, the grisettes may be wicked, but they 
are not coarse. In the meretricious twirling and leg-lifting of Mabille, virtue 
may be thrust out, but there is devotion to art in the bacchantes themselves 
and their magnificent surroundings. 

The French pagan subjects everything to the rules of art. If morality does 
not appear in harmony with them, it is suppressed. If Virtue robes herself in 
uncouth garments, she is not tolerated. Vice in the guise of an angel is pre- 
ferred to goodness which violates the proprieties of art. 

Besides, the French mind is naturally skeptical, and the smile concerning 
the devil and the lake of fire has been continually widening since the time of 
Voltaire. The ferocious and vindictive creature in hoofs and horns has given 
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place to the bon diable who is the first of blagueurs. The satanic one has been 
civilized, patted on the back, and made a good fellow of. He no longer goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, but assimilates him- 
self to the spirit of the age, takes his dinners at the wine-renowned Café An- 
glais, and his coffee at the Café Napolitain, where he philosophically looks on 
the changing panorama of Boulevard life and contributes his quota of persi- 
flage at its follies. This is a fair portrait of the evil one, done with the Gallic 
pencil. 

Snobbery does not thrive on French soil. Little importance is attached to 
the manner of living so long as it is not offensive. A man may descend from 
the aérial heights of a seventh in the Rue Saint Jacques, eat his dinner in a 
Duval establishment, and enjoy a social position that will be unquestioned. 
There are many Rastignacs who thus pass the day in poverty’s twilight, and 
appear at night in the blaze of a salon, in a costume which has cost them the 
earnings of a year. 

Politeness in abundance, but no grovelling. French perspicacity quickly de- 
tects where one ends and the other begins. Wonders may be done with the 
Gaul as long as he is treated to gallant speech and courteous manner. He 
cannot resist them, for at bottom he is a bon enfant. Stroked the wrong way, 
he is excitable, unreasonable, and quarrelsome. 

Paris suits the lean as well as the full purse. In no great city can one live 
as cheaply or as extravagantly. There are still pensions in existence such as 
that described in the Pere Goriot, in the Rue Lacépéedes and that quarter, where 
food and lodging with half a bottle of wine a day, and sometimes at discre- 
tion, may be had for eighty to ninety francs a month—sixteen to eighteen dol- 
lars. To live in one of these houses is to go back to the last century. With 
the exception of a few students, they are mostly inhabited by old people with 
very small incomes, who have no hope of bettering their condition; here and 
there an ancient countess, a broken baron, an unfortunate tradesman, or what 
not. They are still within the pale of comparative comfort, for the food and 
houses are for the most part clean. These terms are at the bottom of the 
scale for those accustomed to any degree of civilization. Below this, with 
cheaper rates, come dirt and the man in blouse—not necessarily, but there are 
always enough of the unclean to cast a general dirtiness over all. The Siamese 
twins, poverty and dirt, are to be found in the Faubourg Saint Antoine and 
Belleville, the cheapest quarters of the great city. 

There is an infatuation in the little rentiers about living in the modern 
Babylon. They could live three times better in the southern provinces with 
what they spend in Paris, but they cannot be induced to quit the town of their 
heart. At Tours, situated in a charming country on the banks of the Loire, 
life is cheaper by half than at Paris. A colony of two or three thousand Eng- 
lish, mostly half-pay officers with limited incomes, settled there some time ago, 
and apparently attained what they sought—happiness at a moderate price. 
The Parisian is not bucolic enough to do likewise. An hour or two of Vin- 
cennes or Bougival from time to time suffices for him. 

At the top of the ladder of expenditure is the splendid life in detached man- 
sions—hotels—in the neighborhood of the Are de Triomphe, with chateaux on 
the borders of seas and rivers for the summer months. Next are the spacious 
appartements, abounding in decorations and mirrors, in the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, and along the Champs Elysées and its tributaries. After, the modest 
appartements of the middle classes, then the pinched little enéresols and lofty 
perches of the lean-pursed. 
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There is a fussy expansiveness in the Frenchman which is ungovernable on 
grand occasions. The spectacle of an American general in the hour of victory, 
self-restrained and impassible, smoking a cigar, to his eyes must be singular. 
He, under similar circumstances, would be falling on somebody’s neck and giv- 
ing himself over to lively transports. Wellington calmly fighting by the watch, 
and Napoleon nervously taking snuff in great pinches from his waistcoat pocket 
is one illustration of this; the grim and silent Moltke, and the enthusiastic, 
overflowing Strasbourg-Uhrich, is another. 

It is not the fashion to repress the expression of feeling in France. When 
the Anglo-Saxon is of a melting mood, his great endeavor is to hide it, and he 
resorts to blinds and talks of a cold. If his voice gives way under changed 
feeling, he explains that it arises from hoarseness, or, in short, any but the true 
reason. There is nervous apprehension lest any manifestation of feeling should 
be observed. In this respect the Frenchman is everything that he is not. At 
meeting a friend his face is radiant with delight, he folds him to his bosom 
and kisses him on the cheek; at parting with him for a voyage he embraces 
him again, and the unrestrained tear drops from his eyelid. This is done 
with such natural gracefulness, that it seems a matter of course. 

He has dramatic power in voice, expression and gesture, and uses incisive 
language, which lends itself to his nature with great flexibility. He turns him- 
self inside out before the public. He is always communicating his joys and 
troubles to some one, and a secret is a heavy burden to him. He almost lives 
in the open air. When not sleeping or working, he is walking the asphalte, 
sitting in front of a café, chaired in the Champs Elysées, lounging in the Lux- 
embourg, or pleasure-hunting in suburban forests. 

In unrestrained expression of feeling, and wayward pursuit of pleasure re- 
gardless of certain considerations which we deem moral, there is something 
suggestive of Donatello in his unconsciousness of good and evil before the 
fatal push from the rock. 

A dozen ears may be listening, and he tells Léontine that he loves her; a 
dozen eyes may be looking, and he embraces her; and the declaration and its 
accompanying act do not provoke commentary from any of the twelve tongues. 

There is a certain shyness about the Englishman in disposing of his food. 
The Gaul eats in public at his ease, in an open-fronted restaurant or before it 
on the common thoroughfare. A scant repast elicits no criticism, and the eater 
in simple unconsciousness partakes of it as if he were between four walls. He 
takes his food almost anywhere but where he sleeps. He does not live in his 
lodgings, like his neighbors over the Channel. Out of doors is his home, where 
he finds his chief comfort and pleasure. If the lid could be taken off Paris on 
a fine Sunday afternoon, the houses would be found nearly empty; the gayly- 
dressed inhabitants would be off in wide thoroughfares and parks within the 
walls, and beyond on grassy slopes and under trees, gathering flowers, listen- 
ing to music, disporting in the water, kicking the foot-ball, and whirling to 
the deux temps in sylvan balls. 

Sunday in the country is a feature in the programme of Jules, which nothing 
but bad weather prevents. In these excursions Léontine is his companion. 
Six days has she worked in the shop, and the seventh is her holiday, which 
she enjoys with a zest which a week’s work and an early mass impart. With 
him of her choice she hies her to the woods, by predilection to Robinson, where 
donkey-riding, swinging, and meandering in the forest are accessories, but the 
principal feature is dining in that gigantic tree, in whose branches has been 
cunningly installed a restaurant, with a spiral mount from first to second and 
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Glee and ardor in the ride, gayety and appetite at the repast, for 


third floor. 
In their character of birds perched in the topmost 


belles fourchetles are they. 
boughs, they of course sing songs which do not resemble hymns, with accom- 
panying clinks and sallies during the lively partaking. Lé¢ontine, blushing 
with excitement, is handsome to look upon; Jules, gay and gallant, is winning; 
and yct we must frown upon them and their Sunday-breaking ways. 

Looking on this picture of sylvan enjoyment, the guardian of their souls 
would say, with smiling encouragement, “ Right, my children, this is a day of 
recreation, amuse yourselves, for life is short and man was created to enjoy.” 
His Calvinistic brother, with stern rebuke, would say, ‘ Sinners, you are break- 
ing the Sabbath, you are on the road to everlasting perdition.” The spiritual 
shepherds are indeed wide apart and continually diverging. Meantime Jules 
and Léontine amuse themselves to the top of their bent up in the branches of 
the colossal tree, eating the good things of this world and drinking bumpers 
Little do they perplex themselves about where 
They 


to happiness and long life. 
they are going after the curtain has dropped and the lights are out. 
live to-day, and when questioned about the great to-morrow they reply, 
No self-questionings touching future life, no 


“Apres nous le déluge!” 
In contemplating this typical 


squaring of present duty with hopes beyond. 
couple one is unconsciously prompted to look and see if their ears are not 
furred and pointed like the beautiful animals who knew neither good nor evil. 

Mind communicates with mind quickly. A word or speech ata crisis goes 
through the nation like a flash of electricity. There is a free-masonry extend- 
ing through all branches of society, in the quick comprehension of significant 
words, as the ** Jamais” of Rouher and the ‘* moblots” of the people, which be- 
come for the time household words of the nation. 

There is spontaneous movement in the populace, as where Marie Sass of 
the opera is called on in the street to sing the old national air, she complying 
without hesitation, and the crowd taking up the refrain, and where the people 
daily carry wreaths and flowers and depose them at the base of the statue of 
Strasbourg in the Place de la Concorde, while General Uhrich is heroically re- 
sisting the Germans in the town it represents. An instance of the emotional 
side of character is furnished in the memorable interview of Bismarck and 
Jules Favre at the chateau de Ferriéres, where the latter cannot restrain tears 
of mortification in presence of the conqueror. To English and American eyes 
these actions may seem wanting in manliness, but in France are quite natural. 

There is one leading trait more characteristic than any other, which no 
word describes exactly but blague. Witty, irrepressible chafling in daily life 
is inborn. There is something approximate in the ready humor of the Irish- 
man, but it is less keen and intellectual. In the drawing-room dblague is toned 
down into elegant persiflage, and in the workshop it takes the hue of broad 
farce. Its model exponent is the boulevardier, who is familiar with passing 
events, and is an adept in the use of slang and idiom. 

Dialect phrases meet one at every corner of Paris, without a knowledge of 
which the currents of thought are never understood, though one be well versed 
in classic French. Among young men generally, especially in the Latin quar- 
ter, the conversational ball scarcely rolls in any other than dialect grooves, and 
is nearly as puzzling to the provincial Frenchman on his first arrival as to the 
foreigner. 

Ours is a language of words, and French a language of phrases, well fitted 
to point wit. In English the epigram is cumbrous; in French it is at home in 


the club, the salon, and the street. 
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A timid young man sits in a railway carriage opposite to a French Fother- 
ingay, whom he hugely admires but dare not address, He softly approaches 
his foot until—unspeakable joy!—it touches hers. This elicits from her: 

“* Dites-moi que vous m’aimez, jeune homme, sil le faut; mais pour l'amour 
du ciel ne me crottez pas les bottes.” 

Who other than a French actress could sav this? A gamin opens a cab- 
door to let a man out before a theatre, who asks him if the piece has begun 
yet. 

** Pas encore, mon ambassadeur ; on vous attend.” 

In this there is blague and epigram. 

These examples are dipped up from the popular stream, where the water 
is somewhat muddy. Higher up at the sources, epigrammatic humor is fur- 
nished of crystal purity by such masters as Gustave Droz and Alexandre Du- 
mas the younger. These two, perhaps, bear the palm in délicatesse and inci- 
siveness. 

The power of phrase in daily life is remarkable. A journalistic charge of 
clever words that hits the bull's eye of public favor, brings celebrity in twenty- 
four hours. The “et ta seur?” uttered in the Fumille Benoiion of Sardou, 
speedily runs through France to its extremities. The grandiloquent word-clus- 
ters of Victor Hugo, in spite of their ludicrous side, hold a secure place in the 
national heart. A Frenchman may resist to the death, and when all other 
means of subduing fail, a phrase disarms him. Epigram and woman are the 
two mistresses who share his heart, and they are nowhere wooed with such as- 
siduity as on French soil. The popular newspapers, such as the * Gaulois” 
and “ Figaro,” are not devoted to news or leaders, but used as anvils to beat 
out those little showers of epigrammatic sparks which so charm the Parisians ; 
and the men of the pen are all well supported by those of the pencil, in a style 
of art in delineation to which as yet we are unaccustomed. 

ALBERT RHODES. 
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‘T F she shall weep when I lie mute and white, 
Powerless utterly to breathe or speak, 
With lid fallen moveless on the moveless cheek; 
If she shall weep and turn her tearful sight 
Toward me then—she that would always give 
Duplicity so deeply worse than scorn, 
Ice-pitiless of all pangs I had borne; 
If she shall weep then, this stern vow be sworn: 
Once more I shall find some strange grace and live. 


Others that stand about me shall not know 
If there be any change. But she shall see 
A horror as of death-in-life round me, 
And tremble while her lips to pallor grow. 
And then it shall befall that bitter fears 
Numb her, beholding how I am not dead, 
But am as one who hearkens what is said, 
Challenging from the silence of my bed 


Her sacrilege and blasphemy of tears! 
EpGAR FAWCETT. 





FIFTEEN YEARS A SHAKERESS, 


Ix. 


(HE next time I saw Sister Mercy she was busy stuffing a little urchin 

with mince pie. As the great wedges disappeared, she would rub her 

fat hands and say: “* Down with it! won’t hurt you leastest grain.” Her face 

was like sunshine, except when she was “ afeared some one had a grudge agin 
her.” 

The moment she caught sight of me she exclaimed: ‘Oh fallal introitrim- 
sary! Oh cannawarcer falisemee. Ho, ho! I’ve heerd you mean to go down 
the Willow avenue and never come back. I hope you've laid up nothin’ agin 
me. You haven’t got no grudge agin me, have you, bubby? ” turning to the lit- 
tle chap. ‘* You ain’t afeared to come to me when you hev a wrinkle hawk in 
your trousers, or a hole in your mittens that wants stopping up, be you? Here, 
take another chunk,” and she put a great triangle of pie in little Noah’s fist. 

‘** N-a-y,” he gasped, almost choking, when she fell to slapping him vigor- 
ously on the back. 

** There, it’s down now, I guess. Dew you want some more? Ef you dew, 
don’t be scared to say yea, for it can’t dew you a single mite of harm.” 

I sent the child away, for he seemed to consider it 2 sacred duty to eat all 
Sister Mercy gave him, if he exploded in the attempt. Then I had a long 
friendly chat with the good sister, whose quaint phraseology would have 
afforded me infinite amusement if my heart had not been so oppressed. With 
a very solemn visage she inquired of me—talking about a brother natur- 
ally very spare in his person—** You don’t s’pose, now, he ever went hungry, 
do you? He hectors me callin’ me a mere skeleton, and askin’ me to teach him 
my tongue words; but pshaw! I warn’t riled at that. And there’s Brother Eben 
[the Shaker dentist]; ‘taint right for me to say aught agin him if he is a Gra- 
hamite, but he do look sort o’ cruel when he yanks out the teeth. He tinkers 
teeth mighty nat’ral. I wouldn’t hey him make a set of teeth for me, for I 
ain’t no way sartin but what he’d fix em so I couldn’t chaw meat.” And the 
good old soul ran on in this way until IT had to say: ‘ Duty calls me, Sister 
Mercy, but I cannot leave without thanking you from my heart for the kind 
words you said to Sister Eunice about my dear aunt and sister.” 

“ Why, Daughtie,” she exclaimed aghast, seizing and shaking me, “‘ where 
was you to hear that? Don’t lay up anythin’ agin Sister Eunice; she has sort 
o’ oncharitable streaks. Mebbe J said somethin’ that didn’t accord with your 
harrowed-up feelin’s; if I did, don’t have a morsel of a grudge agin me, 
Dauglitie, will you?” 

“* Nay, nay,” I hurriedly answered, for I detected a tremor in her voice as 
she went to the cupboard and drew out a great pie, begging me to have a piece 
to ‘stay my stummick.” She followed me to the door, asking if I ‘* was sar- 


” I kissed her round, sunshiny 


tin an’ sartin I had nothin’ laid up agin her. 
face, and ran away fearing to be pressed again ‘to take sumthin’ to stay my 
stummick.” 

It would take too long to relate all that happened during my last six months 
in Wisdom’s Valley. One good brother high in office left, and returned in 
twenty-four hours, entreating with tears to be taken back. It was the old, old 
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story. He had been unable to crush out his love for a “ reprobate,” a former 
Shaker sister. He had gone and begged her to be his wife, and had been 
sternly refused by her stepfather, while she tuld him to depart and forget her. 
His conscience admonished him that this was only a just retribution for the 
disgrace he had brought upon the faith, and he returned, imploring to be put 
anywhere so he and his despair were hidden out of sight. 

The whole society was assembled. The poor brother, looking haggard and 
wild, was called forth to be publicly humiliated. Elder Freedom, with point- 
ing finger, thundered out denunciations, and heaped up texts like these: ** De- 
part from me into everlasting torment; “There the worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched.” ‘‘ Hear the awful sentence,” he said, * against unfaith- 
ful souls,” and he depicted a frightful hell upon earth, and an infinitely worse 
hell hereafter. 

Then the erring brother confessed before the congregation, and after thank- 
ing the assembled ministry for their unbounded charity in giving him another 
opportunity of becoming a Believer, hands were raised to signify whether he 
might return. Dear old Sister Mercy put up both hands and arms high over 
her head, and Brother Eben was the only dissentient. 

The brother was disgraced from the first to the foot of the fourth rank, be- 
hind and below the smallest child. 

But this was not near so painful a sight as the humiliation of the aged and 
beloved Brother Archibald, the gentle, refined scholar, who had compiled for 
the United Societies the best work in favor of their faith, the most elaborate 
and least bigoted. In revising that work he had committed a dreadful sin! 
Because he could not find in Albany something that was necessary for the fur- 
therance of his book, he had gone on to New York without returning to Wis- 
dom’s Valley to ask permission. For this crime he was sentenced to kneel 
before the assembly—his white head bowed, the tears slowly trickling down 
his furrowed cheek—and receive a public rebuke. 

Before I left, this good man was stricken down with a mortal illness. His 
patience and sweetness were beyond all words to describe. Many a time I would 
go softly to his room to see if he were asleep or to get him some ice-water. He 
would say, ‘* Come in, little Moonlight”—for so he still called me—and we 
would have such sweet comforting converse as I shall never forget. When I 
told him of my miserable thoughts, and how I had become rebellious and 
faithless under the cruel language of Sister Eunice, he said: * Dear little 
Moonlight, you must pray for renewed faith, and then these troublesome 
thoughts may turn into angels of peace. Shall I relate to you a German 
legend?” 

“‘Yea, Brother Archibald, if you will be so kind.” 

“One day a certain queen, in the absence of the king, found a miserable 
beggar’s brat in the street. Moved with divine compassion, she picked it up, 
carried it to her palace, and laid it on her own couch. When the king return- 
ed, and the servants told him what the queen had done, he was full of anger, 
and reproved her, declaring that the brat should not remain another moment 
in the palace. With quickened step he went to the couch, and hastily threw 
down the covering, when lo! he beheld the Christ-child, surrounded with a 
halo of glory. One moment he shone upon them, and disappeared. Then the 
king knew that it was Christ whom the queen had laid in her couch! So, little 
Moonlight, there are thousands of troubles in this life which look like poor 
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beggars’ brats; but if you will lay them on your couch, and ponder upon them, 
you will find them to be angels, or the Christ-child sent from God.” 

“Brother Archibald, when you were rebuked in public for going to New 
York on a necessary errand, you who are so learned and have done so much 
for Believers, did you think that trial angelic?” 

“At the time, my little Moonlight, I thought it the smallest and meanest 
sort of a beggar’s brat; but afterward I knew it was a Christ-child teaching 
me humility, and making of me an example before the young, who might com- 
mit more grievous errors if my fault were overlooked. Depend upon it, there 
is nothing like discipline, even for an old man like me.” 

What a contrast between Brother Archibald and Sister Eunice! They both 
lived amid the same surroundings, and under the same ministry. Yet it was 
impossible not to feel that natural as well as spiritual influences had made 
them what they were—Brother Archibald, gentle, refined, and unselfish; Sister 
Eunice, harsh, coarse, and uncharitable. 


x. 


Tue sad news came to us at this time that our “reprobate” Sister Lily 
had attempted to commit suicide by drowning in the Merrimac river, but was 
rescued by the keeper of the bridge. The poor little waif must have found the 
world a cold and cruel one. As we afterward learned, she had tried to sup- 
port herself by working in a cotton factory at Lowell. One day she received 
a letter, and fell fainting between the looms. Claude had written to her, en- 
treating her to come to him and Isabella and make their home hers; but she 
could not do this, and fearful that he might seek her, she fled to her brother, a 
poor man with a large family living at Newburyport, a quaint old city, where 
rest the ashes of the apostle Whitefield, and near where sings the Quaker 
poet Whittier. Struck down with fever, Lily had lost her reason, and, escap- 
ing from the house, had plunged into the river. 

Receiving no answer to his letter, Claude and Isabella grieved over their 
lost flower, when the paragraph in the paper startled them. No time was to 
be lost; and Claude hastened to the poor cottage, where he arrived only in 
season to receive her last sigh. 

Every one has heard of the magnetic sympathy existing between twins. 
As you may remember in the first part of this narrative, Lily had a twin sister 
Seraph, who had grieved and pined secretly for her reprobate sister, but never 
spoke her name. Day after day Sister Seraph became more devoted to her 
religious duties. She suffered no pain, but wasted away until she was given in 
charge of the kind old Shaker doctor. With what emotion she heard of Lily’s 
death no one could say, for “natural affection” 

At last the end of this sorrowful struggle approached. A brother who was 
then a member of the society, but who is now connected with the Brooklyn 


was ruthlessly crushed down. 


press, went on Sunday, as was his custom, to visit the sick. 

Stepping lightly into Sister Seraph’s room, he found her propped up in an 
easy-chair, reading, and expressed glad surprise to see her so much better. 
Laying aside the book, Sister Seraph said softly, “‘ Brother Joseph, do you think 
the wind will soon change?” 

Surprised at the question, he answered that he thought it would after the 
sun had set. 

“Oh, how glad I am to hear you say so!” she returned, with a calm, sweet 
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smile. ‘Brother Joseph, do you know that the good doctor says that when 
the wind changes I may die? Wheel me to the window that I may watch for 
the setting sun.” 

And with the dying light Seraph joined her twin sister in her eternal rest. 

But every day increased my unrest and brought a new pang to my aching 
heart. The demon of religious doubt took possession of me, and at times for 
a few bitter moments I became almost an infidel. I had horrible, helpless 
throes of desire for a life better suited to me, and wild longings to escape from 
the prison round of my days. But after the seizure had expended itself in 
wordless moans, convulsive clenching of the hands, and hard, dry, heart-stifling 
sobs, I would convict myself of awful wickedness and be bowed down with 
penitence and regret. I told myself that I was plain and commonplace, un- 
fitted to do battle with the world and its legions of temptations. Formless but 
terrifying ideas of these temptations would assail me, all of which I should es- 
cape if lremained a Shaker. And the place was endeared to me, for it was my 
home. But my sister, who had been to see me, urged me to leave the commu- 
nity, and I was sorely troubled about her. She was not less pretty, but a pecu- 
liar light in her eyes and a hectic hue on her cheeks filled me with strange 
pain and suspicion, although she assured me that she was quite well. She had 
brought her baby with her. The elders and eldresses would have smothered 
the little creature with kisses if he had not been the “ offspring of two repro- 
bates,” but Joy strained him to her heart in a rapturous embrace. 

One day soon after Minnette’s visit, wearied with many hours of fatiguing 
labor, Joy and I sat down to talk about ‘the world,” for she had promised me 
that when I left Wisdom’s Valley she would not forsake me; my people should 
be her people, my faith hers. 

It was natural for Joy to crave domestic ties, a husband to cling to, and 
children to love. She had told me often that a yearning to have a little inno- 
cent cherub call her mother so filled her heart, that she had many a time 
prayed that some little waif might be cast on our shores. ‘ And you know, 
Daughtie, my prayer was answered; for one short year I had little Sarah, but 
the angels came and called her away.” Joy paused and brushed away a tear; 
then brightening she said, ‘* Who knows but I may have a child of my own 
some day?” 

“Oh, Joy,” I cried, “I am certain I could never forget the good I have 
learned among the Believers. A life of celibacy seems to me to be the only 
right way of living. I cannot but feel that it would be a dreadful sin ever to 
murry.” 

“Well,” said Joy, “I have forgotten to think marriage sinful ever 
since ig 

“Since when, Joy?” 

“Since we talked with friend Marion. I have pondered many times on 
what he said when we told him our faith taught us that it was sinful and im- 
pure to marry.” 

“Why, what did friend Marion say? His words left so little impression on 
me that I have forgotten them.” 

“He said: ‘Amazing blasphemy on God to assert that the order in which 
he has founded human life is disorder; that the love which the Son of God com- 
pares to the relation between Himself and His Church, sullies or lowers the 
heart.’ This seems consistent reasoning, Daughtie, and friend Marion could 
not have said it in his own defence, for he is a single man. He said ‘the 
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world’ was bright and beautiful, and that there were a great many more good 
people in it than wicked ones. But Eldress Orangia says it is an awful sin-lov- 
ing world, where everybody is on the broad road to hell. What are we to be- 
lieve, Daughtie? ” 

““We can keep our own peculiar gospel and religion in the world; we can 
cling to the best tenets of our faith and reject all that are inconsistent; we can 
pray against the temptations which may beset us, for shall we not have our 
Father in heaven there as well as here?” 

“We shall most certainly,” said Joy; “but what about our ‘daily bread’?” 

“Oh, Providence will provide.” 

“Yea, there must be abundance of food in New York. I suppose all city 
people have to do is to walk in the parks, go to see play-acting, have every- 
thing nice to eat and drink, and read beautiful books. The most we will have 
to do will be to pray, ‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ Look at the world’s peo- 
ple that come here in their carriages, dressed in fine clothes. I suppose your 
sister Minnette lives in a house larger than our stone factory. She must be 
rich, for she lives in New York.” 

«T never asked her,” I replied; ‘‘I suppose she is.” . 

**What happiness,” exclaimed Joy, ‘‘to rise in the morning and retire at 
night any hour you please; to have no rules nor orders; to kiss other people’s 
babies if we are never to have any of our own; never to conceal our natural 
feelings; in short, to be as free as God’s birds. I'll banish any thoughts of the 
pain of leaving here in anticipation of our bright, bright future.” 

As we rose to enter the house I saw the corpse-like face of Sister Helena 
disappear from the window under which we had been sitting. A sneering 
light in her pale green eyes gave me to understand that she had heard all our 
conversation. I knew that she would speedily seek occasion to denounce me 
as a wicked creature who was only lingering there to destroy myself and draw 
others down to destruction. 

Confronting her in the doorway, I looked steadily in her eyes, and she with 
a smile on her ghastly countenance gazed no less fixedly at me. There was a 
terrible fascination in her gaze, and a fear of the powerful mesmerie influence 
she was said to possess flashed through my mind. She had predicted the very 
day on which a sister would die, and the prophecy had been fulfilled. I stood 
rooted to the spot, thinking of this and looking at her. 

“Well,” she hissed out, “what is your decision? Sinner, fool, or humble 
Believer? Do you fondly imagine that you can be immaculate in the world?” 

I was no match for my wily adversary. My temper was rising, and the 
crimson flood mounted to my face and receded again. With dilating nostrils 
and all the indignation I could command in my tones, I exclaimed, “ Eaves- 
dropper! worse than thief! for you not only steal people’s secrets, but try to 
make them instruments of torture!” 

I will not repeat all the base insinuations against my motives in leaving 
which followed, uttered in a low, oily voice, accompanied with hypocritical 
terms of endearment, and a soft, peculiar, triumphant laugh, which sent a 
shudder to my very heart’s core, until goaded beyond endurance I cried out, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan! I make no pretence of being saintly, but, thank 
goodness, my characteristics are not those of a serpent,” and I fled away. 

For two weeks this wily creature trailed over my path. Wherever Joy and 
IT went she contrived to know and track us, and smiling innuendoes full of bale- 
ful poison were plentifully dealt out to us. I longed for the end of the few 
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weeks that now remained of my six months’ promise to Brother Augustus. My 
health failed, and good Sister Mercy was alarmed because I did not eat. 
‘Why, Daughtie,” she would say, feeling of my arms, ‘‘are you rale sartin 
you ain’t pinin’ nor nothin’? You must eat more or you'll git poor.” 

When Sister Mercy was unusually solicitous, my enemy would pull at her 
apron and whisper, ‘ Poor dear! cracked!” touching her forehead mysterious- 
ly. At one time I laughed heartily as Sister Mercy indignantly exclaimed, 
** What on ’arth dew you mean, Sister Heleny, by sich awful ungainly jesters? 
What's cracked? This cooler is as sound as a dollar!” and she rang the 
changes with her fat knuckles on the huge ice-water jar she was washing. 
Sister ‘“‘ Heleny ” never convinced any one of the ‘‘ poor dear’s ” insanity. 


XI. 

THE brethren and sisters were wending their way to the graveyard with 
the remains of dear Brother Archibald, and I remained behind, fighting my 
last conflict between faith, duty, and natural affections. Never again should I 
hear that kind voice calling “little Moonlight.” My head drooped, my heart 
ached with a sort of pathetic self-pity. What if I too should die? it would be 
release and safety. I drew out a letter of my aunt’s and read these words: 
“If you carry within your heart the weakness which makes any evil a tempta- 
tion, bars of steel and walls of stone will not shield you. If you do not, you are 
safe in Hades.” , 

These words decided me, and from that moment all fears and obstacles van- 
ished. I felt like a child released from leading-strings. With my new-found 
courage I hastened to leave the scenes endeared to me by many associations. 
Silently I gathered my few little treasures and gave them away as souvenirs, 
and then stole out alone to bid farewell to the trees, the birds, to all the sweet, 
beneficent nature around me. ‘Farewell, farewell!” I cried, with out- 
stretched arms; ‘I shall never see you more.” 

I observed Brother Augustus in the distance, and waited for him to ap- 
proach. “I waited to say farewell,” I said. 

A look of anguish passed over his face, leaving a deadly paleness. But 
without the slightest tremor in his voice he answered: “1 had hopes, Sister 
Daughtie, that I might never hear that word from you; but since you choose 
it for your own knell of hope and happiness here and hereafter, I must echo it. 
Farewell! ” 

I turned away to find Joy, who had gone to seek the eldresses and tell them 
of her determination to accompany me, but she was immediately separated 
from me. In vain I implored to see her; in vain Joy begged to be with me 
alone for the last few moments in Wisdom’s Valley. With blinding tears shut- 
ting out every object, I was conducted to the “hotel” or office by Eldress 
Orangia, who, with a cold farewell, left me to get into the wagon with Deacon 
Giles, who conducted me to Albany, procured me a passage on the steamboat 
for New York, checked my baggage, and left me. My Shaker life was ended, 
and ‘*the world was all before me where to choose.” 

I found myself the object of great curiosity on the boat. One old lady, rich- 
ly dressed, interviewed me very thoroughly. She had never seen a Shaker or 
heard of Wisdom’s Valley, much to my amazement, who thought all the world 
knew about Mother Ann. I had been told that “* Mother Wisdom’s book” had 
been sent to all the kings and emperors in the world, and the Emperor of Rus- 
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sia and King of Poland had committed the terrible sacrilege of casting it into 
the fire. 

Deacon Giles had warned me of pickpockets—a superfluous caution, as I had 
no pocket to pick. The new portemonnaie with ten dollars in specie—the first 
money I had ever possessed—I kept in my bosom. 

When the boat neared the wharf in New York I wondered at the compo- 
sure of the passengers while my heart was throbbing with the wildest excite- 
I hurried off with the rest, bewildered by the hackmen and general 

I was now very sorry that I had not written to Minnette to meet me, 
“«T perceive you are 


ment. 
hubbub. 
when a well-dressed lady accosted me, pleasantly saying : 
a stranger, my dear; if you will tell me where you wish to go, I will call a 
hackman who will drive you to any part of the city.” 

Thanking her heartily, I told her my name and my sister's address, and 
was about to enter the coach she had procured, when the clear, ringing tones 
of a voice sounded for my salvation and rescue from the wiles of the “strange 
woman whose house is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of 
death.” “You will allow me, madam, to frustrate your wicked designs upon 
this young lady. Iam a friend of her sister’s, and will see that she is con- 
ducted to her in safety.” 

What did it mean? What could such language import? Before I could 
collect my scattered senses the woman had sprung into the coach and it had 
been whirled away. 

“Your sister, Mrs. Meacham, has removed to another part of the city. As 
a friend of hers and her husband’s, [ shall be glad to render you any service.” 

It was a plain, common-looking man, but of a frank, honest countenance, 
who addressed me. I looked up into his clear blue eyes with a helpless, child- 
like trust, as he put me into another carriage, and then mounting the box 
with the coachman, we were soon toiling along in the crowded, dirty, ill-smell- 
ing streets. Oh, was this the city which I had imagined a paradise on earth? 
Down fell my air-castles, and after a long drive the carriage stopped before a 
plain house. I was assisted out, and the next moment clasped in Minnette’s 
arms. 

*“Whiy, dear,” she said, “‘ we counted the six months of your probation, and 
thought they had expired yesterday, when Theodore went to meet you.” 

I told her of my adventure with the wicked woman and my rescue by such 
a good man. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘the is one of the best of the earth. I have often 
laughingly promised him my little Shaker sister for a wife if she ever became 
2 world’s woman, and you could not marry one who would please me more. 
He is Clifton St. John, of whom I have talked to you.” 

“Ts that man Clifton St. John?” I exclaimed in astonishment. ‘ Well, I 
shall never marry, and Clifton St. John is not at all what my fancy painted 
him.” 

My imagination had received another shock. The dark, melting eyes, 
beaming with intellectual fire, the splendid person, the small white hands en- 
cased in lavender kids, went the way of the beautiful city of my dreams. It 
depressed me in spite of my efforts to appear happy. 

The next day Minnette dressed me in one of her gay, pretty muslin dresses. 
I had never seen a corset before, but she laced me up in one, and after I was 
dressed took me to the glass to view her handiwork. 

Was that Daughtie, the little Shakeress, who used to glance furtively into 
the ten-by-twelve-inch mirror at Wisdom’s Valley? 
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The strangest feeling of shame came over me. I took a careful survey 
of the little grub transformed into a butterfly, a brown pewit in the feathers 
of a humming-bird. 

“Take my advice, Daughtie,” I said to my image in the glass, “and return 
to your little gray shell.” 

Having given this advice, I quietly slipped off my borrowed plumes and 
resumed the gray gown. But I did not wear again the heavy worsted fillet 
or cap, for both head and brow felt the grateful relief. 

Though disappointed beyond expression in my expectations of ‘the world,’ 
I set myself diligently to work to learn how to live init. Minnette had the 
happy faculty of skipping the dark, hard lessons of life; everything was sweet 
and enjoyable to her. But Thad sore struggles; I could not at once fall in with 
her beautiful faith that ‘* God is Love.” 

The months wore away, and not a word reached me from Joy—Joy, who 
had made me so many protestations of love and affection; who had promised 
to be my sister in the world. I wanted her. I hada shuddering conviction 
that I should need a sister soon. Minnette, more beautiful than ever with the 
fatal beauty of consumption, seemed calm, often gay; she would stifle the cough, 
she would leave the room when she met my sadly questioning eyes; but God 
so willed it that one day the life-blood would not be stemmed. A few fervent, 
loving words, a short severe struggle, and all that had been so bright and 
sweet lay lifeless in my arms. 


XII. 


Very soon after my sister’s death, my heart, hungry for sympathy and love, 
was comforted with a letter from Joy. I knew it was from her before I broke 
the seal. It had been written with grave doubts that it ever would reach me. 
Joy had left Wisdom’s Valley the same day that I had. She had been taken 
to her mother—that heart-broken, worse than divorced wife, now an invalid in 
both body and mind. Ter father, a Shaker elder, had accompanied her. In- 
flexible in his faith, he had greeted his wife as though she had never been 
aught to him; but in spite of his efforts to crush “ natural affection,” he loved 
his child, and for her own best safety he had placed her with his unhappy wife, 
her mother. ‘And oh, Daughtie,” the letter continued, ‘when my father 
left us early the next day, and f cried out, *Oh, father, give me your blessing 
before you go,’ he shook his gray head and said solemnly, * Farewell, farewell to 
Joy.’ ‘Oh, nay nay, father, don’t be hard with your wee birdie; give me one kiss 
of forgiveness.’ I put my arms around his neck and laid my cheek against 
his for the first time since I was a baby; but he untwined my arms and turned 
away with his face set like a flint, murmuring, ‘ My wee birdie has flown; fare- 
well to Joy,’ and so left me. Oh, Daughtie, I have prayed with anguish of 
mind that God would forgive me if I have committed the awful sin of reject- 
ing the true faith. My mother seems steadfast in hers, but it seems like a de- 
lusion to me. Ter brother is a clergyman, and it was he who persuaded her 
not to embrace Shakerism. Having been separated from my natural relations 
when an infant, they seem like strangers to me, and they are astonished that I 
should have any wish to leave them to join you, dear Daughtie, the friend of 
my childhood and youth. If I am never to see or hear from you again, I shall 
be sorry that I left Wisdom’s Valley. Write, I implore, if only to say ‘My 
Sister Joy.’” 
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I wrote at once, but soon received a second letter from her, telling me that 
she had not heard from me. My heart wept tears of disappointment. What 
could it mean? Did her people intercept my letters? I determined to seek 
her in person, and, after a good deal of trouble, I found my dear friend; but 
oh, so changed! With her mother’s consent I brought her back with me to 
New York, and we two poor little souls, comforting each other, determined to 
begin life together. My sister had lost her baby before I left Wisdom's Valley ; 
my brother-in-law had gone away, and we had only each other. 

On our way to the city Joy’s hopes were so high, that I essayed to enlighten 
her mind and prepare her for the hard reality my sorrowful experience had 
gathered. 

“Everybody can obtain employment that wants it, can they not?” she 
asked. 

“Nay, dear, employment is not so easily attained. The fine people who 
came to Wisdom’s Valley did not belong to the laboring classes. We are 
poor and must earn our bread.” 

“‘ Well, I shall not mind that in the least. I love to work. How much do 
you think I can earn? ” 

“Perhaps two or three dollars a week if you are quick.” 

“ Twelve dollars a month! that’s a great deal of money, Daughtie. I shall 
give one-fourth of it in charity, for that would be no more than right, would 
it?” 

“‘ Not for those who can spare it conveniently,” I said carefully, ‘but we 
must pay the »nost of what we earn for our board.” 

* Oh!” said Joy, catching her breath. 

“T thought if we had two small rooms we could board ourselves, and it 
would come cheaper; besides, it would be far pleasanter than living with all 
sorts of people. What do you think of it, Joy?” 

“*W-h-a-t ? Sleep and eat and bathe and live in two rooms?” 

«Yea, Joy; many poor people with large families have to do it.” 

“Here—in New York?” she cried incredulously. 

I nodded, and she gave a long sigh. We alighted from the cars, and she 
took my hand as a child would. That our poor little home might not seem 
quite cheerless, I bought a pot of pinks on the way, and borrowed a neigh- 
bor’s bobolink. Then we sat down, and she told me of all her sorrows, and I 
told her of mine. How sweet the sympathy was to both! I told her that while 
Minnette lived I had felt no need for the money my aunt said she had left for 
me, and now that my sister was dead that which was needed to procure it 
could not be found. 

With great delicacy Joy refrained from asking any questions ori this sub- 
ject, but began cheerily to name over the weapons with which we were to 
fight off poverty, the ‘‘ wolf” at the door, the gaunt goblin whose shadow dark- 
ens so many hearthstones in this great city. Our education in Wisdom's Val- 
ley did not seem to be practical for the world. 

Why depict the pitiful trials and struggles of a working woman? Why 
tell how we went day after day in answer to advertisements, only to return 
with white faces and blinding tears. Educated in a faith that taught the great- 
est sin to be conjugal love; brought up amid plenty and comfort, with no idea 
of life outside of our community, save a blessed fairy-like existence; cherished 
and protected while we believed, and cast out helpless when we could no 
longer conscientiously profess the faith; dreaming that the world would receive 
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us with open arms, and awakening to find ourselves its foot-ball—thus we two 
child-women battled with life, and struggled against our strong despair. 

Day after day we repeated the promise, * It is not the will of your heavenly 
Father that one of his little ones should perish;” but day after day we came 
back to the little room we called home, disappointed. Joy was the more hopeful. 
“I have forgotten, Daughtie,” she said one morning, ** how many times the 
web of that remarkable spider was broken, for her to mend again with such 
amazing patience and perseverance. I think it was ninety-nine times. I am 
sure this is the ninety-ninth time we have tried to mend our broken fortunes. 
The hundredth time we shall succeed. It is cold to-day, Daughtie; why not 
wear your sister’s warm woollen shaw]? ” 

*Oh, nay,” I replied, for I felt as if it would be a desecration to wear the 
clothes that had belonged to my dear dead Minnette; but Joy urged me so ear- 
nestly that I unlocked the trunk, and for the first time since my sister had left 
me, I lifted out the shawl. Something fell from the folds. I picked it up, 
and there was my aunt’s missing bank-book with my name in it, and the 
amount of money with interest added which had been left to me. With a loud 
cry I showed it to Joy, and without losing another moment we hastened to the 
bank with joyful hearts, talking fast all the way and feeling like millionnaires. 

There was quite a crowd at the bank drawing money, and a terrible man 
inside who ordered the people about as if they were cattle. 

I trembled from head to foot as I presented my pass-book, for the paying 
teller seemed an autocrat who could either give me the money or order me out 
to instant execution, just as he chose to decide. He did decide to say in a rude 
tone, ‘“* You can’t draw this money. Sarah Clinton must come herself or send 
an order with her signature ;” and he gruflly threw the book down at me. 

Great tears rose in my eyes, but I forced them back, and tried to say calmly 
that Mr. C knew all about my aunt and the money. 

“ Mr. C is not here to-day, and if he was he would have nothing to do 
with it. Step aside; I’ve got no time to parley; tell your aunt she must come 
herself.” 

The tears now burst forth, and I was just about to sob out, “Oh, sir, my 
aunt is dead,” when I was pulled aside, not ungently, by a poor-looking man 
next in line, who said, ** Keep your grief to yourself, miss; not one of ’em here 
has got the least bit of a heart but Mr. C——. Come again and speak to him.” 

I did not know then what good advice this would prove to be, as we sorrow- 
fully left the place we had entered with such brilliant anticipations. In spite 
of our misery Joy would look into the shop-windows at the pretty things 
marked so cheap, and she came toa sudden halt against a gentleman, who 
must also have been preoccupied, as he did not see her. With a hearty “ Beg 
pardon” and a courteous bow with raised hat, he was about to pass on, when 
he was arrested by the joyful cry, “It is friend Marion!” 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed in his turn; *‘ this cannot be my little Shaker 
sister!” 

“Nay, it is Miss Joy Wheating, who was so fond of pleasure that she 
would not be a nun.” 

Friend Marion looked earnestly in her face and said, “* My child, you are too 
ill to be out of doors this cold day; tell me, child, tell me, I pray, are you in 
need of a friend? Iam an old man; do not be afraid to trust me as you would 
your own father.” 

Joy's lip trembled; then she smiled and turned her sweet, honest eyes up to 

30 
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his, and said frankly, ‘‘ Yea, friend Marion, I am in need of a friend to assist 
a friend. An awful man in bank will not let Daughtie have her aunt’s 
money. Will you go back with us and explain why her aunt cannot come? 
He will give the money to friend Marion. Don't cry, Daughtie; friend Marion 
will make it all right.” 

Then Joy told him how we had been treated, and he explained to us that 
the teller was right as far as he knew. and perhaps if we searched my sister's 
tyunk we should find the necessary order. 

We hurried home, and sure enough there it was; and as we kissed each 
other good-night, the last words Joy whispered before she fell asleep were, 
“Tt is not the will of your heavenly Father that one of His little ones should 
perish.” 

And now the “silver lining” of our cloud grew bright and brighter, and 
six months after Joy wrote, from her sweet home-nest, of one who had become 
husband, father, and friend: “He is not young; so much the better, for his 
heart is full of the best wisdom and knowledge. The furrow on his brow, the 
firm compression of his mouth, the hollow in his cheek, all seem to me far 
more beautiful than the bloom of a young face. I only fear that he will be dis- 
appointed in me; and yet Iam not really afraid, for love weaves such radiant 
glories that it seems to hide all defects. Two bright angels, Love and Duty, 
clasp hands beside our happy hearthstone.” 

The little sister had become friend Marion’s “ dearest, brightest, best Joy.” 

My story of Shaker life is ended. It has left with me a tender memory of 
my childhood’s home, and a warm affection for many of its inmates. My bond 
of love still exists; theirs has been torn asunder by an unpitying bigotry. In 
spite of the golden circlet which now adorns my finger, and the marriage certi- 
ficate which tells of my future, I have but to see a few pressed and faded flow- 
ers gathered in school-days, a lock of hair, a very little Shaker cap and gown, 
and I am spirited back to Wisdom’s Valley. 

And when miserable doubts arise, from the effects of a belief so ingrained 
with every hour of my former life, the old, bowed, but beloved form of my 
aunt seems bending over me with the last words I ever heard from her: 

‘Neither Ann Lee nor any other mortal has power to receive or condemn 
an immortal soul; for ‘there is no name given under heaven among men, 
whereby we must be saved, save the name of Jesus Curist.’” 
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AUTIOUSLY approaching, on all fours, to within a few yards of the near- 
est lodge, occasionally halting and listening to discover evidence as to 
whether the village was deserted or not, we finally decided that the Indians had 
fled before the arrival of the cavalry, and that none but empty lodges were be- 
fore us. This conclusion somewhat emboldened as well as accelerated our 
progress. Arriving at the first lodge, one of our party raised the curtain or 
mat which served as a door, and the doctor and myself entered. The interior 
of the lodge was dimly lighted by the decaying embers of a small fire built in 
the centre. All around us were to be seen the usual adornments and articles 
which constitute the household effects of an Indian family. Buffalo robes were 
spread like carpets over the floor; head-mats, used to recline upon, were ar- 
ranged as if for the comfort of their owners; parfleches, a sort of Indian band- 
box, with their contents apparently undisturbed, were to be found carefully 
stowed away under the edges or borders of the lodge. These, with the door- 
mats, paint-bags, rawhide ropes, and other articles of Indian equipment, were 
left as if the owners had only absented themselves for a brief period. To com- 
plete the picture of an Indian lodge, over the fire hung a camp-kettle, in which, 
by means of the dim light of the fire, we could see what had been intended 
for the supper of the late occupants of the lodge. The doctor, ever on the 
alert to discover additional items of knowledge, whether pertaining to his- 
tory or science, snuffed the savory odors which arose from the dark recesses 
of the mysterious kettle. Casting about the lodge for some instrument to aid 
him in his pursuit of knowledge, he found 2 horn spoon, with which he began 
his investigation of the contents, finally succeeding in getting possession of a 
fragment which might have been the half of a duck or rabbit, judging merely 
from its size. ‘‘Ah!” said the doctor, in his most complacent manner, “ here 
is the opportunity I have long been waiting for. I have often desired to test 
and taste of the Indian mode of cooking. What do you suppose this is?” hold- 
ing up the dripping morsel. Unable to obtain the desired information, the 
Doctor, whose naturally good appetite had been sensibly sharpened by his re- 
cent exercise 4 la guadrupéde, set to with a will and ate heartily of the myste- 
rious contents of the kettle. ‘* What can this be?” again inquired the doctor. 
He was only satisfied on one point, that it was delicious—a dish fit for a king. 
Just then Guerrier, the half-breed, entered the lodge. He could solve the mys- 
tery, having spent years among the Indians. To him the doctor appealed for 
information. Fishing out a huge piece, and attacking it with the voracity of a 
hungry wolf, he was not long in determining what the doctor had supped so 
heartily upon. His first words settled the mystery: ‘* Why, this is dog.” I 
will mot attempt to repeat the few but emphatic words uttered by the heartily 
disgusted member of the medical fraternity as he rushed from the lodge. 
Other members of our small party had entered other lodges, only to find 
them, like the first, deserted. But little of the furniture belonging to the lodges 
had been taken, showing how urgent and hasty had been the flight of the own- 
ers. To aid in the examination of the village, reinforcements were added to 
our party, and an exploration of each lodge was determined upon. At the 
same time a messenger was despatched to General Hancock, informing him of 
the flight of the Indians. Some of the lodges were closed by having brush or 
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timber piled up against the entrance, as if to preserve the contents. Others 
had huge pieces cut from their sides, these pieces evidently being carried away 
to furnish temporary shelter to the fugitives. In most of the lodges the fires 
were still burning. I had entered several without discovering anything im- 
portant. Finally, in company with the doctor, I arrived at one, the interior 
of which was quite dark, the fire having almost died out. Procuring a lighted 
fagot, I prepared to explore it, as I had done the others; but no sooner had I en- 
tered the lodge than my fagot failed me, leaving me in total darkness. Hand- 
ing it out to the doctor to be relighted, I began feeling my way about the in- 
terior of the lodge. I had almost made the circuit when my hand came in con- 
tact with a human foot; at the same time a voice unmistakably Indian, and 
which evidently came from the owner of the foot, convinced me that I was not 
alone. My first impression was that in their hasty flight the Indians had gone 
off leaving this one asleep. My next, very naturally, related to myself. I 
would have gladly placed myself on the outside of the lodge, and there matured 
pans for interviewing its occupant; but unfortunately to reach the entrance of 
the lodge I must either pass over or around the owner of the before-mentioned 
foot and voice. Could I have been convinced that among is other possessions 
there was neither tomahawk nor scalping-knife, pistol nor war-club, or any simi- 
lar article of the noble red man’s toilet, I would have risked an attempt to es- 
cape through the low narrow opening of the lodge; but who ever saw an In- 
dian without one or all of these interesting trinkets? Had I made the attempt, 
I should have expected to encounter either the keen edge of the scalping-knife 
or the blow of the tomahawk, and to have engaged in a questionable struggle 
for life. This would not do. I crouched in silence for a few moments, hoping 
the doctor would return with the lighted fagot. I need not say that each suc- 
ceeding moment spent in the darkness of that lodge seemed like an age. I 
could hear a slight movement on the part of my unknown neighbor, which did 
not add to my comfort. Why does not the doctor return? At last I discovered 
the approach of a light on the outside. When it neared the entrance I called 
to the doctor and informed him that an Indian was in the lodge, and that he 
had better have his weapons ready for a conflict. I had, upon discovering the 
foot, drawn my hunting-knife from its scabbard, and now stood waiting the 
With his lighted fagot in one hand and cocked revolver in the 


dénouement. 
And there, directly between 


other, the doctor cautiously entered the lodge. 
us, wrapped in a buffalo robe, lay the cause of my anxiety—a little Indian 
girl, probably ten years old; not a full-blood, but a half-breed. She was terri- 
bly frightened at finding herself in our hands, with none of her people near. 
Why was she left behind in this manner? Guerrier, our half-breed interpret- 
er, was called in. His inquiries were soon answered. The little girl, who at 
first was an object of our curiosity, became at once an object of pity. The In- 
dians, an unusual thing for them to do toward their own blood, had wilfully 
deserted her; but this, alas! was the least of theirinjuries to her. After being 
shamefully abandoned by the entire village, a few of the young men of the 
tribe returned to the deserted lodge, and upon the person of this little girl 
committed outrages, the details of which are too sickening for these pages. 
She was carried to the fort and placed under the care of kind hands and warm 
hearts, where everything was done for her comfort that was possible. Other 
parties in exploring the deserted village found an old, decrepit Indian of the 
Sioux tribe, who also had been deserted, owing to his infirmities and inability 
to travel with the tribe. He also was kindly cared for hv the authorities of the 
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fort. Nothing was gleaned from our search of the village which might indi- 
cate the direction of the flight. General Hancock, on learning the situation of 
affairs, despatched some companies of infantry to the deserted village, with or- 
ders to replace the cavalry and protect the village and its contents from dis- 
turbance until its final disposition could be determined upon. Starting my 
command back to our camp near General Hancock's headquarters, I galloped 
on in advance to report the particulars to the General. It was then decided 
that with eight troops of cavalry I should start in pursuit of the Indians at early 
dawn on the following morning (April 15). There was no sleep for my com- 
mand the remainder of the night, the time being fully occupied in preparation 
for the march, neither the extent nor direction of which was known. 

Mess kits were overhauled, and fresh supplies of coffee, sugar, flour, and the 
other articles which go to supply the soldier’s larder, were laid in. Blan- 
kets were carefully rolled so as to occupy as little space as possible; every use- 
less pound of luggage was discarded, for in making a rapid pursuit after In- 
dians, much of the success depends upon the lightness of the order of march. 
Saratoga trunks and their accompaniments are at a discount. Never was the 
old saying that in Rome one must do as Romans do more aptly illustrated than 
onan Indian campaign. The Indian, knowing that his safety either on offensive 
or defensive movements depends in a great measure upon the speed and endur- 
ance of his horse, takes advantage of every circumstance which will favor 
either the one or the other. To this end he divests himself of all superfluous dress 
and ornament when preparing for rapid movements. The white man, if he hopes 
for success, must adopt the same rule of action, and encumber his horse as little 
as possible. Something besides well-filled mess chests and carefully rolled blank- 
ets is necessary in preparing for an Indian campaign. Arms must be reéx- 
amined, cartridge-boxes refilled, so that each man should carry about one hun- 
dred rounds of ammunition “ on his person,” while each troop commander must 
sce that in the company wagon there are placed a few boxes of reserve am- 
munition. Then, when the equipment of the soldier has been attended to, his 
horse, without whose assistance he is helpless, must be looked after; loose 
shoes are tightened by the driving of an additional nail, and to accomplish 
this one may see the company blacksmith, a soldier, with the few simple 
tools of his kit on the ground beside him, hurriedly fastening the last shoe 
by the uncertain light of a candle held in the hands of the rider of the horse, 
their mutual labor being varied at times by queries as to ** How long shall we 
be gone?” “I wonder if we will catch Mr. Lo?” “If we do, we'll make 
it lively for him.” So energetic had everybody been that before daylight 
everything was in readiness for the start. In addition to the regularly organ- 
ized companies of soldiers which made up the pursuing column, I had with 
mea detachment of white scouts or Plainsmen, and one of friendly Indians, 
the latter belonging to the tribe of Delawares, once so famous in Indian wars. 
Of the Indians one only could speak English; he acted as interpreter for the 
party. Among the white scouts were numbered some of the most noted of 
their class. The most prominent man among them was “ Wild Bill,” whose 
highly varied career was made the subject of an illustrated sketch in one of 
the popular monthly periodicals a few years ago. ‘ Wild Bill” was a strange 
character, just the one which a novelist might gloat over. Me was a Plains- 
man in every sense of the word, yet unlike any other of his class. In person 
he was about six feet one in height, straight as the straightest of the warriors 
whose implacable foe he was; broad shoulders, well-formed chest and limbs, 
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and a face strikingly handsome; a sharp, clear, blue eye, which stared you 
straight in the face when in conversation; a finely-shaped nose, inclined to be 
aquiline; a well-turned mouth, with lips only partially concealed by a handsome 
moustache. His hair and complexion were those of the perfect blond. The 
former was worn in uncut ringlets falling carelessly over his powerfully formed 
shoulders. Add to this figure a costume blending the immaculate neatness 
of the dandy with the extravagant taste and style of the frontiersman, and 
you have Wild Bill, then as now the most famous scout on the Plains. Whether 
on foot or on horseback, he was one of the most perfect types of physical man- 
hood I ever saw. Of his courage there could be no question; it had been 
brought to the test on too many occasions to admit of a doubt. His skill in the 
use of the rifle and pistol was unerring; while his deportment was exactly the 
opposite of what might be expected from a man of his surroundings. It 
was entirely free from all bluster or bravado. He seldom spoke of himself 
unless requested to do so. His conversation, strange to say, never bordered 
either on the vulgar or blasphemous. His influence among the frontiersmen 
was unbounded, his word was law; and many are the personal quarrels and 
disturbances which he has checked among his comrades by his simple an- 
nouncement that *‘ this has gone far enough,” if need be followed by the ominous 
warning that when persisted in or renewed the quarreller “* must settle it with 
me.” ‘ Wild Bill” is anything but a quarrelsome man; yet no one but him- 
self can enumerate the many conflicts in which he has been engaged, and which 
have almost invariably resulted in the death of his adversary. I have a per- 
sonal knowledge of at least half a dozen men whom he has at various times 
killed, one of these being at the time a member of my command. Others have 
been severely wounded, yet he always escapes unhurt. On the Plains every 
man openly carries his belt with its invariable appendages, knife and revolver, 
often two of the latter. Wild Bill always carried two handsome ivory-handled 
revolvers of the large size; he was never seen without them. Where this is 
the common custom, brawls or personal difficulties are seldom if ever settled 
by blows. The quarrel is not from a word to a blow, but from a word to the 
revolver, and he who can draw and fire first is the best man. No civil law reaches 
him; none is applied for. In fact there is no law recognized beyond the fron- 
tier but that of “might makes right.” Should death result from the quarrel, 
as it usually does, no coroner’s jury is impanelled to learn the cause of death, 
and the survivor is not arrested. But instead of these old-fashioned proceed- 
ings, a meeting of citizens takes place, the survivor is requested to be present 
when the circumstances of the homicide are inquired into, and the unfailing 
verdict of ‘justifiabie,” “self-defence,” ete., is pronounced, and the law 
stands vindicated. That justice is often deprived o a victim there is not 
adoubt. Yet in all of the many affairs of this kind in which ‘ Wild Bill” has 
performed a part, and which have come to my knowledge, there is not a 
single instance in which the verdict of twelve fair-minded men would not 
be pronounced in his favor. That the even tenor of his way continues to 
be disturbed by little events of this description may be inferred from an item 
which has been floating lately through the columns of the press, and which 
states that “the funeral of ‘Jim Bludso,’ who was killed the other day by 
‘Wild Bill,’ took place to-day.” It then adds: ‘The funeral expenses were 
borne by ‘ Wild Bill.’”” What could be more thoughtful than this? Not only 
to send a fellow mortal out of the world, but to pay the expenses of the 
transit. Guerrier, the half-breed, also accompanied the expedition as guide 


and interpreter. 
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Everything being in readiness to move, the column began its march, and 
reached the vicinity of the village before day had fully dawned. Here a 
brief halt was necessary, until the light was sufficient to enable our scouts to 
discover the trail of the Indians. When they finally set to discover this, their 
method was highly interesting, and resembled not a little the course of a 
thorough sportsman, who, with a well-trained pointer or setter, thoroughly 
“ranges” and * beats” the ground insearch of his coveted game. The Indians had 
set out on their flight soon after dark the preceding night; a heavy frost covered 
the ground and rendered it difficult to detect the trail from the many pony 
tracks which are always found in the vicinity of a village. We began to grow 
impatient at the delay, when one of the Indians gave the “ halloo ” as the signal 
that the trail was discovered, and again the column marched forward. Our 
order of march was for the Indian and white scouts to keep a few hundred 
paces in advance of the troops, so that momentary delays upon the part of 
those watching and following the trail should not extend to the troops. The 
Indians on leaving the village had anticipated pursuit and had adopted meas- 
ures to mislead us. In order to prevent their trail from being easily recogniz- 
able, they had departed in as many detachments or parties almost as there 
were families or lodges in the village, each party taking a different direction 
from the others, having personally agreed, of course, upon the general direction 
and place of reuniting. Once being satisfied that we were on the right trail, 
no difficulty was found in following it as rapidly as our horses could walk. 
The Indians had nearly twelve hours the start of us, but being encumbered by 
their families, we hoped to overhaul them before many days. Our first obsta- 
cle was encountered when we struck Walnut creek, a small stream running 
east and west some thirty miles north of the Arkansas at that point. The 
banks were so high and abrupt that it was impossible to reach the water's edge, 
let alone clamber up the opposite bank. A few of the Indians had been able to 
accomplish this feat, as was shown by the tracks on the opposite side; but the 
main band had moved up stream in search of a favorable crossing, and we were 
compelled to do likewise. Here we found that the Indians had called a halt, 
built fires, and cooked their breakfast. So rapidly had we gained upon them 
that the fires were burning freshly, and the departure of the Indians had been 
so abrupt that they left several ponies with their packs tied to trees. One of 
the packs belonged to a famous chief, ‘Roman Nose,” who was one of those 
who met us at the grand gathering just before we reached their village a few 
days before. One of our Delawares who made the capture was very proud 
of the success, and was soon seen ornamenting his head-dress with the bright 
crimson feathers taken from the wardrobe of ‘Roman Nose.” Encouraged 
by our progress, we continued the pursuit as rapidly as a due regard fer our 
horses would permit. Thus far, neither myself nor any of the soldiers had 
caught sight of any Indians; but our Delaware scouts, who were constantly 
in the advance and on our flanks, taking advantage of the bluffs to reconnoitre, 
frequently reported that they saw small parties of Indians observing our move- 
ments from a distance. From positive evidences, familiar to those accustomed 
to the Plains, we were convinced that we were rapidly gaining upon the In- 
dians. The earth upturned by the feet of their ponies and by the ends of the 
trailing lodge-poles, was almost as damp and fresh as that disturbed by the 
horses of the command. Soon we discovered additional signs of encourage- 
ment. The route now became strewn with various lodge-poles and other ob- 
stacles peculiar to an Indian’s outfit, showing that they were “ lightening up” 
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so as to facilitate their escape. So certain did we feel of our ability to out-trail 
them, that the only question now was one which has often determined the suc- 
cess of military operations. Would darkness intervene to disappoint us? We 
must imitate the example of the Indians, and disembarrass ourselves of every- 
thing tending to retard our speed. The troops would march much faster, if 
permitted to do so, than the rate at which our wagons had forced themselves 
along. It was determined to leave the wagons, under escort of one squadron, 
to follow our trail as rapidly as they could, while the other three squadrons 
pushed on in pursuit. Should darkness settle down before overtaking the In- 
dians, the advantage was altogether against us, as we would be compelled to 
await daylight to enable us to follow the trail, while the Indians were free to 
continue their flight, sheltered and aided by the darkness. By three o'clock 
Pp. M. we felt that we were almost certain to accomplish our purpose. No ob- 
stacle seemed to stand in our way; the trail was broad and plain, and appar- 
ently as fresh as our own. A half hour, or an hour at furthest, seemed only 
necessary to enable us to dash in upon our wily enemy. Alas for human cal- 
culations! The Indians, by means of the small reconnoitring parties ob- 
served by our scouts, had kept themselves constantly informed regarding our 
movements and progress. They had first risked their safety upon the superior 
speed and endurance of their ponies—a safe reliance when favored by the 
grass season, but in winter this advantage was on our side. Failing in their 
first resource, they had a second and better method of eluding us. So long as 
they kept united and moved in one body, their trail was as plainly to be seen 
and as easily followed as if made by a heavily-laden wagon train. We were 
not called upon to employ time and great watchfulness on the part of our 
scouts to follow it. But when it was finally clear to be seen that, in the race 
as it was then being run, the white man was sure to win, the proverbial 
cunning of the red man came to his rescue and thwarted the plans of his pur- 
suers. Again dividing his tribe, as when first setting out from the village, into 
numerous small parties, we were discouraged by seeing the broad well-beaten 
trail suddenly separate inte hundreds of indistinct routes, leading fan-shape in 
as many different directions. What was to be done? 

The general direction of the main trail, before dissolving into so many small 
ones, had been nearly north, showing that if undisturbed in their flight the In- 
dians would strike the Smoky Hill overland route, cross it, then pursue their 
way northward to the headwaters of the Solomon or Republican river, or fur- 
ther still, to the Platte river. Selecting a central trail, we continued our pur- 
suit, now being compelled often to halt and verify our course. The trail grad- 
ually grew smaller and smaller, until by five o’clock it had become so faint as 
to be followed with the greatest difficulty. We had been marching exactly 
twelve hours without halting, except to water our horses. Reluctantly we 
were forced to go into camp and await the assistance of daylight. The Dela- 
ware scouts continued the pursuit six miles further, but returned without ac- 
complishing anything. The Indians, after dividing up into small parties, kept 
up communication with each other by means of columns of signal smoke. 
‘These signal smokes were to be seen to the west, north, and east of us, but 
none nearer than ten miles. They only proved to us that we were probably 
on the trail of the main body, as the fires were in front and on both sides of us. 
We had marched over thirty-five miles without a halt. The Delawares having 
determined the direction of the trail for six miles, we would be able next 
morning to continue that far at least unaided by daylight. Our wagons over 
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took us a few hours after we reached camp. Reveille was sounded at two 
o'clock the next morning, and four o’clock found us again in the saddle, and 
following the guidance of our friendly Delawares. The direction of our march 
took us up the valley and almost dry bed of a small stream. The Delawares 
thought we might find where the Indians had encamped during the night, by 
following the upward course of the stream, but in this we were disappointed. 
The trail became more and more indistinct, until it was lost in the barren 
waste over which we were then moving. To add to our annoyance, the water- 
course had become entirely dry, and our guides were uncertain as to whether 
water could be procured in one day’s march in any direction except that from 
which we had come. We were, therefore, forced to countermarch after reach- 
ing a point thirteen miles from our starting-place in the morning, and retrace 
our steps until the uncertain stream in whose valley we then were would give 
us water enough for our wants. 

Here I will refer to an incident entirely personal, which came very near 
costing me my life. When leaving our camp that morning I felt satisfied that 
the Indians, having travelled at least a portion of the night, were then many 
miles in advance of us, and there was neither danger nor probability of en- 
countering any of them near the column. We were then in a magnificent 
game country, buffalo, antelope, and smaller game being in abundance on all 
sides of us. Although an ardent sportsman, I had never hunted the buffalo up 
to this time, consequently was exceedingly desirous of tasting of its excite- 
ment. I had several fine English greyhounds, whose speed I was anxious to 
test with that of the antelope, said to be—which I believe—the fleetest of ani- 
mals. I was mounted on a fine large thoroughbred horse. Taking with me 
but one man, the chief bugler, and calling my dogs around me, I galloped 
ahead of the column as soon as it was daylight, for the purpose of having a 
chase aftersome antelope which could be seen grazing nearly two miles dis- 
tant. That such a course was rashly imprudent I am ready to admit. A stir- 
ring gallop of a few minutes brought me near enough to the antelope, of which 
there were a dozen or more, to enable the dogs to catch sight of them. Then 
the chase began, the antelope running in a direction which took us away from 
the command. By availing myself of the turns in the course, I was able to 
keep well in view of the exciting chase, until it was evident that the antelope 
were in no danger of being caught by the dogs, which latter had become blown 
from want of proper exercise. I succeeded in calling them off, and was about to 
set out on my return to the column. The horse of the chief bugler, being a 
common-bred animal, failed early in the race, and his rider wisely concluded to 
regain the command, so that I was alone. How far I had travelled from the 
troops I was trying to determine, when I discovered a large, dark-looking ani- 
mal grazing nearly a mile distant. As yet I had never seen a wild buffalo, but 
I at once recognized this as not only a buffulo, but a very large one. Here was 
my opportunity. A ravine near by would enable me to approach unseen until 
almost within pistol range of my game. Calling my dogs to follow me, I 
slowly pursued the course of the ravine, giving my horse opportunity to gather 
himself for the second run. When I emerged from the ravine I was still sev- 
eral hundred yards from the buffalo, which almost instantly discovered me, and 
set off as fast as his legs could carry him. Had my horse been fresh the race 
would have been a short one, but the preceding long run had not been with- 
out effect. Tow long or how fast we flew in pursuit, the intense excitement 
of the chase prevented me from knowing. I only knew that even the grey- 
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hounds were left behind, until finally my good steed placed himself and me 
close alongside the game. It may be because this was the first I had seen, but 
surely of the hundreds of thousands of buffaloes which I have since seen, none 
have corresponded with him in size and lofty grandeur. My horse was above 
the average size, yet the buffalo towered even above him. I had carried my 
revolver in my hand from the moment the race began. Repeatedly could i 
have placed the muzzle against the shaggy body of the huge beast, by whose 
side I fairly yelled with wild excitement and delight, yet each time would I 
withdrawn the weapon, as if to prolong the enjoyment of the race. It was a 
race for life or death, yet how different the award from what could be imagined. 
Still we sped over the springy turf, the high breeding and mettle of my horse 
being plainly visible over that of the huge beast that struggled by his side. 
Mile after mile was traversed in this way, until the rate and distance began to 
tell perceptibly on the bison, whose protruding tongue and labored breathing 
plainly betrayed his distress. Determined to end the chase and bring down 
my game, I again placed the muzzle of the revolver close to the body of the 
buffalo, when, as if divining my intention, and feeling his inability to escape by 
flight, he suddenly determined to fight, and at once wheeled, as only a buffalo 
can, to gore my horse. So sudden was this movement, and so sudden was the 
corresponding veering of my horse to avoid the attack, that to retain my con- 
trol over him I hastily brought up my pistol hand to the assistance of the other. 
Unfortunately as I did so my finger, in the excitement of the occasion, pressed 
the trigger, discharged the pistol, and sent the fatal ball into the very brain of 
the noble animal I rode. Running at full speed he fell dead in the course of 
his leap. Quick as thought I disengaged myself from the stirrups and found 
myself whirling through the air over and beyond the head of my horse. My 
only thought, as I was describing this trajectory, and my first thought on reach- 
ing terra firma, was, ‘‘ What will the buffalo do with me?” Although at 
first inclined to rush upon me, my strange procedure seemed to astonish him. 
Either that, or pity for the utter helplessness of my condition, inclined him to 
alter his course and leave me alone to my own bitter reflections. 

In a moment the danger into which I had unluckily brought myself stood 
out in bold relief before me. Under ordinary circumstances the death of my 
horse would have been serious enough. I was strongly attached to him; had 
ridden him in battle during a portion of the late war; yet now his death, except 
in its consequences, was scarcely thought of. Here I was, alone in the heart 
of the Indian country, with warlike Indians known to be in the vicinity. I was 
not familiar with the country. Tlow far I had travelled, or in what direction 
from the column, I was at a loss to know. In the excitement of the chase I 
had lost all reckoning. Indians were liable to pounce upon me at any mo- 
ment. My command would not note my absence probably for hours. Two of 
my dogs overtook me, and with mute glances first at the dead steed, then at me, 
seemed to inquire the cause of this strange condition of affairs. Their instinct 
appeared to tell them that we were in misfortune. While I was deliberating 
what to do, the dogs became uneasy, whined piteously, and seemed eager to 
leave the spot. In this desire I sympathized with them, but whither should I 
go? I observed that their eyes were generally turned in one particular direc- 
tion; this I accepted as my cue, and with one parting look at my horse, and 
grasping a revolver in each hand, I set out on my uncertain journey. As long 
as the body of my horse was visible above the horizon, I kept referring to it as 
my guiding point, and in this way contrived to preserve my direction. This re- 
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source soon failed me, and I then had recourse to weeds, buffalo skulls, or any 
two objects I could find on my line of march. Constantly my eyes kept scan- 
ning the horizon, each moment expecting, and with reason too, to find myself 
discovered by Indians. 

I had travelled in this manner what seemed to me about three or four miles, 
when far ahead in the distance I saw a column of dust rising. A hasty exam- 
ination soon convinced me that the dust was produced by one of three causes: 
white men, Indians, or buffalo. Two to one in my favor at any rate. Select- 
ing a ravine where I could crawl away undiscovered should the approaching 
body prove to be Indians, I called my dogs to my side and concealed myself as 
well as I could to await developments. The object of my anxious solicitude 
was still several miles distant. Whatever it was, it was approaching in my di- 
rection, as was plainly discernible from the increasing columns of dust. For- 
tunately I had my field-glass slung across my shoulder, and if Indians I could 
discover them before they could possibly discover me. Soon I was able to see 
the heads of mounted men running in irregular order. This discovery shut 
out the probability of their being buffaloes, and simplified the question to white 
men or Indians. Never during the war did I scan an enemy’s battery or ap- 
proaching column with half the anxious care with which I watched the party 
then approaching me. Fora long time nothing satisfactory could be deter- 
mined, until my eye caught sight of an object which, high above the heads of 
the approaching riders, told me in unmistakable terms that friends were ap- 
proaching. It was the cavalry guidon, and never was the sight of stars and 
stripes more welcome. My comrades were greatly surprised to find me seated 
on the ground alone and without my horse. A few words explained all. A 
detachment of my men, following my direction, found my horse and returned 
with the saddle and other equipments. Another horse, and Richard was him- 
self again, plus a little valuable experience, and minus a valuable horse. 

In retracing our steps later in the day, in search of water sufficient for 
camping purposes, we marched over nine miles of our morning route, and at 
two p. M. of April 16 we went into camp. From this point I wrote a despatch 
to General Hancock and sent it back by two of my scouts, who set out on their 
journey as soon as it was dark. It was determined to push on and reach the 
Smoky Hill route as soon as possible, and give the numerous stage stations 
along that route notice of the presence of warlike Indians. This was before 
the Pacific Railroad or its branches had crossed the Plains. Resting our ani- 
mals from two until seven P. M., we were again in the saddle and setting out 
for a night march, our only guide being the north star. We hoped to strike 
the stage route near a point called Downie’s Station. After riding all night 
we reached and crossed «bout daylight the Smoky Hill river, along whose 
valley the stage route runs. The stations were then from ten to fifteen miles 
apart; if Indians had crossed this line at any point the station men would be 
informed of it. To get information as to this, as well as to determine 
where we were, an officer with one company was at once despatched on this 
mission. This party had scarcely taken its departure and our pickets 
been posted, before the entire command of tired, sleepy cavalrymen, scouts, 
and Delawares had thrown themselves on the ground and were wrapped in 
the deepest slumber. We had slept perhaps an hour or more, yet it seemed 
but a few moments, when an alarm shot from the lookout and the startling 
ery of “Indians!” brought the entire command under arms. 

G. A. CUSTER. 
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6é AY,” observed Selnarten Bowen to his wife, Nan Bowen, “these 
niggers is gone in for stealin’ worse ‘never. Hev we lost anythin’?” 

Nan Bowen drew herself up to the full height of her five feet nine inches, 
grappled her mighty hips with her large sinewy hands as if she were about to 
threw herself at somebody's head, ground her quid of tobacco with a cowlike 
opening of the mouth and twisting of the lower jaw, and hit a sapling ten feet 
away with nicotine enough to poison a rattlesnake. 

Having thus got her mind in trim and cleared her upper decks for action, 
she proceeded to fire the following contemptuous queries at her ‘old man,” 
meanwhile not once turning her clear gray eyes upon his diminutive figure, but 
staring fixedly and with a curiously blank expression at the rotten roof of her 
log cabin. 

“What hev we got to lose?” said Nan Bowen in a slow, hard, scornful 
monotone, and with long pauses between her sentences. ‘* What did we ever 
own? What did you ever own? What is there in our house? Anythin’ that 
niggers would steal? Not as I knows on.” 

“I’ve arned as much as you hev,” retorted Selnarten, meanwhile sidling 
away from his partner, who was the better man of the two. 

“Who said you didn’t?” answered Nan, still speaking with icy deliberation, 
and still eying her rack-o’-bones dwelling. 

** An’ I’ve done some shootin’,”’ continued Selnarten. 

“Yes, shot rich folkses’ hogs, jest like these niggers,” commented Nan. 

“Wild hogs,” put in Selnarten. ‘TI allays allowed them hogs was wild. 
An’ who said anythin’ agin it? Did you? You et yer part, I reckon.” 

It must be explained that Selnarten Bowen was very suspicious of wildness 
in hogs. He hardly ever saw a porker anywhere or under any conditions, not 
even when shut up in a pen, but what he was ready to impute wildness to him, 
and wanted to shoot or otherwise slay him; and not only slay him, but tote him 
home, and not only tote him home, but eat him. If he had encountered a pig 
in the shape of spareribs and slices of bacon and strings of sausages, he would 
have been disposed to pronounce them wild spareribs and wild slices of bacon 


and wild sausages, and to lay appropriating hands upon them accordingly. It 


is hardly too much to assert that, had a pig come to him in a black dress coat 
and white neckchoker, and exhorted him to attend a camp-meeting, he would 
still have been inclined to fall upon him for a wild pig, and proceed to butcher. 
One wonders, by the way, what would have become of Selnarten had swine 
been thus inimical to wildness in men, and felt it to Le their mission to put an 
end to it. There would surely have been a drove after him intent upon civil- 
izing him by picking his bones. 

** Nobody ever complained,” continued Selnarten. ‘ Nobody ever said hogs 
tome. Now, as for these yere niggers, they’re complained of. Folks want to 
put em down. An’ I go for it.” 

“I don't keer what you do to niggers,” responded Nan, still speaking with 
an air and tone of uttermost scorn, as if there were nothing in creation that she 
did not despise, beginning with negroes and ending with her husband. ‘ You 
can go for ’em ef you like. Only ef you get yourself in a muss don’t come 
howlin’ around me. I won't hev it.” 
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* They’re settin’ up for white folks,” resumed Selnarten in a grunting under- 
tone, as if in his much chasing of wild hogs he had caught the swine pronun- 
ciation. ‘ Folks gen’rally is gwine in for to put’em down. Square Anderson 
an’ Rarry Saxton, an’ a lot more, has jined the Ku-Klux. I’m gwine to try to 
git to jine.” 

*“ Jine away!” answered Nan, with her habitual air of sarcastic and bitter 
indifference. 

“T'll start for Saxonburg now,” decided Selnarten, turning on his heels and 
striking out without further good-bye. 

“Take care yerself,” said Nan, which was her usual adieu when she did not 
say ‘‘Go to the devil!” 

In the next breath she turned toward her husband and called sharply, 
“Say! When you comin’ back?” 

‘*Some time before sun-up,” responded Selnarten, rather wondering that 
she should care. 

‘Fetch home somethin’,” added Nan. ‘ Thar ain’t much in the bar!.” 

“If I see ary wild hog,” promised Selnarten, and pushed on with a rapid, 
slouching lope, not even looking over his shoulder. 

We positively cannot attend further to Selnarten’s adventures without first 
pausing to consider his extraordinary name. Bowen is well enough; there 
have been other people in the world entitled Bowen; we can accept Bowen 
without an effort. But Selnarten is a puzzler, and one might almost say, in 
the phrase of Mr. Boffin, a “scarer.” The man himself could give no sort of 
information upon the subject, as indeed he never thought of giving any or ask- 
ing any. Why he was christened thus, or whether he was christened at all, he 
could no more tell than he could tell the origin of the word christened, or of 
any other word connected with the Christian religion, or with any other reli- 
gion. All he knew about it was that ever since he could remember anything, 
people had addressed him as Selnarten, and he had answered * Yere,” or to 
that effect. As the mind refuses to concede that any native American of An- 
glo-Saxon stock could really lay claim to such a nomenclature, we have spent 
more thought on this philological riddle than it deserves, and have ended by 
guessing that the word Selnarten began life as Elnathan, and got warped into 
its present shape by some hostile influence, perhaps fever and ague. 

Selnarten’s person, like his cognomen, had a made-over look. In build and 
features and expression he was not so much a natural human being as a sort 
of shabby work of art, like a totem or a fetish. That Rembrandt of the spirits 
of the air, that grotesque and malicious sculptor and painter, Malaria, had 
taken him in hand from the days of his doughy infancy, and had moulded and 
colored him in accordance with its wayward taste. He could not show a limb 
nor a muscle which had not been scraped down and withered and distorted by 
this indefatigable and pitiless carver. Malaria had hollowed his abdomen and 
gouged out his cheeks and sunk his eyes and pinched his temples. Then, lay- 
ing aside the chisel, it had gone at him with the brush; staining him from 
within outwards, as if he were a meerschaum pipe; cramming him to reeking 
with all the monotonous tints of dumb ague; taking a fresh dab at him every 
time it got him around to a new swamp; using up on him the richness of acres 
of decaying trees and of creeks full of oozing vegetable mud; running the pen- 
cil along every surface vein and into the whites of his eyes and the roots of his 
hair; spotting him here and stippling him there, and streaking him in other 
places; in short, giving him the finish of a masterpiece. 
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Even the long, thin, and dry locks (seemingly dry enough to rustle) that 
hung short over his narrow forehead and long behind his grimy ears, were of 
a dead-and-alive yellow, which could only have come from the palette of Ma- 
laria. When he combed them, which happened perhaps once a quarter, or 
when he took off his hat, which he generally did on going to bed, he must have 
dispensed fever-and-ague spores through the atmosphere. If he had beena 
side of leather, and had passed his regulation seven years in a vat, he could not 
have been tanned more thoroughly than he was. It seemed also as if Malaria 
had not stopped with his person, but had gone over his very garments and 
taken extra pains with them. His broad-brimmed wool hat was as ragged as 
though it had shaken itself to pieces in ‘cold fits”; and its varnished, spotted, 
bistred drab complexion appeared very much like a continuation of Seluarten’s 
countenance; much as if his head had spread out at the top, after the fashion 
of a toadstool. Same tint in his short-waisted, short-sleeved, buttonless frock 
coat, inadequate vest, wizened trousers, and gaping shoes. Butternut and 
gray and black had all alike become foxy. His entire wardrobe looked as if it 
needed a course of quinine. 

Thus haggard, and warped, and stained, and threadbare, he favored the 
scarecrow species rather than the human; and a scarecrow, for that matter, 
who had fallen from his first estate—a scarecrow badly impoverished, out at el- 
bows, and faded—a scarecrow broken down by the “agur.” <A spectator with 
a bold imagination and a keen eye for color might also have been reminded 
by him of one of those barkless logs which may be seen floating on the mud or 
sticking in tie edging reeds of a southern creek, dark yellow with wet rot and 
light yellow with dry rot, whimsically carved by peckings of birds and gnaw- 
ings of the atmosphere, unwholesome and ugly and dismally picturesque. A 
white man he sometimes proudly called himself; but an unprejudiced ob- 
server would sooner have classed him as a Malay; and philology, bending its 
mind to the subject, might ask, Why not a Malay when so malarious? 

Through the wintry sloughs of one of those roads whose mission it is to ren- 
der travelling difficult, Selnarten Bowen tramped out the five lonesome miles 
which lay between his cabin and the straggling, rusty village of Saxonburg. 

The first person whom he addressed was Squire John Calhoun Rawson. 
Squire Jack, as he was commonly styled, had been useful in other days to Sel- 
narten, having brought him clear of a charge of hog-stealing, the defence being 
wildness in the hog. He was a man of not more than thirty-five, but already 
so corpulent that it seemed as if it would be a comfort to him to disembowel 
him, and a still greater comfort to hang him up by the heels in a breeze, with 
perhaps a cob in his mouth. Even the unimaginative Selnarten could hardly 
look at his legal friend without thinking of an enticing porker. Ilis face was 
large and flattened and pasty, reminding one of a batch of dough set away to 
rise. His eyes were slightly yellowish, for Malaria had given him a touch or 
two; but, for all that, they were not disagreeable eyes to meet; there was both 
kindness and drollery in them. His expression, too, was good-humored, and 
he was almost always smiling quietly, as if his mind ran upon jokes for casters. 

It was dull times with Squire Jack Rawson. Since the war everybody in 
and around Saxonburg had gone more or less bankrupt, and “ lawing” had 
fallen into disrepute, with other luxuries. Squire Jack did little but stand in 
his office door, like Giant Pope in the mouth of his cave, and survey the passers- 
by; only, instead of biting his nails at them, he smiled upon them and cheered 
them with puns and illuminated them with views on politics. At intervals, 
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finding the winter dampness too shrewish, he retreated into his sanctum, threw 
a small green stick on a sulky fire which smoked and spit against the sooty 
back of a cracked Franklin stove, drew himself up to the same in a willow- 
bottomed arm-chair, clapped his puffy feet patronizingly on the stove’s shoulders, 
read anew the local items of the Saxonburg “ Banner,” found them stupid and 
yawned in their faces. Then out he would sally again, like a restless dog out 
of his kennel, to lean against the door-post with hands in pockets, to talk if 
there was a talker at hand, and if not, to smile vaguely. 

“‘ Evenin’, Squire,” was the salutation of Seluarten. In Saxonburg, by the 
way, it was morning until twelve o'clock, and after that it was evening. 

‘How are you, Mr. Bowen?” nodded the lawyer, with that civility which 
a Southerner habitually accords to a white fellow citizen, no matter how poor 
and ignorant. ‘ Anything stirring your way?” 

“ Nary,” replied Mr. Bowen, who could not remember that he had seen a 
hog loose. After pondering a moment, he sidled up to Squire Jack, taking a 
circuitous course, so as to get a little behind him, and muttered in his ear, 
“* Want to see ye.” 

“Well, what is it, Mr. Bowen? Another wild hog case?” 

“ Nary,” whispered Selnarten. ‘“ But how about jinin’ the Ku Klux?” 

Squire Jack meditated; then his dreamy smile brightened; then a merry 
twinkle lighted up his moist eyes. This stupid, unlettered vagabond wanted 
to join the Ku-Klux, undoubtedly with a view to robbing nigger pig-pens with 
impunity. It was a good joke, and it might be worked up into something 
capital; and Squire Jack reflected no further. He was not himself a Ku-Klux, 
and in fact he called himself since the war a Union man, though meanwhile he 
abominated a carpet-bagger. A good-hearted creature, with honorable in- 
stincts, he abhorred the extremists of both parties who were disgracing and 
ruining South Carolina. It seemed to him equally dreadful that the carpet-bag 
adventurers should plunder the State treasury, and that the reactionist despera- 
does who opposed them should bushwhack and maltreat the poor “‘ niggers.” 
Still, he was not a deeply reflective man, and it was not in his nature to take 
things violently to heart, and he never could resist the temptation of a joke. 
Without a thought of the consequences, he determined to have some sport out 
of Selnarten. 

“What am I to understand, Mr. Bowen?” he asked. “Do you wish to 
join the Ku-Klux?” 

“Yes,” mumbled Selnarten, while a tremor of anxiety shook his ill-covered 
skeleton, as if his life-long master, the “agur,” had come for him. 

“Walk into my office, Mr. Bowen,” continued Squire Jack. “ Walk in 
and sit. I'll get together some of the leading members of the order. We'll 
have you on the gridiron directly. By the way, how about whiskey? Could 
you raise a quart?” 

“‘T hain’t got no whiskey, and I hain’t got no money,” confessed Selnarten. 

“Oh well, never mind,” answered Squire Jack, looking, however, a little 
disappointed, as if the joke were drier than he had hoped. “It isn’t absolutely 
necessary, though it’s always best to have it.” 

He turned Selnarten into his office and locked the door on him to keep out 
intruders. Then he trundled his broad face and load of an abdomen into two 
or three neighboring sanctums of brother lawyers, and soon brought together 
half a dozen gentlemen as out of work and as in for fun as himself. Whether 
any one of the six were a Ku-Klux Squire Jack did not and could not know, 
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and light-mindedly did not care. But as head-centres and high joint commuis- 
sioners and grand sojourners of the famous order, he ceremoniously introduced 
them to Selnarten. 

«Gentlemen, take seats,” bowed Squire Jack, forcing his obese thumbs into 
the pockets of his over-crowded waistcoat, and slowly turning his jolly smile, 
like a lantern, from face to face of the company. ‘ This chapter will now come 
to order,” he proceeded, assuming an elocutionary manner, “for the purpose 
of receiving into the bosom of Ku-Kluxery and all other luxery a most ac- 
ceptable candidate, Mr. Selnarten Bowen. Gentlemen, we all know this 
candidate; he was born and brought up in our very midst; we know him 
as Norval knew the Grampian Hills. We know who his mother was; we 
have reason to believe that we know who his grandmother was; and, gentle- 
men, if we had lived long enough ago, I venture to say that we might have 
known who his great-grandmother was; and, gentlemen, it would not surprise 
me in the least to learn that that great-grandmother was a continental dam.” 

Here Squire Jack looked blandly and steadily into the saffron eyes of Sel- 
narten, who, being in a state of extreme intimidation and confusion, responded 
meekly, ‘‘ That’s so!” much to the delight of the counterfeit Ku-klux. 

But we have not space to report Squire Jack’s oratory. For ten minutes 
he ran a stream of extravagances; it was a grotesque imitation of the so-called 
spread-eagle style of eloquence; it was a farrago of hifalutin which would 
have charmed an Arkansas jury. He ended by demanding in a voice of thun- 
der that whoever objected to the reception of this candidate into the holy alli- 
ance and brotherhood of Ku-Kluxery should now set forth cause for his oppo- 
sition, or else forever thereafter hold his peace. 

“We all seem to assent to the nomination,” observed Colonel Gallop of the 
ex-Confederate army. ‘ Let the neophyte be inducted into the mysteries.” 

“«Stand up, neophyte,” ordained Squire Jack. 

“Me?” inquired Selnarten. 

“Yes,” said Squire Jack. 

Selnarten rose to his feet. 

“Now stand on your head.” 

The poor ignoramus tried to obey, and naturally fell ina heap. Next he 
was mounted on a table, then made to crawl under it on his hands and knees, 
and so on through a variety of ridiculous gymnastics, the ceremony ending 
with seating him cross-legged on the Franklin stove, which fortunately was in 
a lukewarm condition, as it generally was. At last the jokers were tired of 
their poor fun, and put an end to it. 

“Mr. Bowen, youare now a Ku-Klux,” said Squire Jack. ‘* You are nowa 
free and accepted member of our great order. All that remains is to instruct 
you in your newresponsibilities and duties, which consist in being at peace and 
amity with all men, and in bearing enmity and hate toward wild hogs. In 
the words of our classic founder, Quousque tandem, Catilina, abutere patientia 
nostra ?—that is to say, how long shall these wild hogs abuse our patience ? Go, 
Brother Ku-Klux; go, Brother Selnarten Bowen—take care of yourself. And if, 
in the performance of what shall come to pass, you get into trouble, come to 
me.” 

Out of the presence of these jesters went Selnarten, much in the dark as to 
what a Ku-Klux was bound or permitted to do, but not in the least doubting that 
he wasa Ku-Klux. 

How should he doubt it? All his life he had looked up to “high-tone gen- 
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tlemen” for instruction an¢@ Girection. He was simple, he was profoundly 
ignorant, and he was the child of simplicity and ignorance from untold gener- 
ations, inheriting simplicity and ignorance as he inherited the name of Bowen. 
He could not read; his father before him could not read; he was sprung from 
a race of illiterate low-downers ; they, probably, from illiterate convicts deported 
to the Virginias; they, probably, from illiterate tramps or hinds in Old Eng- 
land. All the way back to the days of the Heptarchy, it may be; all the way 
back to the pirate keels of Hengist and Horsa; all the way through the Ger- 
manic forests and the Scythian steppes; all the way back across to the Indo- 
European cradle in Aryana; there is no certainty that a Bowen of this stock 
ever did read—no certainty that a Bowen of this stock was ever anything but 
illiterate and stupid. With the inherited, accumulated, and concentrated igno- 
rance of so many generations in his brain and his very marrow, how should Sel- 
narten fail to be the bubble of every high-toned gentleman who chose to puff 
him out with a breath of nonsense, and shake him loose for folly or mischief ? 

“What did they tell me I oughter do?” queried this American freeman and 
elector, as he trudged homeward through clinging mire and gathering dark- 
ness. ‘Said suthin’ about peace with all men. That means white men, 
reckon. Of course don’t mean niggers; can’t mean niggers. Anyhow, said I 
mought go for hogs, wild hogs, Reckon I will. Reckon I will mow. Nan 
tole me to fetch home suthin’.” 

On the road, or rather a quarter of a mile off the road, lived a fellow-citi- 
zen and elector who was as simple and ignorant as Selnarten himself, but who 
in the matter of wealth had considerably the advantage of him, being the 
owner of a pig. Ham Irvine was a one-legged negro, pretty well advanced in 
middle life, but otherwise a stout and hearty “chunk of a man.” Being un- 
fitted for field work through his infirmity, he had picked up the art of cobbling, 
and gained a meagre living by mending brogans for his colored brethren, and 
putting new vitality into old harnesses, etc., for white farmers. He was often 
seen in the village, stumping grimly about in search of jobs or dues, his solid 
figure draped to the heels in the greasy azure of a cast-off military overcoat, 
underneath which were other garments vastly in need of a washtub. 

Notwithstanding his fifty years and his deficiency in members, Ham was a 
fervent seeker after the gentle sex, and much in the habit of matrimony. He 
had had nobody knows how many wives; in fact, there never was a more 
marrying man in a monogamous country; and this saint’s perseverance was 
needed to keep him spliced, for his better halves were addicted to absconding. 
IIlam, you see, believed in loving and chastening; if a woman was what he 
called foolish, he used to “lam” her; and if a hickory wouldn't answer, he 
laid on with his wooden leg. The result was that his hymeneal bliss was sub- 
ject to frequent interruptions, and that he spent about as much time in hunt- 
ing wives, old or new, as in looking up jobs of cobbling. 

The last prize which he had drawn at the altar was a fat, lazy, ragged, 
fatherless and motherless young offscouring of the earth, known to Saxonburg 
by the unsupported name of Phillis. This offscouring had married Ham, as 
whiter ladies have married more numerously-legged men, for the sake of get- 
ting a home. Her opinion of said home may be inferred from the fact that at 
the end of a week she decided to dispense with the rest of the honeymoon, 
took an early start for parts unknown, and ran clean away from her old man, 
who of course had not a high turn of speed. Ham, who never gave up a 
spouse willingly, stumped after her as far as the village, left messages of 
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mercy or of threatening for her with all her acquaintance, and in short did his 
dull best to get her back. While engaged in pegging to and fro on this labor 
of love, he had been observed by his brother elector, the candidate for Ku-Klux. 
Selnarten at once conceived the suspicion that Ham’s pig had gone wild, and 
resolved to look into the animal’s moral status on his way home. 

‘“‘Wonder if he’s back,” mused the cracker, as he came to a turn in the 
miry road, whence diverged a still mirier path leading to the cobbler’s cabin 
*Reckon not yet. Wooden legs can't travel much. Reckon I'll see after his 
shoat.” 

He had his gun with him—a gun that had been dropped on more than one 
battle-field—a gun that had seen service, and showed it, yet not quite a crip- 
ple. With his rusty Enfield under his arm, its lock shielded from the dripping 
of dank branches by his ragged coat, Selnarten struck through a slip of swampy 
wood (with Malaria painting away at him) and came out upon a bare, sandy 
old field, the passepartout of Ham’s cabin. No dog barking, he guessed that 
the negro was still absent, and boldly approached the lonely dwelling. The 
shoat, he knew, pastured by day at his own sweet will, but at night was always 
housed with his master for safety, and probably now would not be far distant. 
Selnarten hunted and Selnarten grunted; but piggy neither appeared nor an- 
swered. 

“ Dog gone the critter!” muttered our Ku-Klux. ‘“ He’s run wild, sure pop; 
an’ I'll cut his durned throat. Reckon he’s inside. That’s it. Ham shet him 
up afore he put out.” 

It was not difficult to enter the cabin. The only lock was a wooden latch 
pulled by a string which hung outside. After a little fumbling and listening, 
Selnarten crossed the teetering threshold, closed the door after him, and began 
a game of blind man’s buff among Ham’s benches, barrels, and other rude 
furniture, his object of course being to find the shoat. He was quite easy about 
it; in other days he had hunted pork with an evil conscience, but now he had 
not the least idea that he was committing a crime. Holding himself to be a 
true member of the Ku-Klux society, and supposing that every Ku-Klux hada 
right to ‘go for niggers” in any way that pleased him, he had no more scru- 
ples of conscience about his person than if he had been a sheriff duly provided 
with a search-warrant. 

The shoat, too, was there. He could hear him snuffling and grunting and 
capering in a most appetizing manner, fairly making a cracker’s mouth water. 
But catch him he could not; the animal had a surprising aptitude for blind 
man’s buff; he was like the famous pig who was too spry to be counted. After 
falling down several times, Selnarten decided to have a light; he turned over 
the smouldering back-log, threw on some bits of pitch pine, and roused a 
blaze. Now he had a clear view of the cobbler’s interior; and we also cannot 
do better than take a look at it. A sketch of Ham’s cabin will be doubly use- 
ful, as it will give us a tolerably exact idea of Selnarten’s cabin, and of the 
cabin of many another negro and low-downer. 

It was a log house, and not a very fine one of the kind, and not ending its 
career so fine as it had begun it. The logs had gone into the job in sucha 
hurry that they had not taken time to get themselves seasoned or squared, or 
even to pull off their jackets; and the consequence was that they were now in 
a lamentably shrunken, warped, deformed, knock-kneed, bow-legged condi- 
tion; leaning apart as if they were mutually afraid of catching the dry rot of 
each other; their remnants of bark peeling up in worm-eaten tatters; neither 
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clothed nor in their right minds. Originally they had been chinked in with 
clay; but this filling had been soaked out by rains or nibbled out by winds 
or poked out by rampaging outsiders; and now the gaps had either nothing at 
all in them, or only some crumbling edgings of common earth. Thus the 
walls had become a sort of open-work, or trellis, more fitted for vines to clam- 
ber upon than useful as a protection against the weather. If the man in the 
moon, surveying the house with his best telescope, had taken it for a hencoop, 
or a squirrel cage with the wheel off, he would not thereby have incurred a 
just charge of lunacy. Counting from top to bottom and all around the four 
sides, there must have been something like two or three hundred drafts in this 
residence. The roof was of a piece with the rest; the unpainted boards of 
which it was constructed had been blown apart so much and put together again 
so little that they were all at sixes and sevens; and there were any number of 
openings to let the glory of the heavens through. Standing inside, you could 
see any constellation you liked; and standing in any constellation you liked, 
you could see inside. 

The floor was much the same with the roof. Every board in it had its own 
mind as to the way it wanted to lie, and also as to whether it wanted to lie 
down or get up. Some of them had both extremities aloft, as if they were 
sticking up their heads to see whether their toes were covered. Some were 
fastened at one end and some at the other, and some in the middle, each ac- 
cording to his luck. You could not walk across this floor without producing a 
succession of slams and clatters, and other ligneous grumblings, as if it were 
complaining of your awkwardness and wanting to know when you would get 
off it. It was a dreadful floor for a stranger to venture upon in the dark, being 
always ready to make a sly grab at his toes and a vicious spring at his nose, as 
Selnarten Bowen by this time well knew. In one spot there were no boards at 
all, but a man trap or quadruped trap in the shape of a large hole, the result 
of a short and easy method of manufacturing kindlings. This hole did not 
precipitate you into a cellar, but into something in the way of open country 
between the cabin and the earth, where the wind and Ilam’s shoat were ac- 
customed to root among straws, feathers, bones, and other refuse, and where 
IIam’s successive pickaninnies had disported themselves until they were car- 
ried away by their absquatulating mammies. 

Selnarten took no note of all these picturesque details. Neither did he 
pause to examine the rough furniture of the cabin, the home-made cobbler’s 
bench, the one low stool, the two limping chairs, the pot and frying pan, His 
mind, the whole of it, what little there was of it, was bent upon the pig. At 
iast he discovered hisgame. The cunning little beast (a forty-pounder or there- 
abouts) had sought refuge behind Ham’s bed. This bed was not on a bedstead, 
but on the floor in one corner. It was a rabble of old straw mattress, ragged 
empty sacks, tatters of carpeting and greasy coverlets, all lying in tangled 
confusion, as if they had got drunk, gone to fighting, and fallen ina heap. In 
the rear of this rampart appeared the shoat, his spine bristling, his snout twitch- 
ing, and his eyes twinkling. 

Selnarten stood his gun in one corner, drew and opened his large jack-knife, 
and made a rush. There was a wonderful chase; the shoat dodged, galloped, 
grunted, and squealed; the rheumatic boards of the floor jumped about in 
an agony; the cracker ran and stumbled and rolled and rose and ran again. 
A complete account of the ups and downs of that hunt, of all its adventures, 
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horizontal and perpendicular, would make too longa story. We must cut the 
matter short by stating, with brutal brevity, that Selnarten killed the pig. 

And now came new excitement. Just as the suffering innocent gave forth 
his last gurgle the door of the cabin flew open with a bang, and its owner 
stumped in. Ham Irvine, returning wifeless from the village, had discovered 
a light in his domicile, and, suspecting danger to his shoat, had hurried to the 
rescue. Mr. Bowen was disagreeably surprised, but he was unnaturally intel- 
ligent in whatever related to pig-stealing, and he showed himself equal to the 
emergency. Snatching a piece of carpeting from Ham's miscellany of a bed, 
he flung it upon the blazing light-wood and produced darkness. 

‘‘Who’s yere?” demanded Ham. 

“The Ku-Klux,” responded Mr. Bowen, suddenly recollecting that he be- 
longed to that noble society, and claiming its lawful privileges. 

** Somebody’s been worryin’ my shoat,” continued Ham, either not hearing 
the awful name, or not caring for it. 

“You better clar!” advised Mr. Bowen, who by this time had got hold of 
his gun. 

“You clar youself,” retorted Ham. ‘* Whoever you is, you no business in- 
side my do’, when I ain't yere.” 

Then came a fight in the dark. Ham, who was very muscular, and much 
more lively on his badly-matched supporters than one might imagine, gota 
grip of Selnarten’s baggy clothing, floored him at the first jerk, and fell across 
him. For a minute there was an amazing clatter, the loose boards floundering 
and bouncing as if they were determined to get out from under, and the 
wooden leg joining in the uproar with extraordinary emphasis, rapping and 
tapping as if it were carrying on a scuffle of its own. At last the combatants 
separated in three divisions, one being the cracker, another the negrg, and an- 
other the negro’s spare limb. This last was a weapon which Ham weil knew 
how to use. He caught it up, gave it a vicious swing in the direction of his 
antagonist, and laid him prostrate. 

And now the gun came into play. Under ordinary circumstances Selnar- 
ten would not have ventured to carry out a job of mere pig-stealing by shoot- 
ing a human being, even though that human being were no more than a “ nig- 
ger.” But this evening he believed that he was a Ku-Klux, and that as such he 
had a right to kill whosoever resisted him. He seized his Enfield, aimed it 
at a dark something which he knew must be Ham, aimed it with intent to take 
life, and fired. When he left the cabin, with the defunct shoat upon his 
shonider, he was not only a pig-stealer and a burglar, but a murderer. 

Weeks later, when martial law was declared in his district, when troopers in 
blue jackets arrived to trample out a silly and savage reign of terror, when 
high-toned and low-toned members of the famous order were confessing their 
atrocities and surrendering themselves for trial, this almost incredibly ignorant 
creature came into military headquarters and gave himself up-as a Ku-Klux, re- 
vealing for the first time who it was that had killed Ham Irvine. 

J. W. De Forest. 
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LOTTERY GAMBLERS, 


Y the laws of New York all lotteries are declared to be common and public 

nuisances, and all persons keeping an office for the sale of lottery tickets, 

or in any way aiding and abetting in the sale of such tickets, are made liable 

to fine and imprisonment. Lawmakers have seldom descended to such detail 

as they have in the statutes of the State of New York against lotteries and 

gambling, which are laboriously and carefully drawn to make violations of 
them im possible. 

While these statutes have stared the administrators of the law in the face 
for more than a generation of human life, no offence has been so habitually and 
openly committed in the city of New York as dealing in lottery tickets. There 
is scarcely a street in the whole city, from the Battery to Harlem Bridge, where 
the shops of the lottery dealers cannot be found. In the lowest slums and in 
the most respectable quarters, in the midst of dwellings and among the great 
financial institutions, it is equally impossible to avoid the shops, concealed un- 
der the thinnest possible of disguises, where tickets are sold in the regular lotter- 
ies, which are just now the Havana, the Kentucky State, and the Paducah, and 
where also you may play policy in any way and for any amount you may 
choose. 

It is true there is no inscription on any of these shops proclaiming the pre- 
cise character of the business carried on within, but the legend they do bear 
has long been so generally understood that the words “‘ Exchange Office” have 
come to be synonymous with lottery office when found upon a street window 
under circumstances now to be detailed. In every case where the words given 
are seen upon a street window, and the curious upon entering the street door 
sees a close partition four or five feet in front of him in whieh there is a door, 
the upper part of which is of frosted glass, he has but to open and pass through 
this door and state his desire to purchase a “Havana,” ‘“ Kentucky,” or 
“Paducah” to have those of the day spread out before him on the counter with- 
out question or remark. The visitor, looking about him, will notice that the 
inner office is at least thrice the size of the outer one, and if he tarries will see 
that no business whatever is transacted in the latter. Once in a while some 
bucolic person will enter and ask to buy gold or exchange; but the man who 
steps from the inner shop, with a tinge of contempt for the excessive verdancy 
of his customer in his tone, will answer shortly to the effect that he cannot ac- 
commodate him, and hurry back to his proper post behind the partition. No- 
ticing these things, you become convinced of what you before suspected, that 
it is the sole business of all these shops to vend lottery tickets or take plays 
upon “ policy.” 

If the visitor lingers long enough, and merely keeps his eyes open, or does 
better and avoids suspicion by visits on successive days when he makes pur- 
chases to small amounts of both tickets and policy slips, he will very soon 
come to understand the genera! workings of the little game he is observing. 
Having obtained my knowledge of the swindle by the latter method, I must in- 
sist on the small amounts to any reader who may be incited to follow my ex- 
ample, and give as a reason that he has about one chance in ninety thousand 
to get his money back. 
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The price of a full Havana lottery ticket is thirty-two dollars, but it is 
divided into tenth and twentieth parts, each purchasable at a proportionate 
price. The domestic article comes cheaper, as the price of tickets in the 
most expensive “schemes” is but ten dollars, and you can get half or 
quarter tickets for a proportionate sum. Usually, however, the cost of 
wholes is but five dollars, and there are some drawings every week when 
the price is but two dollars and fifty cents, and once each week when it is 
but one dollar, on which occasion you can try your luck for the fourth of 
five thousand dollars at a cost of only twenty-five cents, less a discount of 
fifteen per cent. if you take the precaution to purchase of a large dealer. 
When you have obtained your ticket, whatever may be its cost or chances, it 
will have three numbers printed in the corner and across the face, and will 
have a promise to pay whatever prize may be drawn to these numbers forty 
days after the drawing, which is particularly specified as to its date and the 
number of its class. 

To the thousands who constantly have one or more of such bits of oblong 
paper in their pockets there seems to be a strange fascination in the possession. 
Both sexes, all ages, from childhood to the decrepitude of years, all grades 
and races of mankind, indulge in the possibilities represented by these scraps, 
so that there is no vice more generally practised than that of gambling in lot- 
teries. It is perhaps less dangerous to its votaries and not so inimical to the 
public good as faro-gambling, but it is sufficiently hurtful in both respects to 
make it worth while to have the laws against it enforced. While a few of the 
very poor and some of the extremely rich take its chances, the great mass of 
its devotees are from the middle classes, who are sufficiently refined to yearn 
for something more than the comforts of life, and hence crowd the dubious 
path which seems to offer the chance of leading to sudden wealth. These are 
mostly young men who have been well reared, and, marrying upon slender 
means, find themselves every year staggering more and more under the aug- 
menting burdens of an increasing family. Nothing is more natural than that 
they should seek by every possible means to avert the descent in social condi- 
tion which is the inevitable corollary of such circumstances. The man who 
has been well housed, well dressed, well fed, and surrounded in his home with 
some of the appliances of refined life, is appalled when he finds at the end of 
the year that he has exceeded his income and must curtail his expenses. The 
horrors of the tenements or the shabby gentility of lodgings staring him in the 
face, he kicks against his fate with something of desperation in the effort. The 
man of nerve finding himself in this condition seeks to better himself by le- 
gitimate operations, and tries desperate ventures which make or break him 
with bewildering rapidity. But the weak man, who has nothing in his nature 
wherewith he can buffet fortune, broods over his misfortunes until at last the 
happy thought strikes him and he hastens off to buy a lottery ticket. When 
his ticket proves a blank, as it is sure to do, he clutches at the ‘delusion of bet- 
ter luck next time, and he buys again and again, until his substance is all gone 
and he has sadly illustrated the inspired truth: ‘* Unto every one that hath shall 
be given, but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” Side by side with these ne’er-do-weels are other buyers of a totally 
different stamp. There are hundreds of men who constantly but carefully in- 
vest in the delusive bits of paper and give to 

——airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name, 


from their reveries based upon the mere possession. Slowly but steadily 
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accumulating by their regular avocations, they are in haste to be rich, and are 
impelled to lotteries by the same cause which, acting in a different way, drives 
others into Wall street gambling, and still others into opening a bank with a 
crowbar. They buy nearly every day, always twice or thrice in each week, but 
rarely invest sums large enough to pinch them by the loss. They are incor- 
rigible believers in the proverb that “ it is a long lane which has no turn,” and 
they confidently believe that each ticket will bring them to that turn. They 
constantly harbor and often cite the case of the man who commenced buying 
lottery tickets when a mere boy and kept it up year after year until at last he 
secured a $30,000 prize, whereupon, remarking sententiously that “ lightning 
never strikes the same tree twice,” he at once and forever abandoned the prac- 
tice. They all intend to imitate him. 

These are only generalizations of lottery buyers, who may be classified in re- 
gard to special characteristics in much more numerous subdivisions. There 
is the man who once secured a small prize, and has since spent twenty fold its 
amount in the vain hope of obtaining a successor of more respectable propor- 
tions. There is the man who knows a man who heard a fellow talking of an- 
other fellow he once knew who had drawn a “capital,” and he cites the misty 
tradition as a certain sign that he is sure to have the same luck. There is the 
man who saw the new moon over his right shoulder the previous evening, and 
augurs from the accident that he is to have a good run of luck. There is the 
man who wooes the goddess Fortune in dashing haphazard style, and pulling 
out the first ticket he happens to get his fingers on, resolutely turns his eyes 
ceilingward so that he can thrust it into his pocket without seeing what num- 
bers it bears; he has an unfaltering belief that this way of doing the thing is 
vastly superior to aay other, and is certain to bring a prize sooner or later. 
There is the man who is an exact opposite, and makes the selection of his ticket 
a matter of close calculation of chances by looking over the drawings for a 
number of days to get precise information as to what numbers have been 
drawn, and from this shadowy foundation divine what ones will be drawn. 
IIe is a devout believer in the solemnly uttered axiom of the lottery dealer 
that during the year each number is drawn an equal number of times; and if 
any one has not been drawn for several days, he begins to purchase tickets 
bearing it with an unquestioning faith that is amusing to an unbeliever. There 
is another man, however, whose faith in his powers of divination is as amazing 
as the case cited is amusing; and this is the individual who is certain that a 
selected combination of numbers is sure to be drawn, and who rushes in fren- 
zied haste from one office to another looking for the ticket bearing it, and, in- 
consolable if he does not find it, nevertheless does not let fortune give him 
the slip altogether, but plays the numbers in that delusive game called policy, 
which is to be described. This sort of buyer can never be mistakep. He is 
the person who rushes into an office, eagerly calls for the “‘ Kentuckys,” hastily 
looks over the tickets, departs as hurriedly as he came, and of whom the man 
behind the counter remarks, before he is fairly out of ear-shot, ‘* One of the 
sharps—he’s goin’ for a sure thing.” 

These, however, are but mild types of a superstitious credulity that would be 
incredible to any one not familiar with the interior of a lottery office. In each 
one of these of the lower grades is kept a small volume which has the alluring 
title, “* Wheel of Fortune,” and no other book has been so eagerly and devoutly 
read by so many thousands. It is the book of the dreamers, and pretends to 
give the numbers which represent not only every possible phase of rational 
action, but all imaginable phantasma of troubled sleep. There is nothing 
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man or woman can do or omit to do, nothing they can conjure up in the slum- 
ber of indigestion, but the “* Wheel of Fortune” has the numbers which will 
play for it. If aman reading Darwin goes to bed and dreams his grandfather 
was an ape, the book tells him what numbers he must choose to win a prize. 
If a late and heavy supper produces a sense of suffocation that leads the slum- 
berer to take the principal part in a hanging scene, the book tells him how to 
make his nightmare pay a handsome sum. There is a general but entirely 
erroneous idea that this lowest manifestation of superstition is confined to ne- 
groes. It is true that that impressionable race are almost invariably its victims, 
but I have seen hundreds of white men consult the oracle and unflinchingly act 
upon its suggestions. Nor have these men always or even generally been, 
judging from their appearance, of the ignorant or debased class. Persons of 
fair education, of average intellectual gifts, and of tolerable judgment in ordi- 
nary affairs, have been the victims of this delusion. I have never observed any 
one case long enough to know the fact positively, but I have been told and can 
readily believe, that once fuirly seized by this delusion the victims never after- 
wards escape from it. Although every day of every year the oracle is proved 
a sham, they cling to it year after year, and pin their faith to it so long as they 
can scrape together the pitiful sum necessary to purchase the ticket it indicates 
as sure to win. 

Among these victims can be found the pitiful and warning examples of the 
lottery mania. No long-established office is free from the wreck of a former 
patron who has grown prematurely old, and whose mere appearance plain- 
tively illustrates the truth that hope deferred maketh the heart sick. This is a 
man who bought lottery tickets until he spent his last cent, and, though unable 
longer to feed his delusion, yet cannot quit the scene of his many disappoint- 
ments. He finds his only solace in life to be gazing upon the daily drawing, 
and imagining what millions he might have had if he had only had the money 
to buy those three numbers which he knew beforehand were sure to head the 
list in this identical drawing. I have seen scores of such creatures who eke 
out their miserable lives by begging for food and raiment, and by doing odd 
jobs of work manage to obtain shelter and to save the few pennies re- 
quired to again tempt outrageous fortune. One whom I saw every time I en- 
tered a small office on a side street I was told had been a patron for years of 
several shops, and a lounger in the one in which I saw him for months. Ilis 
gaunt face with its sharp angles, and his coarse, patched clothing, told of extreme 
poverty, yet this man had once been possessed of a competence. He had never 
been addicted to dissipation, had deen abstemious in all his habits, to the ex- 
tent that he had denied himself many of the comforts of life even when he had 
ample means to obtain them; yet he was a pauper, and made such by his own 
weakness. All that he possessed had gone into the tills of the lottery dealers, 
where it had produced nothing but gorgeous phantasms of sudden wealth 
which were never to be realized. But this old man was still sanguine that he 
was to clutch the purse of Fortunatus, and that some day a stray penny luckily 
invested was to return to him in a few hours multiplied a hundred fold, and 
this product being reinvested was to yield alike quick and large return, until in 
a few days he was to be a moneyed power in the land. And meantime he 
filled the air with his magnificent castles. His shabby raiment became the 
most costly vestments, his squalid lodging expanded into a grand palace, and 
his coarse food begged at area doors became dainty viands. This old man 
was a perfect type of the lottery buyer, and illustrated very sharply the evil 
effects of the mania. No experience could wean him from his delusion At 
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the end of years of disappointment, when he was bankrupt alike in friends and 
substance, he was certain as he had ever been that to-morrow, or possibly the 
next day, but surely before the end of the week, he should get back all he had 
ever spent, increased many fold. Once I saw a poor twittering bird jumping 
nervously, and with every mark of intense fear, along the limb of a tree toward 
the head of a huge black snake, which was coiled and motionless a few feet 
away. I do not assert that the reptile was “charming” the bird, for the possi- 
bility of the achievement is denied in respectable quarters, nor do I know how 
the bird would have fared in the end, fora lucky cast of a stone brought the 
snake to the ground and speedy death; but I do know that I never saw that 
poor old man drawn by a fascination he could not resist to the lottery wheel, 
but I thought of the twittering bird hopping toward the terrible eye of the huge 
serpent. 

This old man has been cited only as an example and not as an unusual in- 
cident of lottery scenes. There are hundreds like him, and no one among 
them can be made to understand the enormous chances against him in the 
desperate game he is playing. It is useless to tell him that his one ticket has 
but one combination out of 78,000, and that he has therefore just 77,999 chances 
against him for the capital prize, which is the one he is constantly expecting to 
win. Pages of explanation would not clearly show the character of these lot- 
tery schemes, but a general idea of them may be had by a knowledge that the 
drawing is thirteen numbers out of seventy-eight, that the first three constitute 
the capital prize, the second three the next largest prize, and after the regular 
order is exhausted that the first, third, and fourth drawn, and others taken on 
the same principle, constitute the smaller three-number prizes. The two-num- 
ber prizes are made up in the same way; and finally come the single-number 
prizes, which are the sums paid for the tickets less fifteen per cent., and one of 
which is accorded to every ticket having on it any one of the drawn numbers 
without reference to its place in the drawing. 

It is necessary to add that the Kentucky lottery is drawn twice each day by 
commissioners at Covington, Kentucky, and is duly authorized by that State. 
I witnessed a drawing several years ago, and found it to all appearances a 
marvellously proper proceeding, but painfully tedious. The wheel was of 
glass, and stood where all the spectators could see that at the commencement 
of the operation it was absolutely empty. As the first step, one of the com- 
missioners picked up the numbers from one to seventy-eight successively, and 
having held them up to the view of the audience, which on that occasion w: 
composed of a small negro boy and myself, rolled up the pasteboards on 
which the numbers were printed, and, putting each one in a small brass tube 
open at both ends, dropped it into the wheel. When all the numbers had been 
thus disposed of, the aperture in the wheel was closed and locked, after which 
another commissioner turned the wheel rapidly several times in both direc- 
tions so as to mix the numbers thoroughly. A blind boy whose arms were 
bare to the shoulder was then led up to the wheel, and, the aperture having 
been opened, thrust in his hand, took out one of the brass tubes, and handed it 
to one of the three commissioners. This official took out the pasteboard, and 
having displayed the number upon it called it out to a clerk, who wrote it down 
and bellowed it in his turn to a telegraph operator standing at his instrument 
in a remote corner of the room. All this having been done, the wheel was 
again closed and turned twice around. This operation, with the one before de- 
scribed, was repeated until all of the thirteen numbers of the scheme had been 
drawn, and the proceedings were then concluded by the commissioners sign- 
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ing a certificate, stating the time and place of the drawing, the numbers 
placed in the wheel, what ones were drawn, and the order in which they were 
drawn. ‘The certificate is a printed form, and copies of it can be found in every 
oflice in New York where the tickets of the lottery are sold. 

Anything more fair than the drawing it was impossible to imagine, and I 
am forced to the conclusion that the fraud of the thing is in the scheme itself, 
and not in its practical operation. The numbers drawn are telegraphed simul- 
taneously to all the large cities to an agent of the managers, by whom they are 
printed in certificates like that given and distributed to all the offices, so that 
the results of the drawings are found in these places at noon and at five o’clock 
in the afternoon of each day, or an hour after each drawing. It is therefore 
not probable that any frauds are attempted in the publication of the drawn 
numbers, as the drawing follows so quickly on the closing of the books that 
neither the agents nor the dealers can tell what tickets have been sold, and it 
is impossible to guard against the selling of a prize by fraudulently altering 
the numbers; and the risk is so small that it is not worth while to avoid it by 
cheating. As to the risk of each of the three-number prizes, the managers have 
nearly a hundred thousand chances to one against each of their customers, and 
hold almost equally tremendous odds against them for the two-number prizes. 
For the single-number prizes, which are merely nominal in amount, the chances 
are more nearly equal, and the deluded buyers are lured on to additional pur- 
chases by securing one of these trifles. The argument they use to satisfy 
themselves is, that having got their money back they are making these further 
ventures with the money of the managers; for they do not remember that the 
fifteen per cent. is deducted from each prize, no matter how small, and that 
they are doomed to lose that amount in any event. While the securing of 
either of the large prizes is a possible event, there is nothing so improbable. I 
have never heard of but one well-authenticated case where the capital in the 
Kentucky was sold in New York, and the sale of the smaller prizes is so infre- 
quent that the fact is blazoned upon the certificates for weeks afterward. It often 
happens of course that prize tickets are returned unsold by the dealers, and 
this circumstance also attains the dignity of large type on the certificates, for 
the purpose I suppose of convincing the patrons that they have failed to take 
fortune at the flood by neglecting to buy all attainable tickets. 

Before proceeding to mention the other lotteries, I must expose the game 
of “ policy,” which depends for its results upon the drawings of the Kentucky 
or some other combination lottery. No game is more generally played, none 
presents such enormous odds against the player, and none is so peculiar in its 
technical terms. The principal of the latter are ‘* saddle,” “ gig,” “ flat gig,” 
and * horse,” each of which has a distinctive meaning, easy of attainment by 
the player, but difficult to convey to the reader. A player has a “saddle” 
when any two of the numbers he selects are drawn, a “ gig” when three of 
his numbers come out, and a “horse” when the four appear; but he has a 
better chance to acquire Dexter, or any other carefully-guarded steed, than he 
has to attain this highly apocryphal animal. A “flat gig” is three num- 
bers played for all three to be drawn, and gets its name, I presume, from the 
fact that it is played by nobody but fools, who are known in the dialect com- 
mon to detectives and thieves as “flats.” Yet no phase of “ policy” is more 
common, and there are thousands who trust to luck so implicitly that they will 
persist in playing the gig flat, when by also playing for the saddles, of which 
there are three in the gig, they might increase their chances of winning some- 
thing to a prodigious extent. Lest the general reader may be unable to fathom 
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this mystery, I will illustrate it by supposing that the player selects 7—18—25, 
and plays them for the flat gig. To win anything, all the numbers must be 
drawn; but suppose he also saddles the numbers, he will win proportionately if 
either 7—18, 7—25, or 25—18 happen to come from the wheel. He may again 
increase his chances by also playing for the single numbers; and if he should 
play each of them say for one dollar, the saddles for fifty cents each, and the 
gig for twenty-five cents only, he would be indulging in a tolerably sensible 
gambling operation. 

I once met a gorgeous youth in a policy office, who took me into his confi- 
dence so far as to inform me that by adhering to this system and never chang- 
ing his numbers he had made a very comfortable living, but I didn’t believe 
him. I admit, however, that a player of iron nerve and inexhaustible purse 
might in the end beat the bankers of the game with this system by simply 
doubling his ventures every time he lost, and never omitting a single drawing 
in his play; but I never heard of anybody doing it, and do not believe it ever 
can be done. 

The game is so entirely safe for the bankers that immense odds are given the 
players, in promises at least. For single numbers they pay four dollars for one ; 
for saddles, forty for one; for gigs, three hundred for one; and for horses, about 
five hundred for one. Ifthe player undertakes to name the first number to be 
drawn at any lottery, the policy bankers agree to pay him, if he succeeds, one 
thousand dollars for the one he pays them; but, as may be imagined, they are 
rarely called upon to redeem their promises. But this play is unusual, as even 
the most sanguine of players have little faith in their ability to select at nine 
o’clock inthe morning the number that a blind youth will pick first out of 
seventy-eight two hours later. They are as able to do it as to do any of the 
other things they confidently expect to perform, but they cannot be made to 
believe so. The policy-players are the most radical of fatalists as a general 
rule. To a greater extent even than lottery-buyers they depend upon the signs 
and portents found in dreams, or in the most trivial accidents or incidents of 
their waking hours, to determine their play. The *‘ Wheel of Fortune” stands 
them in good stead, and few of the habitual players make a venture without 
consulting that oracle. Negroes are the most constant of policy-players, but 
hardly the most profitable to the bankers, as their investments are usually very 
small. They generally confine such operations within twenty-five cents, which 
they judiciously divide between the “saddles” and “ gigs,” as five cents is usu- 
ally their limit as to the latter. Kvery day the policy shops in Thompson 
and Sullivan streets are crowded with negroes of both sexes, and it is a com- 
mon thing for the ** book” of the dealer not to exceed five dollars for every 
drawing when he is apparently doing an immense business. While few of his 
customers exceed the amount I have named, many of them play one cent on 
saddles and three cents on gigs, and revel until the drawing arrives in the an- 
ticipation of getting forty cents or nine dollars by the venture. As the hour 
approaches when the return of the drawing is expected, these players gather 
in great force at the various shops, and the probabilities are eagerly discussed. 
If, as often happens, any number has not been out for several days, there are a 
good many cents bet on its appearance, and the excitement is intense. Sometimes 
a mania seizes the entire fraternity of colored players to play some particular 
“flat gig,” which is generally 4—11—44, and the numbers being sure to be 
drawn only after everybody has been tired out and quit betting on them, their 
appearance evokes a storm that is comical in its intensity when its occasion 
is remembered. 
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But no class of players is free from the infatuation which the game pro- 
duces. The most open kind of gambling practised in New ¥ork, policy is 
also the most hurtful in its general effects. It absorbs a vast capital, and every 
day takes bread from the mouths of hungry children. It beggars the rich and 
converts poverty into pauperism. It propagates slothfulness and idleness, and 
next to the rum shops does more than any other agency in the metropolis to 
fill its almshouses. Having scores of customers where one is a buyer of the 
lottery tickets, the evil engendered by policy-playing is by far the more seri- 
ous of the two. There is no possibility of giving the exact sum of money 
which is annually entombed in policy or lottery, but an approximation can be 
made which will show a total large enough to deserve attention. Lottery and 
policy are almost inseparable companions, and there are few offices, except 
those selling the Havana exclusively, that do not deal in both tickets and policy 
slips. The number of such offices fluctuates greatly in the city of New York, but 
the average has been three hundred and fifty during the pasttwo years. These 
must all average a business of at least ten dollars per day in receipts to much 
more than pay current expenses, and I have no doubt that the average is much 
larger, as there are few shops which have less, and there are many where the 
business is many times greater. But keeping within safe bounds, it is easy 
to calculate that these offices must withdraw from productive industry in 
the city of New York alone three thousand five hundred dollars per day, or 
a little more than one million of dollars per annum, Iam aware that the 
United States Internal Revenue Service might be supposed to have scme 
statistics of lotteries for the purposes of taxation, but they are necessarily so 
imperfect that I am convinced that my estimates, founded upon observation of 
the shops, are equally valuable. However great may be the amount annually 
sucked up by these swindles, it is certain that it is no less than I have stated. 
It is more difficult to be precise as to the number of persons from whom this 
vast sum is drawn. There are thousands of casual dabblers in the possibili- 
ties of the wheel, who buy half a dozen lottery tickets or policy slips perhaps 
in the course of a year, and there are thousands of occasional buyers who 
venture into the uncertainties once or twice per week. There are other thou- 
sands who are habitual buyers so long as they have the means; and it is per- 
haps safe to say that there are thirty thousand different persons who every year 
contribute to the lottery leeches. This would seem to give an average of only 
about thirty dollars per annum as the contribution of each person; but it is a 
deceptive calculation, because of the great disproportion between the expendi- 
tures of the different classes named. Some of the casual buyers spend only a 
dollar or two, many of the occasional not more than five dollars, and the bulk 
of the annual amount is handed over by the habituals. It must be remem- 
bered that I am speaking now only of the Kentucky and other three-number 
lotteries, which are the only ones which have policy for an ally. The Ha- 
vana and special schemes yet to be mentioned absorb as much more of the 
capital of the country. 

There is a great difference between the schemes which have been described 
and the Royal Havana Lottery of Cuba. The former are formed of three-num- 
ber combinations, are drawn twice each day, and in the days of wildcat banks, 
whatever may be the fact now, paid their prizes in depreciated paper money. 
The Havana, on the other hand, is a single-number lottery, is drawn only once 
in every seventeen days, and pays all prizes in gold. As a lottery it is respect- 
able, but although openly advertised by three firms in Wall and Broad streets 
calling themselves bankers, it is nothing but a lottery 1am not familiar with 
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its working, but have been assured on good authority that it is honorably man- 
aged. There is no better chance, however, for the patrons to get prizes than 
in the other schemes, and I need cite no stronger proof of the truth of this as- 
sertion, than the fact that a tenth of the extra capital prize of $200,000 gold 
sold in this city in April of 1871, was advertised by one of the bankers 
alluded to for nearly a year afterward. But while the Havana is tolerable 
as compared with the Kentucky, there are some special schemes which are 
much worse than the latter, as they are usually barefaced swindles, organ- 
ized and managed with the sole purpose of cheating. There is always one or 
more of these enterprises before the public, openly advertised and never inter- 
fered with. They usually take the shape of gift concerts, and always pretend 
to be for the benefit of some charity or legitimate industrial enterprise. Some 
of them are on the most gigantic scale, and permeate the whole country, while 
others are petty frauds and intended to swindle only the metropolis. The 
Chicago fire has been the excuse for several, and the exhaustion of the South by 
the war gave birth to scores, of which some are yet in existence, appeal- 
ing by huge placards on their offices to the credulity of the people, to at once 
enrich themselves and benefit their brethren of the South, by purchasing tick- 
ets in the Monster Gift Concert for the benefit of some named locality. It is 
the leading peculiarity of these concerts that they are postponed from time to 
time, and usually never are given. Some, however, have occurred, and pre- 
tence has been made of distributing the announced prizes, but none of the ticket- 
holders were much the richer for the operation. Some of these enterprises are, 
however, such outrageous frauds that the police are forced to close them sum- 
marily. The last of these was a grand distribution of “elegant” furniture and 
“splendid” paintings, which was opened in an immense store on Broadway, 
and to which the public was attracted by a band of music and huge posters. 
About half the articles in the place bore placards announcing the name of the 
lucky individuals who had drawn them. The proprietors seemed to violate 
the law by having a drawing on the premises, but the wheel, being seized by 
the police and examined, was found to contain nothing but blanks. The man- 
agers were able to show that there was no chance whatever in their operations, 
but the public also got a knowledge of the interesting fact, and although the 
swindlers escaped the penalties of the law, they were forced by a lack of cus- 
tomers to hastily abandon their enterprise. 

This was the only effort made of late years to interfere with any of these 
special schemes, and only once within the last five years has any attempt been 
made by the police to enforce the law against the regular lotteries. In the 
summer of 1870 a raid was made simultaneously on all the offices in the city. 
Like all such affairs, the raid was barren of the result which it was claimed it 
was intended to secure. All the lottery dealers were required to give bail for 
trial; few of them were ever tried, none were ever punished. The offices, it 
was grandly announced, had been effectually closed by the energetic action of 
the police, and they remained closed exactly one day. The next day after the 
raid they were again in operation as usual, and have remained so until the 
present day. If there was any earnest desire to put a stop to this traffic, noth- 
ing could be more easy of accomplishment. The necessary proof of the viola- 
tion of the law against lotteries could be obtained any day against any of these 
dealers, and it would only require a little persistency to utterly extirpate them. 
The spasmodic raids do so little good that it is difficult to believe that they are 


intended to accomplish any. 
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WOMAN AND JOURNALISM. 


OURNALISM is an instinct, a genius, a gift, as individual as sculpture or 
e painting. Any clever man who has the trick of expression may write 
for the newspapers, but that does not necessarily make him a journalist. 
Trained profundity of thought, exquisite literary art, humor the richest, judg- 
ment the broadest, do not of themselves insure success in this moral photo- 
graphic profession. To seize unerringly, with keen clairvoyance, the daily 
event or idea which is or should be of most public importance and interest; to 
comprehend as unerringly and on the instant its appropriate weight and sta- 
tion, and to picture it in sentences short, terse, vigorous—perception, reflection, 
and execution in one happy flash—that is journalistic genius in its highest, most 
serviceable manifestation. It is not to be taught, it cannot be learned, but it 
may and must be perfected. 

For the journalist there can be no languid dalliance with literary conceits, 
no poetic interludes, no sentimental lingerings. He is secretary of Father 
Time; a man of business, and no intellectual .butterfly. He puts conditions into 
words; unlike the novelist, who puts words about conditions. 

That woman may possess and exercise in all different degrees this special 
genius of journalism, the elders and wise men are content to own. Indeed, 
nothing else could they do, for while they blinked sagely over their spectacles 
Britomarte marched right gayly and gallantly into the battle, and fleshed her 
maiden sword deep in the inkstand. It is no longer a question of sex, of gener- 
osity, or propriety. Right or wrong, she is there, and physical and psychologi- 
cal differences are considered only in so far as they influence her journalistic 
availability. There is no bar to intellectual labor set up against her; within 
her natural limits she is free. What these limits are she escapes disappoint- 
ment and humiliation by understanding in the beginning. 

Can a woman conduct a great daily and write its leaders? I think that all 
trained journalists will agree with me that the post of managing editor could 
never be competently filled by a woman, no matter how brilliant her genius, 
how thorough and acute her business talent, how perfect her organization. It 
is, in the first place, physically impossible. No woman of the requisite intellec- 
tual capacity is strong enough in body, whatever she may be in determination, to 
endure the strain of the position—a strain kept up almost without cessation day 
and night. The night work alone, from ten o'clock until two in the morning, 
would wreck in a week the nerves of the strongest of literary women. That 
work would not be so hard were it mere routine, but those four hours are al- 
ways full of sudden emergencies, quick decisions, and unexpected anxieties; 
the kind of responsibilities that soonest of all exhaust the nervous forces. A 
model manager should be a man strong in body as in brain, courageous both 
physically and morally, full of fine tact and practical resource, a keen judge of 
character, and possessing a degree of decision almost amounting to obstinacy. 
In this position one thing is imperative: its occupant must never be at his 
““wits’ end.” That malicious caballero, Emergency, must never be suffered 
to take him unawares, nor in any case to unhorse him. And the resource must 
be as unerring as it is swift. Else is he but a cheat and a make-believe. It is 
this necessity for a sure and rapid decision, implying instant and systematic 
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comprehension of all sides of a question, upon which a woman would be cer- 
tain to stumble. She is too apt to be blindly impulsive and one-sided—quali- 
ties which in lovely woman are rather charming than otherwise, since they are 
founded upon her sympathies, but which in a managing editor are harassing 
and inexcusable. 

Few who have not actually held this chair can understand the innumerable 
perplexities which are to be daily conquered by its occupant; but even out- 
siders must see and wonder over the multiplicity of strings which radiate from 
it, and which he is expected to pull with method, rapidity, and dexterity. The 
work of a Cabinet officer is simple in comparison, and it requires a combina- 
tion of conditions, qualities, and activities, which seems to be essentially mascu- 
line. I fancy that Britomarte would make a much better President than 
managing editor. As for the leader-writing, that too seems a branch of jour- 
nalism beyond the feminine reach, and for very much the same reasons that 
remove the managership. The mental constitution of the successful leader- 
writer is at once vigorous, rather egotistic, nervous, yet calm—of the sort that 
grasps and assimilates without too much discrimination facts, ideas, theories 
of all kinds, but which is not betrayed into rash or incoherent judgments. 
A severe intellectual training on a classical basis is not absolutely necessary. 
I can imagine no more heavy and impracticable editor than the man who has 
crammed himself with dead languages and metaphysical conclusions. The 
perfect leader-writer must read widely, good, bad, and indifferent books, must 
have an enormous memory, definite and controlled accuracy of thought, a fine 
and generous judgment, and a talent for affairs cultivated by historical com- 
parison and by actual active existence in the very heart of public life and 
thought. He must be of equable temper, a person of strong opinions and 
thoroughly self-possessing. He should be master of the ethics of politics as 
well as their history, of the tendencies of government as well as its accom- 
plished facts. He must be just rather than sympathetic, and earnest rather 
than vehement. He must know, above all, how to be generously indignant 
without spite, and impressive without heaviness. On a responsible newspa- 
per the political writer is held to a very high standard of excellence—a stand- 
ard never variable. 

In England and in this country a few literary women have for a long time 
written political editorials, strong, just, and moderate in tone—editorials not at 
all inferior to those of their journalistic brothers. But this is occasional and long- 
considered work. It is very different from that of the professional leader- 
writer, whose quick and intimate knowledge of every sudden and secret politi- 
cal plan and intrigue sends him to his desk at dead of night, to dictate ina 
half hour an article that next day changes perhaps the entire course of his 
party. 

Putting aside the physical part of the question altogether, both the nature 
and social position of woman must be transformed before she Lc competent to 
act as the responsible salaried leader-writer of a great daily. She must have 
constant practical political experience. And she must never let her sympa- 
thies, prejudices, and antipathies run too violently away with her. While 
woman is woman I’m afraid that this latter requirement will not be met. As 
for the first, who knows where the Fates do lead? This “piece of tender 
air’ may in the future be a grand creature, to whom the roar of parties shall 
be as the music of the spheres, and the crises of the nations as the bread of her 
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existence. Whatever it be, God speed her in any work which she may do 
honorably, earnestly, and with dignity. 

The editorial writing for which it seems to me women are already specially 
fitted, is that on purely social and literary topics. In this sort of work they 
have opportunity to use all their wit, imagination, sarcasm, sympathy, charity, 
vivacity. It is to be noted that social-topic editorials are usually redolent of 
the spice of satire, perhaps because the tone satirical produces most effect for 
the least labor. That the feminine pen has a particularly charming way of 
dipping itself into vinegar nobody doubts. Women are the keenest and finest 
social critics, and need but a little more bravery—the literary part of them—to 
become accomplished frondeurs. As it is, they do the tearing down of things 
in a somewhat conventional way, treading and retreading the dusty paths long 
ago worn by masculine feet. ‘They are yet too new in journalism to give free 
rein to originality. 

Those short paragraphs that pepper the editorial page, and range through 
all subjects and all modes of expression from grave to gay, are excellently 
done by women, and are always desirable. A little talent for the turn epi- 
grammatic, and enough self-control to insure short sentences and few of them, 
are their literary machinery. 

In social-topic editorials and paragraphing, a practised feminine pen is never 
otherwise than welcome. Many of the most graceful and sparkling articles 
of this sort printed by New York dailies are written by women, and are almost 
always gladly accepted. Of course all traces of the woman’s hand are elim- 
inated as far as possible, generally so effectually that even experienced jour- 
nalists find it hard to determine the sex of the authors. Sometimes, however, 
an article slips in, so characteristically feminine in expression that the sono- 
rous editorial ‘* we ” in the midst of it seems ludicrously incongruous. 

Feminine editorial writers are less publicly known as such than are men 
in the same position. Consequently it is only from the members of their pro- 
fession that they obtain recognition of their capacities, and the cordial encour- 
agement of praise. Yet there is apparently a fascination in impersonality, for 
which literary women willingly forego the fame brought them by more imag- 
inative work. Many of our women poets and novelists write occasional edi- 
torials under the rose, and with brilliant success. One of the ablest among 
them is Mrs. R. H. Davis, whose lucid, spirited, and sincere style has long de- 
lighted the readers of ** The Tribune.” That fair little New Englander, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, does fitful but always dainty bits of newspaper correspond- 
ence, and “II. IL.” is said to be a thoughtful journalist as well as a charming 
poet. 

As book-reviewers women are at times very successful, especially in criti- 
cising novels, poetry, and metaphysical works. The reviews of good feminine 
critics are peculiarly fresh, swift, neat in perception and suggestion. A cer- 
tain humorous audacity, often a lack of generosity and intellectual suavity, 
characterize those of American women. English women write with far more 
gravity, gentleness of judgment, and precision of term. 

There is no post upon a daily or weekly journal which women could fill 
more effectively than that of reviewer, would they but conquer two serious 
faults, gush and unevenness. The moderate in criticism is yet almost unknown 
to them. <A book that happens to touch their imagination or their sympathy 
they plaster with praises; and they are quite as untamed in condemnation, 
But worse than this tendency to *“* gush” is the unequal manner of their work. 
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They seldom find the masculine level of judgment and expression, but write 
to-day a brilliant critique, to-morrow a very insipid one. Wider and more 
thorough culture, a less impulsive habit of thought, and a more genial temper 
must medicine these ills. Of course Ido not mean to imply that no woman 
writes just and moderate reviews; I speak, and unwillingly, 5f feminine critics 
as a class. 

There are very few women permanently engaged in this work, and as near- 
ly all prominent newspapers have regular critics, they rarely accept occasional 
reviews, unless from writers whose wit and wisdom have long been tested and 
are specially popular. 

Women, I believe, would make very good dramatic and musical critics if 
they would study music and the drama scientifically and less as esthetic delights. 
long-suffering editors assert that gush and crudity are now the elements of 
most feminine efforts in this direction. Absolute knowledge of the technicali- 
ties of the dramatic and lyric stage, combined with the delicate impressiona- 
bility of a clever woman, ought certainly to make an excellent critic. In art 
criticism it seems to me women show more ignorance and presumption than 
in any other literary work. And these faults are the more marked that 
they accompany a temperamental appreciation of form, color, material, and 
ideal harmonies that few men possess. That women have the instinct of art 
criticism, the vivid and valuable suggestions that sparkle occasionally in innu- 
merable columns of flippancy and folly do most tantalizingly attest. When she 
has learned to study art religiously, to seek rather to be just than brilliant, 
when she realizes that a crude condemnation is as much a shame to herself as 
an insult to the artist, woman’s place in criticism is fixed—at the head. 

By the way, cannot we find a synonyme for that word “ criticism ” that will 
give it a more definite meaning to American littérateurs? As it is, it seems to 
stand with many of them for little more than wholesale damnation. 

It is as special correspondents that women have won their chief success in 
journalism. There is scarcely a paper of weight and versatility which has 
not upon its staff at least one feminine correspondent. Woman is par excel- 
lence the letter-writer of her race. To every detail she gives a dainty charm 
—a certain quality that strikes one as the perfume of the sweet human flower. 
E:very one who possesses the friendship of thoughtful, spiriéwelle women must 
feel the regret that often comes to me—the regret that their personal letters, 
full of tact, vivacity, and humor, are not for the world’s enjoyment. The cap- 
tivating gossip of De Sévigné, the modern graces of that most graceful writer, 
Kate Field, are daily rivailed in private letters which but one pair of eyes prob- 
ably ever scans. Lord Chesterfield’s stately platitudes, Walpole’s haughty 
ironies, Sydney Smith’s sometimes vulgar wit, Charles Lamb’s buoyant fun, 
have for years and years been cited as models of epistolary excellence in men. 
I'd give them all for that one letter, so deliciously simple and naive, in which 
young Fanny Burney describes her dinner with the great Mr. Burke. 

Newspaper correspondence makes a kind of literary seventh heaven for a 
clever and large-minded woman. To find free space and appreciation for her 
written talk are inspirations in themselves. Her worst faults are haste and 
carelessness in transcribing her impressions—thus allowing sudden prejudices 
and preferences to stand above her name as well-considered judgments. The 
characteristic womanly dislike to method, with the necessity for ‘‘ regular” 
letters, must bear the blame of this. I must confess that the best feminine 
newspaper letters are occasional ones. Men are much more even in corre- 
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spondence, but what women lack in literary trustworthiness they more than 
make up in picturesqueness, naiveté, élan—a vivid elasticity that belongs to 
them and them alone. ‘ Gush” is in correspondence an amiable fault. We 
can’t afford to spare enthusiasm altogether, even if it does sometimes induce 
incautious praise or vague redundancy of expression. The modern journalist 
often sacrifices literary art to much less worthy purpose. 

Grace Greenwood’s droll and picturesque sketches, and those of Kate Field, 
nearly always acute, vivacious, and suggestive, are examples of our best fem- 
inine newspaper correspondence. ‘The lasting success of a woman in this kind 
of work depends very much upon her avoidance of the rock of small personal- 
ities—a rock upon which correspondents less cultured than these are apt to be 
quickly wrecked. 

In reporting, women of quick perception, good health, good temper, and 
the habit of writing rapidly and concisely, find assured and profitable employ- 
ment. It often happens that, though possibly less careful as to detail, they get 
the spirit, the meaning of a public meeting more clearly than does the mascu- 
lme reporter. And though reports are mere matters of fact, there is no editor 
who isn’t grateful for the slight flavor of piquancy which women unintention- 
ally give tothem. When the reporter minds her business like a man, and 
discreetly remembers that she is temporarily nothing but a writing machine, 
she finds no difficulties and discomforts in her work beyond the inevitable phy- 
sical weariness it entails. The quiet courtesy which the masculine members 
of the profession accord to an honest and competent worker seldom fails her. 

In correspondence and reporting, as in most branches of journalism, the test 
of success is availability. Journalistic employment does not often go by favor. 
Brilliant work always commands immediate recognition and reward. The 
tender aspirants yet in their salad days who besiege and bore unhappy editors 
may be certain that articles of real merit are rarely refused. In journalism 
there is always room for more, and a writer always obtains regular and well- 
paid work who, by dint of ability, establishes her claim to it. This does not 
mean that any budding genius has a right to pour upon any editor an avalanche 
of inked paper until she has had suflicient practice to write well. Inthe rates 
of pay for men and women writers journalism is wholly impartial. 

Weekly newspapers, while they hold the journalistic rules of the dailies, 
furnish more space and freer opportunities to the feminine pen. A weekly 
publication gives so much time for thoughtful labor that women can very well 
do for it the graver sorts of editorial writing. Then, good sketches are always 
wanted, and repay the author as much in reputation as in money, since here 
impersonality is not required. Nearly all the best weeklies employ women 


writers. 

The position of book reviewer is the most responsible at present held 
by women upon these papers, under masculine editorship. That they are 
capable of something higher is proved by the admirable grace, piquancy, 
and thoroughness with which they are editing several weekly journals of 


fashion and belles-letires. The success of Mrs. Dodge and Miss Booth indicates 


a yet greater success in graver branches of periodical literature. 
The most unlovely and unmanageable qualities hitherto shown by our 
They are the result of that 


women journalists are slovenliness and spitefulness. 
almost universal want of American women—the want of a keen, exact habit 
For the one woman who defines an idea with brilliant laconi- 


of reasoning. 
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cism there are thousands who have nothing better to resolve doubts and fasten 
conviction withal than, 

I have no reason but a woman’s reason; 

I think him so because I think him so. 
Paragraphs full of magnificent distances, reasonings which for lack of substan- 
tial proposition and concise deduction seem to hang in a mid-air of dreary in- 
anity, mar constantly woman's literary work. The worst phase of this want 
of mental precision is the temptation it brings to hide defective method, raw 
philosophy, and inexplicable metaphor under a confusing veil of bitterness. 
For keen and vivid thought, a very cameo, clearly cut and perfect, we are too 
often given mere halting suggestions of idea which the writer seeks to render 
attractive by a vapid “smartness ” of invective. Few are our women journal- 
ists whose diction is one of pith, vigor, and justice; and many are the scrib- 
blers who seem to realize no other literary law than the sarcastic injunction: 
“Let there be gall enough in thy ink; though thou write with a goose-pen, 
no matter.” 

This jelly-like inaccuracy of thought and expression is not so much a fault 
of constitution as of training. It has not until lately been the fashion in our 
schools to teach girls to think—only toremember. For the writer who recog- 
nizes her deficiency there is always the remedy of resolute study. And an- 
other: to look sometimes in writing to something higher than literary fame 
and a full purse, and to work, as the grandest souls live, in the light of God. 

Among the most glowing prophecies of the Woman’s Rights people is that 
announcing the revolution that the ‘‘ emancipation” of the sex is to effect in 
journalism. ‘The world of newspapers is to be a sort of literary Arcadia, flow- 
ing with intellectual milk and honey, admitting nothing that is not lovely and 
of good report. I doubt the sequence. Human nature and journalistic genius 
are the same, whether clad in coat or petticoat; and the refinement, depth, and 
cleanliness of thought which earnest, sincere, and scholarly men are bringing 
to the profession will be found in no greater and no less degree in the wise and 
saintly blue-stockings of the future. 

NELLY Mackay HUvuTCHINSON, 








A WEED. 


—_—_—_— 


E OW shall a little weed grow He must, who would give life, 
That has no sun? Be Lord of death. 
Rains fall and north winds blow— 
What shall be done” Seme day you forget the weed- 
Man’s thoughts are brief— 
Out come some little pale leaves And your coldness steals like frost 
At the spring’s call, Through each pale leaf, 
But the harsh north winds blow, 
And the sad rains fall. Till the weed shrinks back to die 
On the kinder sod, 
Dost thou try to keep it warm Shall a life which found no sun, 
With fickle breath? In death find God? 
LovisE CHANDLER Movu.ron. 
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By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


FRANK GREYSTOCK’S SECOND VISIT TO POR- 
TRAY. 


N this occasion Frank Greystock went 
down to Portray Castle with the in- 
tention of staying at the house during the 
very short time that he would remain in 
Scotland. He was going there solely on his 
cousin’s business, with no view to grouse- 
shooting or other pleasure, and he pur- 
posed remaining but a very short time— 
perhaps only one night. His cousin, 
moreover, had spoken of having guests 
with her, in which case there could be no 
tinge of impropriety in his doing so. And 
whether she had guests, or whether she 
had not, what difference could it really 
make? Mr. Andrew Gowran had already 
seen what there was to see, and could do 
all the evil that could be done. He could, 


if he were so minded, spread reports in 
the neighborhood, and might, perhaps, 


have the power of communicating what he 
had discovered to the Eustace faction, 
John Eustace, Mr. Camperdown, and Lord 
Fawn. That evil, if it were an evil, must 
be encountered with absolute indifference. 
So he went direct tc the castle, and was 
received quietly, but very graciously, by 
his cousin Lizzie. 

There were no guests then staying at 
Portray ; bat that very distinguished lady, 
Mrs. Carbuncle, with her niece, Miss Ro- 
anoke, had been there; as had also that 
very well-known nobleman, Lord George 
de Bruce Carruthers. Lord George and 
Mrs. Carbuncle were in the habit of see- 
ing a good deal of each other, though, as 
all the world knew, there was nothing be- 
tween them but the simplest friendship. 
And Sir Griffin Tewett had also been 
there, a young baronet who was supposed 
to be enamored of that most gorgeous of 
beauties, Lucinda Roanoke. Of all these 
grand friends—friends with whom Lizzie 
had become acquainted in London—noth- 
ing further need he said here, as they 
were not at the castle when Frank arrived. 
When he came, whether by premeditated 
plan or by the cance of cireumstances, 


Lizzie had no one with her at Portray ex- 
cept the faithful Macnulty. 

‘*T thought to have found you with all 
the world here,’’ said Frank, the faithful 
Macnulty being then present. 

** Well, we have had people, but only 
for a couple of days. They are all coming 
again, but no ttill November. You hunt, 
don’t you, Frank?”’ 

‘*T have no time for hunting. Why do 
you ask?”’ 

“‘I’m going to hunt. It’s a long way 
to go—ten or twelve miles generally; but 
almost everybody hunts here. Mrs. Car- 
buncle is coming again, and she is about 
the best lady in England after hounds; so 
they tell me. And Lord George is coming 
again.”’ 

** Who is Lord George? ”’ 

**You remember Lord George Carru- 
thers, whom we all knew in London?’”’ 

** What, the tall man with the hollow 
eyes and the big whiskers, whose life is a 
mystery to every one? Is he coming?’’ 

‘*T like him just because he isn’t a ditto 
to every man one meets. And Sir Griflin 
Tewett is coming.”’ 

‘** Who is a ditto to everybody.”’ 

“Well, yes; poor Sir Griffin! The 
truth is, he is awfully smitten with Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s niece.’’ 

** Don’t you go match-making, Lizzie,” 
said Frank. ‘‘ That Sir Griffin is a fool, 
we will all allow; but it’s my belief he 
has wit enough to make himself pass off 
as a man of fortune, with very little to 
back it. He’s at law with his mother, at 
law with his sisters, and at law with his 
younger brother.”’ 

“‘If he were at law with his great- 
grandmother, it would be nothing to me, 
Frank. She has her aunt to take care of 
her, and Sir Griffin is coming with Lord 
George.”’ 

** You don’t mean to put up all their 
horses, Lizzie?’’ 

** Well, not all. Lord George and Sir 
Griffin are to keep theirs at Troon, or Kil- 
The ladies will 
bring two apiece, and I shall have two of 
my own,” 


marnock , or somewhere. 
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** And carriage horses and hacks? ”’ 
“The carriage horses are here, of 

course.”" 

** It will cost you a great deal of money, 
Lizzie.”’ 

“That's just what I tell her,’’ said 
Miss Macnulty. 

‘I’ve been living here, not spending 
one shilling, for the last two months,”’ 
said Lizzie, ‘* and all fur the sake of econ- 
my ; yet peuple think that no woman was 
ever left so rich. Surely | can afford to 
see a few friends for one month in the 
year. IfI can’t affurd so much as that, I 
shall let the place and go and live abroad 
somewhere, It’s too much to suppose 
that a woman should shut herself up here 
fur six or eight months and see nobody all 
the time.”’ 

On that, the day of Frank’s arrival, 
not a word was said about the necklace, 
nur of Lord Fawn, nor of that mutual 
pledge which had been taken and given, 
down among the rocks. Frank, before 
dinner, went out about the place that he 
might see how things were going on, and 
observe whether the widow was being ill- 
treated and unfairly eaten up by her de- 
pendants. He was, too, a little curious 


as to a matter as to which his curiosity 
was soon relieved. He had hardly reach- 
ed the outbuildings which lay behind the 
kitchen gardens on his way to the Por- 
tray woods, before he encountered Andy 


Gowran. That faithful adherent of the 
family raised his hand to his cap and bob- 
bed his head, and then silently, and with 
renewed diligence, applied himself to the 
job which he bad in hand. The gate of 
the little yard in which the cow-shed 
stood was off its hinges, and Andy was re- 
setting the post and making the fence 
tight and tidy. Frank stood a moment 
watching him, and then asked after his 
health. ‘*’Deed am I nae that to boost 
about in the way of bodily heelth, Muster 
Greystock. I’ve just o’er mony things to 
tent to, to tent to my ain sell as a pru- 
dent mon ought. It’s airly an’ late wi’ 
me, Muster Greystock ; and the lumbagy 
just a’ o’er a mon isn’t the pleasantest 
freend in the warld.’”? Frank said thet he 
was sorry to hear so bad an account of 
Mr. Gowran’s health, and passed on. It 
was not for him to refer to the little scene 
in which Mr. Gow.an had behaved so 
badly and had shaken his head, If the 
wisbelavior had been condoned by Lady 
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Eustace, the less that he said about it the 
better. Then he went on through the 
woods, and was well aware that Mr. Gow- 
ran’s fostering care had not been abated 
by his disapproval of his mistress. The 
fences had been repaired since Frank was 
there, and stones had been laid on the 
road or track over which was to be carried 
away the underwood which it would be 
Lady Eustace’s privilege to cut during the 
coming winter. 

Frank was not alone for one moment 
with his cousin during that evening, but 
in the presence of Miss Macnulty all the 
circumstances of the necklace were dis- 
cussed. ‘Of course it is my own,”’ said 
Lady Eustace, standing up, ‘‘ my own to 
do just what I please with. If they go on 
like this with me, they will almost tempt 
me to sell it for what it will fetch, just to 
prove to them that I can doso. I have 
half a mind to sell it and then send them 
the money and tell them to put it by for 
my little Flory. Would not that serve 
them right, Frank?”’ 

‘*T don’t think I’d do that, Lizzie.’’ 

‘* Why not? You always tell me what 
not to do, but you never say what I 
ought!” 

‘¢ That is because I am so wise and pru- 
dent. If you were to attempt to sell the 
diamonds they would stop you, and would 
not give you credit for the generous pur- 
pose afterward.”’ 

“They wouldn’t stop you if you sold 
the ring you wear.’’ The ring had been 
given to him by Lucy after their engage- 
ment, and was the only present she had 
ever made him. It had been purchased 
out of her own earnings, and had been put 
on his finger by her own hand. Either 
from accident or craft he had not worn it 
when he had been before at Portray, and 
Lizzie had at once observed it as a thing 
she had never seen before. She knew 
well that he would not buy such a ring. 
Who had given him the ring? Frank al- 
most blushed as he looked down at the 
trinket, and Lizzie was sure that it had 
been given by that sly little creeping 
thing, Lacy. ‘* Let me look at the ring,” 
she said. ‘* Nobody could stop you if you 
chose to sell this to me.’’ 

** Little things are always less trouble- 
some than big things,”’ he said. 

‘* What is the price? ’’ she asked. 

“Tt is not in the market, Lizzie. 
should your diamonds be there. 


Nor 
You 
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must be content to let them take what le- 
gal steps they may think fit, and defend 
your property. After that you can do as 
you please; but keep them safe till the 
thing is settled. If I were you I would 
have them at the bankers.”’ 

** Yes; and then when I asked for them 
be told that they couldn’t be given up to 
me because of Mr. Camperdown or the 
Lord Chancellor. And what’s the good of 
a thing locked up? You wear your ring ; 
why shouldn’t I wear my necklace? ’”’ 

‘*T have nothing to say against it.’’ 

**Tt isn’t that I care for such things. 
Do I, Julia?”? 

‘* All ladies like them, I suppose,’’ said 
that stupidest and most stubborn of all 
humble friends, Miss Macnulty. 

**T don’t like them at all, and you know 
I don’t. I hate them. They have been 
the misery of my life. Oh, how they 
have tormented me! Even when I am 
asleep I dream about them, and think that 
peoplesteal them. They have never given 
me one moment’s happiness. When I 
have them on I am always fearing that 
Camperdown and son are behind me and 
are going to clutch them. And I think 
too well of myself to believe that anybody 
will care more for me because of a neck- 
lace. The only good they have ever done 
me has been to save me from a man who I 
now know never cared forme. But they 
are mine; and therefore I choose to keep 
them. Though I am only a woman, I 
have an idea of my own rights, and will 
defend them as far as they go. If you say 
I ought not to sell them, Frank, I'll keep 
them; but I’ll wear them as commonly as 
you do that gage d'amour which you carry 
on your finger. Nobody shall ever see me 
without them. I won’t go to any old 
dowager’s tea-party without them. Mr. 
John Eustace has chosen to accuse me of 
stealing them.’’ 

‘*T don’t think John Eustace has ever 
said a word about them,” said Frank. 

‘*Mr. Camperdown, then; the people 
who choose to call themselves the guardi- 
ans and protectors of my boy, as if I were 
not his best guardian and protector. I’ll 
show them at any rate that I’m not 
ashamed of my booty. I don’t see why I 
should lock them up in a musty old bank. 
Why don’t you send your ring to the 
bank ?”’ 

Frank could not but feel that she did 
it all very well. In the first place, she 
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was very pretty in the display of her half- 
mock indignation. ‘Though she used some 
strong words, she used them with an air 
that carried them off and left no impres- 
sion that she had been either vulgar or vi- 
olent. And then, though the indignation 
was half mock, it was also half real, and 
her courage and spirit were attractive. 
Greystock had at last taught himself to 
think that Mr. Camperdown was not jus- 
tified in the claim which he made, and 
that in consequence of that unjust claim 
Lizzie Eustace had been subjected to ill- 
usage. ‘* Did you ever see this bone of 
contention,”’ she asked ; ‘‘ this fair Helen 
for which Greeks and Romans are to 
fight?” 

‘*T never saw the necklace, if you mean 
that.” 

‘**T’ll fetch it. You ought to see it as 
you have to talk about it so often.” 

** Can I get it?’’ asked Miss Macnulty. 

** Heaven and earth! ‘To suppose that 
I should ever keep them under less than 
seven keys, and that there should be any 
of the locks that anybody should be able 
to open except myself! ’” 

‘** And where are the seven keys?’’ ask- 
ed Frank. 

** Next to my heart,’’ said Lizzie, put- 
ting her hand on her left side. ‘* And 
when I sleep they are always tied round my 
neck in a bag, and the bag never escapes 
from my grasp. And I have such a knife 
under my pillow, ready for Mr. Camper- 
down should he come to seize them! ’”’ 
Then she ran out of the room, and ina 
couple of minutes returned with the neck- 
lace hanging loose in her hand. It was 
part of her little play to show by her speed 
that the close locking of the jewels was a 
joke, and that the ornament, precious as 
it was, received at her hands no other 
treatment than might any indifferent fem- 
inine bauble. Nevertheless within those 
two minutes she had contrived to unlock 
the heavy iron case which always stood 
beneath the foot of her bed. ‘*There,”’ 
she said, chucking the necklace across the 
table to Frank, so that he was barely able 
to catch it. ‘* There is ten thousand 
pounds’ worth, as they tell me. Perhaps 
you will not believe me when I say that [ 
should have the greatest satisfaction in 
the world in throwing them out among 
those blue waves yonder, did I not think 
that Camperdown and son would fish them 
up again.” 
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Frank spread the necklace on the table 
and stood up to look at it, while Miss 
Macnulty came and gazed at the jewels 
over his shoulder. ‘* And that is worth 
ten thousand pounds,” said he. 

** So people say.”’ 

“ And your husband gave it you just as 
another man gives a trinket that costs ten 
shillings! ”’ 

** Just as Lucy Morris gave you that 
ring.”’ 

He smiled, but took no other notice of 
the accusation. ‘‘ Iam so poor a man,” 
said he, ‘** that this string of stones, which 
you throw about the room like a child’s 
toy, would be the making of me.” 

‘¢ Take it and be made,”’ said Lizzie. 

‘*Tt seems an awful thing to me to 
have so much value in my hands,”’ said 
Miss Macnulty, who had lifted the neck- 
lace off the table. ‘‘1t would buy an es- 
tate; wouldn’t it?” 

‘*Tt would buy the honorable estate of 
matrimony if it belonged to many wo- 
men,’’ said Lizzie, ‘‘ but it hasn’t had 
just that effect with me; has it, Frank? ”’ 

** You haven’t used it with that view 

et.”” 

** Will you have it, Frank? ”’ she said. 
** Take it with all its encumbrances, and 
weight of cares. Take it with all the 
burden of Messrs. Camperdown’s law- 
suits upon it. You shall be as welcome to 
it as flowers were ever welcomed in May.’’ 

‘The encumbrances are too heavy,” 
said Frank. 

** You prefer a little ring.”’ 

** Very much.”’ 

**T don’t doubt but you’re right,’’ said 
Lizzie. ‘‘ Who fears to rise will hardly 
get a fall. But there they are for you to 
luok at, and there they shall remain for 
the rest of the evening.”’? So saying, she 
clasped the string round Miss Macnulty’s 
throat. ‘‘ How do you feel, Julia, with 
an estate upon your neck? Five hundred 
acres ata pound an acre. That’s about 
it.” Miss Macnulty looked as though 
she did not like it, but she stood for a 
time bearing the precious burden, while 
Frank explained to his cousin that she 
could hardly buy land to pay her five per 
cent. They were then taken off and left 
lying on the table till Lady Eustace took 
them with her as she went to bed. “I do 
feel so like some naughty person in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ ” she said, ‘* who has 
got some great treasure that always brings 
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him into trouble; but he can’t get rid of 
it, because some spirit has given it to him. 
At last some morning it turns to slate 
stones, and then he has to be a water- 
carrier, and is happy ever afterwards, and 
marries the king’s daughter. What sort 
of a king’s son will there be for me when 
this turns into slate stones? Good night, 
Frank.’’ Then she went off with her dia- 
monds and her bed-candle. 

On the following day Frank suggested 
that there should be a business conversa- 
tion. ‘* That means that I am to sit si- 
lent and obedient while you lecture me,”’ 
she said. But she submitted, and they 
went together into the little sitting-room 
which looked out over the sea, the room 
where she kept her Shelley and her Byron, 
and practised her music and did water- 
colors, and sat, sometimes, dreaming of a 
Corsair. ‘*And now, my gravest of 
Mentors, what must a pour ignorant fe- 
male Telemachus do, so that the world 
may not trample on her too heavily?”’ 
He began by telling her what had hap- 
pened between himself and Lord Fawn, 
and recommended her to write to that un- 
happy nobleman, returning any present 
that she might have received from him, 
and expressing, with some mild but intel- 
ligible sarcasm, her regret that their 
paths should have crossed each other. 
‘* l’ve worse in store for his lordship than 
that,’’ said Lizzie. 

‘*Do you mean by any personal inter- 
view?”’ 

** Certainly.”’ 

‘*T think you are wrong, Lizzie.’’ 

‘* Of course you do. Men have become 
so soft themselves, that they no longer 
dare to think even of punishing those who 
behave badly, and they expect women to 
be softer and more fainéant than them- 
selves. I have been ill-used.”’ 

** Certainly you have.”’ 

** And I will be revenged. Look here, 
Frank ; if your view of these things is al- 
together different from mine, let us drop 
the subject. Of all living human beings 
you are the one that is most to me now. 
Perhaps you are more than any other ever 
was. But, even for you, I cannot alter 
my nature. Even for you I would not 
alter it if | could. That man has injured 
me, and all the world knows it. I will 
have my revenge, and all the world shall 
know that. I did wrong; I am sensible 
enough of that.” 
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** What wrong do you mean? ”’ 

**T told a man whom I never loved that 
I would marry him. God knows that I 
have been punished.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, Lizzie, it is better as it is.”’ 

** A great deal better. I will tell you 
now that I could never have induced my- 
self to go into church with that man as 
his bride. With a man I didn’t love I 
might have done so, but not with a man I 
despised.”’ 

**You have been saved, then, from a 
greater evil.’’ 

** Yes ; but not the less is his injury to 
me. It is not because he despises me that 
he rejects me ; nor is it because he thought 
that I had taken property that was not 
my own.”’ 

“* Why then?” 

** Because he was afraid the world 
would say that I had done so. Poor shal- 
low creature! But he shall be pun- 
ished.”’ 

“‘T do not know how you can punish 
him.”’ 

** Leave that to me. I have another 
thing to do much more difficult.’”’ She 
paused, looking for a moment up into his 
face, and then turning her eyes upon the 
ground. As he said nothing, she went 
on. ‘* I have to excuse myself to you for 
having accepted him.” 

**] have never blamed you.”’ 

**Not in words. How should you? 
But if you have not blamed me in your 
heart, | despise you. I know you have. 
I have seen it in your eyes when you have 
counselled me either to take the poor 
creature or to leave him. Speak out, 
now, like a man. Is it not so?”’ 

‘**T never thought you loved him.”’ 

‘“*Loved him! Is there anything in 
him or about him that a woman could 
love? Is he not a poor social stick ; a bit 
of half-dead wood, good to make a post of 
if one wants a post? 1 did want a post 
so sorely then! ”’ 

**T don’t see why.”’ 

** You don’t?” 

** No, indeed. It was natural that you 
should be inclined to marry again.”’ 

** Natural that I should be inclined to 
marry again! And is that all? It is 
hard sometimes to see whether men are 
thick-witted, or hypocrites so perfect that 
they seem to be so. I cannot bring my- 
self to think you thick-witted, Frank.’’ 
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*¢ Then I must be the perfect hypocrite, 
of course.”’ 

** You believed I accepted Lord Fawn 
because it was natura! that I should wish 
to marry again! Frank, you believed 
nothing of the kind. I accepted him in 
my anger, in my misery, in my despair, 
because I had expected you to come t» me, 
and you had not come.’’ She had thrown 
herself now into a chair, and sat looking 
at him. ‘* You had told me that you 
would come, and you had staid away. 
It was you, Frank, that 1 wanted to punish 
then; but there was no punishment in it 
for you. When is it to be, Frank?” 

** When is what to be?” he asked, in 
a low voice, all but dumbfounded. How 
was he to putan end to this conversution, 
and what was he to say to her? 

“ Your marriage with that little wizened 
thing who gave you the ring, that prim 
morsel of feminine propriety who has been 
clever enough to make you believe thas 
her morality would suffice to make you 
happy.” 

**T will not hear Lucy Morris abused, 
Lizzie.’’ 

**Is that abuse? Is it abuse to say 
that she is moraland proper? But, sir, I 
shall abuse her. I know her for what she 
is, while your eyes are sealed. She is 
wise and moral, and decorous and prim ; 
but she is a hypocrite, and has no touch 
of real heart in her composition. Not 
abuse her when her she has robbed me of 
all, all, all that I have in the world! Go 
to her. You had better go at once. I did 
not mean to say all this, but it has been 
said, and you must leave me. I, at any 
rate, cannot play the hypocrite. I wish I 
could.’”? He rose and came to her, and 
attempted to'take her hand, but she flung 
away from him. ‘* No,’’ she said, ** never 
again ; never, unless you will tell me that 
the promise you made me when we were 
down on the sea-shore was a true promise. 
Was that truth, sir, or was it a—lie?”’ 

** Lizzie, do not use such a word as that 
to me.”’ 

**T cannot stand picking my words 
when the whole world is going round with 
me, and my very brain is on fire. What 
is it to me what my words are? Say one 
syllable to me, and every word I utter 
again while breath is mine shall be spoken 
to do you pleasure. If you cannot say it, 
it is nothing tome what you or any one 
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may think of my words. You know my 
secret, and I care not who else knows it. 
At any rate, | can die.”” Then she paused 
a moment, and after that stalked steadily 
out of the room. 

That afternoon Frank took a long walk 
by himself over the mountains, nearly to 
the cottage and back again; and on his 
return was informed that Lady Eustace 
was ill, and had gone to bed. At any 
rate, she was too unwell to come down to 
dinner. He, therefore, and Miss Mac- 
nulty sat down to dine, and passed the 
evening together without other companion- 
ship. Frank had resolved during his walk 
that he would leave Portray the next day ; 
lait had hardly resolved upon anything 
ese. One thing, however, seemed certain 
tu him. He was engaged to marry Lucy 
Morris, and to that engagement he must 
be true. His cousin was very charming, 
and had never looked so lovely in his eyes 
as when she had been confessing her love 
for him. And he had wondered at and 
admired her courage, her power of lan- 
guage, and herforce. He could not quite 
forget how useful would be her income to 
him. And, added to this, there was 
present to him an unwholesome feeling, 


ideas absolutely at variance with those 


better ideas which had prompted him 
when he was writing his offer to Lucy 
Morris in his chambers, that a woman 
such as was his cousin Lizzie was fitter to 
be the wife of a man thrown, as he must 
be, into the world, than a dear, quiet, do- 
mestic little girl, such as Lucy Morris. 
But to Lucy Morris he was engaged, and 
therefore there was an end of it. 

The next morning he sent his love to 
his cousin, asking whether he should see 
her before he went. It was still neces- 
sary that he should know what attorneys 
to employ on her behalf if the threatened 


bill were filed by Messrs. Camperdown. - 


Then he suggested a firm in his note. 
Might he put the case into the hands of 
Mr. Townsend, who was a friend of his 
own? There came back to him a scrap 
of paper, an old envelope, on which were 
written thenamesof Mowbray and Mopus: 
Mowbray and Mopus in a large scrawling 
hand, and with pencil. He put the 
scrap of paper into his pocket, feeling 
that he could not remonstrate with her at 
this moment, and was prepared to depart, 
when there came a message tohim. Lady 
Eustace was still unwell, but had risen ; 
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and if it were not giving him too much 
trouble, would see him befure he went. 
He followed the messenger to the same 
little room, looking out upon the sea, and 
then found her, dressed indeed, but with 
a while morning wrapper on, and with 
hair loose over her shoulders. Her eyes 
were red with weeping, and her face was 
pale, and thin, and woebegone. “I am 
so sorry that you are ill, Lizzie,’’ he said. 

** Yes, I am ill; sometimes very ill; 
but what does it matter? I did not send 
for you, Frank, to speak of aught so tri- 
vialas that. I have a favor to ask.” 

** Of course I will grant it.”’ 

“It is your forgiveness for my conduct 
yesterday.” 

‘© Oh, Lizzie! ' 

** Say that you forgive me. Say it!” 

** How can I forgive where there has 
been no fault?” 

‘*There has been fault. Say that you 
forgive me.’’ And she stamped her foot 
as she demanded his pardon. 

** IT do forgive you,”’ he said. 

** And now, one farewell.’’ She then 
threw herself upon his breast and kissed 
him. ‘* Now go,”’ she said; ‘‘ go, and 
come no more to me, unless you would 
see me mad. May God Almighty bless 
you, and make you happy.”’ As she ut 
tered this prayer she held the door in her 
hand, and there was nothing for him but 
te leave her. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

MR. AND MRS. HITTAWAY IN SCOTLAND. 

A GREAT many people go to Scotland in 
the autumn. When you have your au- 
tumn holiday in hand to dispose of it, 
there is nothing more aristocratic that 
you can do than go to Scotland. Dukes 
are more plentiful there than in Pall Mall, 
and you will meet an ear! or at least a 
lord on every mountain. Of course, if 
you merely travel about from inn to inn, 
and neither have a moor of your own nor 
stay with any great friend, you don’t 
quite enjoy the cream of it; but to go to 
Scotland in August and stay there, per- 
haps, till the end of September, is about 
the most certain step you can take to- 
wards autumnal fashion. Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, and even Italy, are all re- 
dolent of Mr. Cook, and in those beauti- 
ful lands you become subject at least to 
suspicion. 
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By no person was the duty of adhering 
to the best side of society more clearly ap- 
preciated than by Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway 
of Warwick Square. Mr. Hittaway was 
Chairman ot the Board of Civil Appeals, 
and was a man who quite understood 
that there are chairmen and—chairmen. 
He could name to you three or four men 
holding responsible permanent official 
positions, quite as good as that he filled 
in regard to salary—which, as he often 
said of his own, was a mere nothing, just 
a poor two thousand pounds a year, not 
as much as a grocer would make in a de- 
cent business—but they were simply head 
clerks and nothing more. Nobody knew 
anything of them. ‘hey had no names. 
You did not meet them anywhere. Cabi- 
net ministers never heard of them; and 
nobody out of their own offices ever con- 
sulted them. But there are others, and 
Mr. Hittaway felt greatly conscious that 
he was one of them, who move alio- 
gether ina different sphere. One minis- 
ter of State would ask another whether 
Hittaway had been consulted on this or 
on that measure—so at least the Hitta- 
wayites were in the habit of reporting. 
The names of Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway 
were constantly in the papers. They 
were invited to evening gatherings at the 
houses of both the alternate Prime Min- 
isters. They were to be seen at fashion- 
able gatherings up the river. They at- 
tended concerts at Buckingham Palace. 
Once a year they gave a dinner-party 
which was inserted in the ** Morning 
Post.’’ On such occasions at least one 
Cabinet Minister always graced the 
board. In fact, Mr. Hittaway, as Chair- 
man of the Board of Civil Appeals, was 
somebody; and Mrs. Hittaway, as his 
wife, and as sister to a peer, was some- 
body also. ‘The reader will remember 
that Mrs. Hittaway had been a Fawn be- 
fore she married. 

There is this drawback upon the hap- 
py condition yhich Mr. Hittaway had 
achieved, that it demands a certain expen- 
diture. Let nobody dream that he can 
be somebody without having to pay for 
that honor; unless, indeed, he be a cler- 
gyman. When you go to a concert at 
Buckingham Palace you pay nothing, it is 
true, for your ticket; and a Cabinet Min- 
ister dining with you does not eat or drink 
more than your old friend Jones the attor- 
ney. But in some insidious, unforeseen 
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manner, in a way that can only be under- 
stood after much experience, these luxu- 
ries of fashion do make a heavy pull on a 
modest income. Mrs. Hittaway knew 
this thoroughly, having much experience, 
and did make her fight bravely. For Mr. 
Hittaway’s income was no more than 
modest. A few thousand pounds he had 
of his own when he married, and his Clara 
had brought to him the unpretending sum 
of fifteen hundred. But, beyond that, the 
poor official salary—which was less than 
what a decent grocer would make—was 
their all. The house in Warwick Square 
they had prudently purchased on their 
marriage —when houses in Warwick 
Square were cheaper than they are now— 
and there they carried on their battle, cer- 
tainly with success. But two thousand a 
year does not go very far in Warwick 
Square, even though you sit rent free, if 
you have a family and absolutely must 
keep a carriage. It therefore resulted 
that when Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway went 
to Scotland, which they would endeavor to 
do every year, it was very important that 
they should accomplish their aristocratie 
holiday as visitors at the house of some 
aristocratic friend. So well had they 
played their cards in this respect that they 
seldom failed altogether. In one year 
they had been the guests of a great mar- 
quis quite in the north, and that had been 
a very glorious year. To talk of Stackal- 
lan was indeed a thing of beauty. But in 
that year Mr. Hittaway had made him- 
self very useful in London. Since that 
they had been at delicious shooting lodges 
in Ross and Inverness-shire, had visited a 
millionaire at his palace amid the Argyle 
mountains, had been féted in a western 
island, had been bored by a Dundee dowa- 
ger, and put up with a Lothian laird. 
But the thing had been almost always 
done, and the Hittaways were known as 
people that went to Scotland. He could 
handle a gun, and was clever enough nev- 
er to shoot a keeper. She could read 
aloud, could act a little, could talk or hold 
her tongue; and let her hosts be who they 
would, and as mighty as you please, never 
caused them trouble by seeming to be out 
of their circle, and on that account requir- 
ing peculiar attention. 

On this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Hitta- 
way were the guests of old Lady Pierre- 
point in Dumfries. There was nothing 
special to recommend Lady Pierrepoint 
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except that she had a large house and a 
good income, and that she liked to have 
people with her of whom everybody knew 
something. So far was Lady Pierrepoint 
from being high in the Hittaway world, 
that Mrs. Hittaway felt herself called upon 
to explain to her friends that she was 
forced to go to Dumdum House by the du- 
ties of old friendship. Dear old Lady 
Pierrepoint had been insisting on it fer 
the last ten years. And there was this 
advantage, that Dumfriesshire is next to 
Ayrshire, that Dumdum was not very far 
—some twenty or thirty miles—from Por- 
tray, and that she might learn something 
about Lizzie Eustace in her country house. 

It was nearly the end of August when 
the Hittawavs left London to stay an en- 
tire month with Lady Pierrepoint. Mr. 
Hittaway had very frequently explained 
his defalcation as to fashion—in that he 
was remaining in London for three weeks 
after Parliament had broken up—by the 
peculiar exigencies of the Board of Ap- 
peals in that year. To one or two very 
intimate friends Mrs. Hittaway had hint- 
ed that everything must be made to give 
way to this horrid business of Fawn’s 
marriage. ‘* Whatever happens, and at 
whatever cost, that must be stopped,”’ 
she had ventured to say te Lady Glencora 
Palliser, who, however, could hardly be 
called one of her very intimate friends. 
‘*T don’t see it at all,’’ said Lady Glencora. 
“T think Lady Eustace is very nice. And 
why shouldn’t she marry Lord Fawn if 
she’s engaged to him?”’ ‘* But you have 
heard of the necklace, Lady Glencora?”’ 
“Yes, I’ve heard of it. I wish anybody 
would come to me and try and get my dia- 
monds! They should hear what I would 
say.’ Mrs. Hittaway greatly admired 
Lady Glencora, but not the less was she 
determined to persevere. 

Had Lord Fawn been altogether candid 
and open with his family at this time, 
some trouble might have been saved; for 
he bad almost altogether resolved that let 
the consequences be what they might, he 
would not marry Lizzie Eustace. But he 
was afraid to say this even to his own sis- 
ter. He had promised to marry the wo- 
man, and he must walk very warily or the 
objurgations of the world would be too 
many for him. “It must depend alto- 
gether on her conduct, Clara,’’? he had 
said when last his sister had persecuted 
him on the subject. She was not, how- 
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ever, sorry to have an opportunity of 
learning something of the lady’s doings. 
Mr. Hittaway had more than once called 
on Mr. Camperdown. ‘ Yes,’’ Mr. Cam- 
perdown had said in answer to a question 
from Lord Fawn’s brother-in-law, ‘‘ she 
would play old gooseberry with the prop- 
erty if we hadn’t some one to look after it. 
There’s a fellow named Gowran who has 
lived there all his life, and we depend very 
much upon him.”’ 

It is certainly true that as to many 
points of conduct women are less nice 
than men. Mr. Hittaway would not prob- 
ably have condescended himself to employ 
espionage, but Mrs. Hittaway was less 
scrupulous. She actually went down to 
Troon and had an interview with Mr. 
Gowran, using freely the names of Mr. 
Camperdown and Lord Fawn; and some 
ten days afterward Mr. Gowran travelled 
as far as Dumfries and Dumdum, and had 
an interview with Mrs. Hittaway. The 
result of all this, and of further inquiries, 
will be shown by the following letter 
from Mrs. Hittaway to her sister Amelia: 


** Dumpum, September 9, 18— 

‘© My Dear Ametia: Here we are, and 
here we have to remain to the end of the 
month. Of course it suits, and all that; 
but it is awfully duli. Richmond for this 
time of the year is a paradise to it; and 
as for coming to Scotland every autumn, | 
am sick of it. Only what is one to do if 
one lives in London? If it wasn’t for Or- 
lando and the children I’d brazen it out, 
and let people say what they pleased. As 
for health, I’m never so well as at home, 
and I do like having my own things about 
me. Orlando has literally nothing to do 
here. There is no shooting except pheas- 
ants, and that doesn’t begin till October. 

‘But I’m very glad I’ve come as to 
Frederic, and the more so, as I have 
learned the truth as to that Mr. Greystock. 
She, Lady Eustace, is a bad creature in 
every way. She still pretends that she is 
engaged to Frederic, and tells everybody 
that the marriage is not broken off, and 
yet she has her cousin with her, making 
love to him in the most indecent way. 
People used tosay in her favor that at any 
rate she never flirted. I never quite know 
what people mean when they talk of flirt- 
ing. But you may take my word for it 
that she allows her cousin to embrace her, 
and embraces him. 1 would not say it if 1 
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could not prove it. It is horrible to think 
of it, when one remembers that she is al- 
most justified in saying that Frederic is 
engaged to her. 

**No doubt he was engaged to her. It 
was a great misfortune, but, thank God, 
is not yet past remedy. He has some 
foolish feeling of what he calls honor; as 
ifa man can be bound in bonor to marry 
a woman who has deceived him in every 
point! She still sticks to the diamonds, 
if she has not sold them, as I believe she 
has; and Mr. Camperdown is going to 
bring an action against her in the High 
Court of Chancery. But still Frederic 
will not absolutely declare the thing off. 
I feel, therefore, that it is my duty to let 
him know what I have learned. I should 
be the last to stir in such a matter unless 
I was sure I could prove it. But I don’t 
quite like to write to Frederic. Will 
mamma see him, and tell him what I say ? 
Of course you will show this letter to 
mamma. If not, I must postpone it till I 
am in town; but I think it would come 
better from mamma. Mamma may be 
sure that she is a bad woman. 

** And now what do you think of your 
Mr. Greystock? As sureas I am here he 
was seen with his arm round his cousin’s 
waist, sitting out of doors, kissing her. I 
was never taken in by that story of his 
marrying Lucy Morris. He is the last 
man in the world to marry a governess, 
Ile is over head and ears in debt, and if he 
marries at all, he must marry some one 
with money. I really think that mamma, 
and you, and all of you have been soft 
about that girl, I believe she has been a 
good governess, that is, good after mam- 
ma’s easy fashion; and I don’t for a mo- 
ment suppose that she is doing anything 
underhand. But a governess witha lover 
never does suit, and I’m sure it won’t suit 
in this case. If I were you I would tell 
her. I think it would be the best charity. 
Whether they mean to marry I can’t tell; 
Mr. Greystock, that is, and this woman; 
but they ought to mean it; that’s all. 

‘* Let me know at once whether mamma 
will see Frederic, and speak to him 
openly. She is quite at liberty to use my 
name; only nobody but mamma should 
see this letter. 

** Love to them all. 

‘** Your most affectionate sister, 
“Ciara Hirraway.” 


In writing to Amelia instead of to her 
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mother, Mrs. Hittaway was sure that she 
was communicating ber ideas to at least 
two persons at Fawn Cuurt, and that 
therefure there would bediscussiun. Had 


she written to her mother, her mother 
might probably have held her peace, and 
done nothing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IT WON'T BE TRUE. 


Mrs. Greystock, in making Ler propo- 
sition respecting Lady Linlithgow, wrote 
to Lady Fawn, and by the same post 
Frank wrote to Lucy. But before those 
letters reached Fawn Court there had 
come that other dreadful letter from Mrs. 
Hittaway. The consternation caused at 
Fawn Court in respect to Mr. Greystock’s 
treachery almost robbed of its importance 
the suggestion made as to Lord Fawn. 
Could it be possible that this man, who 
had so openly and in so manly a manner 
engaged himself to Lucy Morris, should 
now be proposing to himself a marriage 
with his rich cousin? Lady Fawn did 
not believe that it was possible. Clara 
had not seen those horrid things with her 
own eyes, and other people might be liars. 
But Amelia shook her head. Amelia evi- 
dently believed that all manner of ini- 
quities were possible to man. ‘* You see, 
mamma, the sacrifice he was making was 
so very great!’’ ‘‘ But he made it!” 
pleaded Lady Fawn. ‘* No, mamma, he 
said he would make it. Men do these 
things. It is very horrid, but I think 
they do them more now than they used to. 
It seems to me that nobody cares now 
what he does, if he’s not to be put into 
prison.’’ It was resolved between these 
two wise ones that nothing at the present 
should be said to Lucy or to any one of 
the family. They would wait awhile, and 
in the meantime they attempted, as far as 
it was possible to make the attempt with- 
out express words, to let Lucy understand 
that she might remain at Fawn Court if 
she pleased. While this was going on, 
Lord Fawn did come down once again, 
and on that occasion Lucy simply absented 
herself from the dinner table and from the 
family circle for that evening. ‘* He’s 
coming in, and you've got to go to prison 
again,’’ Nina said to her, with a kiss. 

The matter to which Mrs. Hittaway’s 
letter more specially alluded was debated 
between the motherand daughter at great 
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lengtii. Trey, indeed, were less brave 
and less energetic than was the married 
daugiiter of the family; but as they saw 
Lord Fawn more frequently, they knew 
better than Mrs. Hittaway the real state 
of the case. They felt sure that he was 
already sufficiently embittered against 
Lady Eustace, and thought that therefore 
the peculiarly unpleasant task assigned to 
Lady Fawn need not be performed. Lady 
Fawn had not the advantage of living so 
much in the world as her dauyhter, and 
was oppressed by, perhaps, a squeamish 
delicacy. ‘*I really could not tell him 
about her sitting and—and kissing the 
man. CouldI, my dear?”’ ‘‘I couldn’t,’’ 
said Amelia; ‘* but Clara would.”’ 

“And to tell the truth,’’ continued 
Lady Fawn, ‘* I shouldn’t carea bit about 
it if it was not for poor Lucy. What will 
become of her if that man is untrue to 
her?’’ 

‘** Nothing on earth would make her be- 
lieve it, unless it came from himself,’’ 
said Amelia, who really did know some- 
thing of Lucy’s character. ‘‘ Till he tells 
her, or till she knows that he’s married, 
she’|l never believe it.” 

Then, after a few days, there came those 
other letters from Bobsborough, one from 
the dean’s wife and the other from Frank. 
The matter there proposed it was necessary 
that they should discuss with Lucy, as 
the suggestion had reached Lucy as well 
as themselyes. She at once came to Lady 
Fawn with her lover’s letter, and with a 
gentle merry laughing face declared that 
the thing would do very well. ‘‘I am 
sure 1 should get on with her, and I 
should know that it wouldn’t be for long,’’ 
said Lucy. 

‘* The truth is, we don’t want you to 
go at all,’”’ said Lady Fawn. 

“Oh, but I must,” said Lucy in her 
sharp, decided tone. ‘‘I mustgo. I was 
bound to wait till I heard from Mr. Grey- 
stock, because it is my first duty to obey 
him. But of course I can’t stay here af- 
ter what has passed. As Nina says, it is 
simply going to prison when Lord Fawn 
comes here.”’ 

‘Nina is an impertinent little chit,’’ 
said Amelia. 

**She is the dearest little friend in all 
the world,’” snid Lucy, ** and always tells 
the exact truth. 1 do go to prison, and 
when 1 feel that I ought to go 
to } ‘) course 1 must go away. 
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What does it matter? Lady Linlithgow 
won't be exactly like you,’’ and she put 
her little hand apon Lady Fawn’s fat 
arm caressingly, ‘‘and I shan’t have you 
all to spoil me; but I shall be simply 
waiting till he comes. Everything now 
must be no more than waiting till he 
comes.” 

If it was to be that the he would never 
come—this was very dreadful. Amelia 
clearly thought that ‘he’? would never 
eome, and Lady Fawn was apt to think 
her daughter wiser than herself. And if 
Mr. Greystock were such as Mrs. Hitta- 
way had described him to be—if there 
were to be no such coming as that for 
which Lucy fondly waited—then there 
would be reason tenfold strong why she 
should not leave Fawn Court and go to 
Lady Linlithgow. In such case, when 
that blow should fall, Lucy would require 
very different treatment than might be ex- 
pected for her from the hands of Lady Lin- 
lithgow. She would fade and fall to the 
earth like a flower with an insect at its 
root. She would be like a wounded 
branch into which no sap would run. 
With such misfortune and wretchedness 
possibly before her, Lady Fawn could not 
endure the idea that Lucy should be turn- 
ed out to encounter it all beneath the cold 
shade of Lady Linlithgow’s indifference. 
‘*My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ let bygones be 
bygones. Come down and meet Lord 
Fawn. Nobody willsay anything. After 
all, you were provoked very much, and 
there has been quite enough about it.”’ 

This, from Lady Fawn, was almost mi- 
raculous—from Lady Fawn, to whom her 
son had ever been the highest of human 
beings! But Lucy had told the tale to 
her lover, and her lover approved of her 
going. Perhaps there was acting upon 
her mind some feeling, of which she was 
hardly conscious, that as long as she re- 
mained at Fawn Court she would not see 
her lover. She had told him that she 
could make herself supremely happy in 
the simple knowledge that he loved her. 
But we all know how few such declara- 
tions should be taken as true. Of course 
she was longing to see him. ‘‘If he 
would only pass by the road,”’ she would 
say to herself, ‘*so that I might peep at 
him through the gate!’’ She had no 
formed idea in her own mind that she 
would be able to see him should she go to 
Lady Linlithgow, but still there would be 
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the chances of her altered life! She would 
tell Lady Linlithgow the truth, and why 
should Lady Linlithgow refuse her so ra- 
tional a pleasure? There was, of course, 
a reason why Frank should not come to 
Fawn Court; but the house in Bruton 
street need not be closed to him. ‘I 
hardly know how to love you enough,”’ 
she said to Lady Fawn, “ but indeed [ 
must go. I do so hope the time may come 
when you and Mr. Greystock may be 
friends. Of course it will come. Shall it 
not?”? 

** Who can look into the future?” said 
the wise Amelia. 

‘*Of course if he is your husband we 
shall love him,’’ said the less wise Lady 
Fawn. 

‘* He is to be my husband,’’ said Lucy, 
springing up. ‘‘What do you mean? 
Do you mean anything?’’ Lady Fawn, 
who was not at all wise, protested that 
she meant nothing. 

What were they to do? On that spe- 
eial day they merely stipulated that there 
should be a day’s delay before Lady Fawn 
answered Mrs. Greystock’s letter, so that 
she might sleep upon it. The sleeping on 
it meant that further discussion which 
was to take place between Lady Fawn and 
her second daughter in her ladyship’s 
bedroom that night. During all this pe- 
riod the general discomfort of Fawn Court 
was increased by a certain sullenness on 
the part of Augusta, the elder daughter, 
who knew that letters had come and that 
consultations were being held, but who 
was not admitted to those consultations. 
Since the day on which poor Augusta had 
been handed over to Lizzie Eustace as her 
peculiar friend in the family, there had 
always existed a feeling that she by her 
position was debarred from sympathizing 
in the general desire to be quit of Lizzie ; 
and then, too, poor Augusta was never 
thoroughly trusted by that great guide 
of the family, Mrs. Hittaway. ‘‘ She 
couldn’t keep it to herself iftyou’d give 
her gold to do it,’’ Mrs. Hittaway would 
say. Consequently Augusta was sullen 
and conscious of ill-usage. ‘* Have you 
fixed upon anything?”’ she said to Lucy 
that evening. 

‘* Not quite; only I am to go away.”’ 

“T don’t see why you should go away 
at all. Frederic doesn’t come here so very 
often, and when he does come he doesn’t 
say much to any one. I suppose it’s all 
Amelia’s doings.”’ 
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“Nobody wants me to go, only I feel 
that 1 ought. Mr. Greystock thinks it 
best.” 

‘**T suppose he’s going to quarrel with 
us all.’’ 

‘* No, dear. I don’t think he wants to 
quarrel with any one; but above all he 
must not quarrel with me. Lord Fawn 
has quarrelled with him, and that’s a 
misfortune—just for the present.”’ 

** And where are you going ?”’ 

‘* Nothing has been settled yet ; but we 
are talking of Lady Linlithgow—if she 
will take me.”’ 

** Lady Linlithgow! 

** Won't it do?”’ 

‘¢ They say she’s the most dreadful old 
woman in London. Lady Eustace told 
such stories about her.’’ 

**Do you know, I think I shall rather 
like it.’’ 

But things were very different with 
Lucy the next morning. ‘That discus- 
sion in Lady Fawn’s room was protracted 
till midnight, and then it was decided 
that just a word should be said to Lucy, 
so that, if possible, she might be induced 
to remain at Fawn Court. Lady Fawn 
was to say the word, and on the following 
morning she was closeted with Lucy. 
‘* My dear,”’ she began, ‘* we all wani you 
to do us a particular fayor.”’ As she 
said this, she held Lucy by the hand, and 
no one looking at them would have thought 
that Lucy was a governess and that Lady 
Fawn was her employer. 

** Dear Lady Fawn, indeed it is better 
that I should go.’’ 

‘* Stay just one month.”’ 

**T couldn’t do that, because then this 
chance of a home would be gone. Of 
course we can’t wait a month before we 
let Mrs. Greystock know.”’ 

** We must write to her, of course.” 

** And then, you see, Mr. Greystock 
wishes it.’”? Lady Fawn knew that Lucy 
could be very firm, and had hardly hoped 
that anything could be done by simple 
persuasion. They had long been accus- 
tomed among themselves to call her obsti- 
nate, and knew that even in her acts cf 
obedience she had a way of obeying after 
her own fashion. It was as well, there- 
fore, that the thing to be said should be 
said at once. 

‘* My dear Lucy, has it ever occurred 
to you that there may be a slip between 
the cup and the lip ?”’ 

‘** What do you mean, Lady Fawn?’’ 


Oh dear!”’ 
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““That sometimes engagements take 
place which never become more than en- 
gagements. Look at Lord Fawn and 
Lady Eustace.”’ 

‘* Mr. Greystock and I arenot like that,” 
said Lucy, proudly. 

‘*Such things are very dreadful, Lucy, 
but they do happen.”’ 

““Do you mean anything—anything 
real, Lady Fawn?”’ 

‘*T have so strong a reliance on your 
good sense, that I will tell you just what 
I do mean. A rumor has reached me 
that Mr. Greystock is—paying more at- 
tention than he ought to do to Lady Eus- 
tace.”’ 

** His own cousin !”’ 

‘*But people marry their cousins, 
Luey.” 

‘*'To whom he has always been just like 
a brother! I do think that is the cruel- 
lest thing. Because he sacrifices his time 
and his money and all his holidays to go 
and look after her affairs, this is to be 
said of him! She hasn’t another human 
being to look after her, and therefore he 
is obliged to do it. Of course he has told 
me all about it. I do think, Lady Fawn, 
I do think that is the greatest shame I 
ever heard.”’ 

** But if it should be trae——”’ 

** Tt isn’t true.”’ 

‘** But just for the sake of showing you, 
Lucy——; if it was to be true.” 

“It won’t be true.’’ 

‘** Surely I may speak to you as your 
friend, Lucy. You needn’t be so abrupt 
with me. Will you listen to me, Lucy?”’ 

‘** Of course [ will listen ; only nothing 
that anybody on earth could say about 
that would make me believe a word of it.’’ 

‘* Very well! Now just let me go on. 
If it were to be so - 

**Oh-h, Lady Fawn!”’ 

**Don’t be foolish, Lucy. I will say 
what I've got tosay. If—if—. Let me 
see. Where was I? I mean just this: 
You had better remain here till things are 
a little more-settled. Even if it be only a 
rumor—and I’m sure I don’t believe it’s 
anything more—you had better hear about 
it with us, with friends round you, than 
with a perfect stranger like Lady Lin- 
lithgow. If anything were to go wrong 
there, you wouldn’t know where to come 
for comfort. If anything were wrong 
with you here, you could come to me as 
though I were your mother. Couldn’t 
you, now?”’ 
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**Indeed, indeed I could. And I will. 
I always will. Lady Fawn, I love you 
and the dear darling girls better than all 
the world—except Mr. Greystock. If 
anything like that were to happen, I think 
I should creep here and ask to die in your 
house. But it won’t. And just now it 
will be better that I should go away.”’ 

It was found at last that Lucy must 
have her way, and letters were written 
both to Mrs. Greystock and to Frank, re- 
questing that the suggested overtures 
might at once be made to Lady Linlith- 
gow. Lucy, in her letter to her lover, 
was more than ordinarily cheerful and 
jocose. She had a good deal to say about 
Lady Linlithgow that was really droll, 
and nota word to say indicative of the 
slightest fear in the direction of Lady 
Eustace. She spoke of poor Lizzie, and 
declared her conviction that that marriage 
never couldcome off now. ‘* You mustn’t 
be angry when I say that I can’t break 
my heart for them, for I never did think 
that they were very much in love. As 
for Lord Fawn, of course he is my— 
ENEMY.” And she wrote the word in 
big letters. ‘‘ And as for Lizzie, she’s 
your cousin, and all that. And she’s 
ever so pretty, and all that. And she’s 
as rich as Croesus, and all that. But I 
don’t think she’ll break her own heart. 
I would break mine ; only—only—only—. 
You will understand the rest. If it should 
come to pass, I wonder whether ‘ the 
duchess ’ would ever let a poor creature 
see a friend of hers in Bruton street.’’ 
Frank had once called Lady Linlithgow 
the duchess after a certain popular pie- 
ture in a certain popular book, and Lucy 
never forgot anything that Frank had 
said. 

It did come to pass. Mrs. Greystock 
at once corresponded with Lady Linlith- 
gow, and Lady Linlithgow, who was at 
Ramsgate for her autumn vacation, re- 
quested that Lucy Morris might be brought 
to see her at her house in London on the 
second of October. Lady Linlithgow’s 
autumn holiday always ended on the last 
day of September. On the second of Oc- 
tober Lady Fawn herself took Lucy up to 
Bruton street, and Lady Linlithgow ap- 
peared. ‘* Miss Morris,’’ said Lady Fawn, 
‘*thinks it right that you should be told 
that she’s engaged to be married.’ 
‘““Who to?’’ demanded the Countess. 
Lucy was as red as fire, although she had 
especially made up her mind that she 
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would not blush when the communication 
was made. ‘‘I don’t know that she 
wishes me to mention the gentleman’s 
name, just at present; but I can assure 
you that he is all that he ought to be.’’ 
*T hate mysteries,’’ said the Countess. 
“If Lady Linlithgow ** began Lucy. 
** Oh, it’s nothing to me,” continued the 
old woman. ‘‘ It won’t come off for six 
months, I suppose?’’ Lucy gave a mute 
assurance that there would be no such 
difficulty as that. ‘ And he can’t come 
here, Miss Morris.’’ To this Lucy said 
nothing. Perhaps she might win over 
even the Countess, and if not, she must 
bear her six months of prolonged exclu- 
sion from the light of day. And so the 
matter was settled. Lucy was to be taken 
back to Richmond, and to come again on 
the following Monday. ‘‘I don’t like 
his parting at all, Lucy,’? Lady Fawn 
said on her way home. 

‘* It is better so, Lady Fawn.”’ 

‘* I hate people going away ; but, some- 
how, you don’t feel it as we do.”’ 

‘* You wouldn't say that if you really 
knew what I do feel.’’ 

‘¢ There was no reason why you should 
go. Frederic was getting not to care for 
it at all. What’s Nina to do now? I 


can’t get another governess after you. I 


hate all these sudden breaks up. And all 
fur such a trumpery thing. If Frederic 
hasn’t forgotten all about it, he ought.”’ 

‘*It hasn't come altogether from him, 
Lady Fawn.”’ 

‘* How has it come, then? 

‘*T suppose it is because of Mr. Grey- 
stock. 1 suppose when a girl has en- 
gaged herself tou marry a man, she must 
think more of him than of anything else.” 

“Why couldn’t you think of him at 
Pawn Court?” 

“ Because—because things have been 
unfortunate. He isn’t your friend, not 
as yet. Can't you understand, Lady 
Fawn, that, dear as you all must be to 
me, I must live in his friendships, and 
take his part when there is a part?’”’ 

** Then [ suppose that you mean to hate 
all of us.’’ Lucy could only cry at hear- 
ing this; whereupon Lady Fawn also 
burst into tears, 

On the Sunday before Lucy took her 
departure, Lord Fawn was again at Rich- 
mond, ‘* Of course you'll come down, just 
as if nothing had happened,” said Lydia. 
‘* We'll see,’’ said Lucy. ‘* Mamma will 
be very angry if you don’t,’’ said Lydia. 
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Bat Lucy had a little plot in her head, 
and her appearance at the dinner-table on 
that Sunday must depend on the manner 
in which her plot was executed. After 
church, Lord Fawn would always hang 
about the grounds fora while befure going 
into the house; and on this morning 
Lucy also remained outside. She soon 
found he: opportunity, and walked 
straight up to him, following him on the 
path. ‘* Lord Fawn,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have 
come to beg your pardon.”’ 

He had turned round hearing footsteps 
behind him, but still was startled and un- 
ready. ‘‘It does not matter atall,’’ he said, 

‘*It matters to me, because I behaved 
badly.”’ 

‘* What I said about Mr. Greystock 
wasn’t intended to be said to you, you 
know.”’ 

‘* Even if it was, it would make no mat- 
ter. I don’t mean to think of that now. 
I beg your pardon because I said what I 
ought not to have said.”’ 

‘** You see, Miss Morris, that as the head 
of this family 25 

‘*If I had said it to Juniper, I would 
have begged his pardon.’’ Now Juniper 
was the gardener, and Lord Fawn did not 
quite like the way in which the thing was 
put to him. The cloud came across his 
brow, and he began to fear that she would 
again insult him. ‘* I oughtn’t to accuse 
anybody of an untruth—not in that way ; 
and I am very sorry for what | did, and I 
beg your pardon.’’ Then she turned as 
though she were going back to the house. 

But he stopped her. ‘* Miss Morris, if 
it will suit you to stay with my mother, I 
will never say a word against it.’’ 

** It is quite settled that [ am to go to- 
morrow, ‘Lord Fawn. Only for that I 
would not have troubled you again.” 

Then she did turn towards the house, 
but herecalled her. ‘* We willshake hands, 
at any rate,’’ he said, ‘‘ and not part as 
enemies.’’ So they shook hands,and Lucy 
came down and sat in his company at the 
dinner-tabie. | 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LADY LINLITHGOW AT HOME. 


Lucy, in her letter to her lover, had 
distinctly asked whether she might tell 
Lady Linlithgow the name of her future 
husband, but had “eceived no reply when 
she was taken to Bruton street. ‘The 
parting at Richmond was very painfal, 
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and Lady Fawn had declared herself quite 
unable to make another journey up to 
London with the ungrateful runazate. 
Though there was no diminution of affec- 
tion among the Fawns, there was a gene- 
ral feeling that Lucy was behaving badly. 
That obstinacy of hers was getting the 
better of her. Why should she have 
gone? Even Lord Fawn had expressed 
his desire that she should remain. And 
then, in the breasts of the wise ones, all 
faith in the Greystock engagement had 
nearly vanished. Another letter had 
come from Mrs. Hittaway, who now de- 
clared that it was already understood 
about Portray that Lady Eustace intend- 
ed to marry her cousin. This was de- 
scribed as a terrible crime on the part of 
Lizzie, though the antagonistic crime of a 
remaining desire to marry Lord Fawn 
was still imputed to her. And, of course, 
the one crime heightened the other. So 
that words from the eloquent pen of Mrs. 
Hittaway failed to make dark enough the 
blackness of poor Lizzie’s character. As 
for Mr. Greystock, he was simply a heart- 
less man of the world, wishing to feather 
his nest. Mrs. Hittaway did not for a 
moment believe that he had ever dreamed 
of marrying Lucy Morris. Men always 
have three or four little excitements of 
that kind going on for the amusement of 
their leisure hours; so, at least, said Mrs. 
Ilittaway. ‘The girl had better be told 
at once.’? Such was her decision about 
poor Lucy. ‘* Tean’t do more than I have 
done,’ said Lady Fawn to Augusta. 
“She'll never get over it, mamma; 
never,’’ said Augusta. 

Nothing more was said, and Lucy was 
sent off in the family carriage. Lydia 
and Nina were sent with her, and though 
there was some weeping on the journey, 
there wasalso much laughing. The char- 
acter of the ‘* Duchess’’ was discussed 
very much at large, and many promises 
were made as to long letters. Lucy, in 
truth, was not unhappy. She would be 
nearer to Frank; and then it had been 
almost promised her that she should go to 
the deanery, after a residence of six months 
with Lady Linlithgow. At the deanery 
of course she would see Frank; and she 
also understood that a long visit to the 
deanery would be the surest prelude to 
that home of her own of which she was 
always dreaming. 

‘Dear me ; sent you up in a carriage, 

33 
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has she? Why shouldn’t you have come 
by the railway ?”’ 

“‘Tady Fawn thought the carriage 
best. She is so very kind.” 

** It’s what I call twaddle, you know. 
I hope you ain’t afraid of going in a cab.” 

** Not in the least, Lady Linlithgow.”’ 

‘You can’t have the carriage to go 
about here. Indeed, I never have a pair 
of horses till after Christmas. I hope 
you kno~ that I’m as poor as Job.” 

**T diun’t know.”’ 

“Tam, then. You'll get nothing be- 
yond wholesome food with me. And I’m 
not sure it is wholesome always. The 
butchers are scoundrels and the bakers are 
worse. What used you to do at Lady 
Fawn’s?’? 

‘*T still did lessons with the two young- 
est girls.” 

**You won’t have any lessons to do 
here unless you do ’em with me. You 
had a salary there? ”’ 

“© Oh yes.” 

‘* Fifty pounds a year, I suppose 

**T had eighty.”’ 

** Wad you, indeed. Eighty pounds, and 
a coach to ride in! ”’ 

‘*T had a great deal more than that, 
Lady Linlithgow.” 

** How do you mean? ”’ 

**T had downright love and affection. 
They were just so many dear friends. | 
don’t suppose any governess was ever so 
treated before. It was just like being at 
home. The more I laughed the better 
every one liked it.”’ 

** You won't find anything to laugh at 
here; at least I don’t. If you want tu 
laugh, you can laugh up stairs or down in 
the parlor.”’ 

*‘I can do without laughing for a 
while.”’ 

‘*That’s lucky, Miss Morris. If they 
were all so good to you, what made you 
come away? They sent you away, didn't 
they ?”’ 

** Well, I don’t know that I can explain 
it just all. There were a great many 
things together. No; they didn’t send 
me away. I came away because it suit- 
ed.”’ 

‘*Tt was something to do with your 
having a lover, [suppose.”’ T’o this Lucy 
thought it best to make no answer, and 
the conversation for a while was dropped. 

Lucy had arrived at about half-past 
three, and Lady Linlithgow was then sit- 
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ting in the drawing-room. After the first 
series of questions and answers Lucy was 
allowed to go up to her room, and on her 
return to the drawing-room found the 
Countess still sitting upright in her chair. 
She was now busy with accounts, and at 
first took no notice of Lucy’s return. What 
were to be the companion’s duties? What 
tasks in the house were to be assigned to 
her? What hours were to be her own; 
and what was to be done in those of which 
the Countess would demand the use? Up 
to the present moment nothing had been 
said of all this. She had simply been told 
that she was to be Lady Linlithgow’s 
companion, without salary, indeed, but 
receiving shelter, and 
bread and meat in return for her services. 
She took up a book from the table and sat 
with it for ten minutes. It was Tupper’s 
great poem, and she attempted to read it. 
Lady Linlithgow sat totting up her fig- 
ures, but said nothing. She had not 
spoken a word since Lucy’s return to the 
room; and as the great poem did not at 


guardianship, 


at 
first fascinate the new companion—whiose 
mind not unnaturally was somewhat dis- 
turbed—Lucy ventured upon a question. 
‘**Ts there anything I can do for you, Lady 
Linlithgow? ”’ 

** Do you know about figures? ”’ 
**Oh, yes. I consider myself quite ¢ 
ready-reckoner.”’ 

**Can you make two and two come to 
five on one side of the sheet and only come 
to three on the other? ”’ 

** I’m afraid I can’t do that and prove 
it afterward.” 
‘*Then you 
Having SO declared, Lady Linlith- 


ain’t worth anything to 
me.”’ 
gow went on with her accounts and Lucy 
relapsed into her great poem. 
**No, my dear,”’ the 
when she had completed 
‘* there isn’t anything for you to do. I 


said Countess, 


her work, 
hope you haven’t come here with that 
mistaken idea. There won't be any sort 
of work of any kind expected from you. 
I poke my own fires and T carve my own 
bit of mutton. And I haven't got a nasty 
little dog to be washed. And I don’t care 
twopence about worsted work. I have a 
maid to darn my stockings, and because 
she has to work [ pay her wages. I don't 
like being alone, so I get you to come and 
live with me. I breakfast at nine, and if 
you don’t manage to be duwn by that time 


I shall be cross.’’ 
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‘*T am always up long before that.”’ 

‘* There’s lunch at two, just bread and 
butter and cheese, and perhaps a bit of 
cold meat. There’s dinner at seven; and 
very bad it is, because they don’t have 
any good meat in London. Down in Fife- 
shire the meat’s a deal better than it is 
here, only [ never go there now. At half- 
past ten I go to bed. It’s a pity you’re 
so young, because I don’t know what you’! 
do about going out. Perhaps, as youain’t 
pretty, it won't signify.” 

**Not at all—I should 
Lucy. 

‘** Perhaps you consider yourself pretty. 
It’s all altered now since 1 was young. 
Girls make monsters of themselves, and 
I’m told the men like it; going about 
with unclean, frowsy structures on their 
heads, enough to make a dog sick. They 
used to be clean and sweet and nice, what 
one would like to kiss. How a man ean 
like to kiss a face with a dirty horse’s tail 
all whizling about it, is what I can’t at all 
understand. I don’t think they do like it, 
but they have to do it.” 

‘*T haven’t even a pony’s tail,”’ 
Lucy. , 

** They do like to kiss you, I dare say. 

*“* No, they don’t,’’ ejaculated Lucy, 
not knowing what answer to make. 

“*T haven’t hardly looked at you, but 
you didn’t seem to me to be a beauty.”’ 

** You are quite right about that, Lady 
Linlithgow.” 

**I hate beauties. 
Eustace, is a beauty; and I think that, of 


think,’’ said 


said 


9 


My niece, Lizzie 


all heartless creatures in the world, she is 
the most heartless.”’ 

‘*T know Lady Eustace very well.” 

‘Of course you do. She was a Grey- 
stock, and you know 
And she was down staying with old Lady 
Fawn at Richmond. I should think old 
Lady Fawn had a time with her; hadn’t 
she?” 

**Tt didn’t go off very well.”’ 

‘* Lizzie would be too much for the 
Fawns, I should think. She was too much 
for me, I know. She’s about as bad as 
anybody ever was. She’s false, dishonest, 
heartless, cruel, irreligious, ungrateful, 


the Greystocks 


mean, ignorant, greedy, and vile.”’ 
** Good gracious, Lady Linlithgow!” 
** She’s all that, and a great deal worse. 
T don’t know that 
1 general- 


But she is handsome. 
I ever saw a prettier woman. 
ly go out ina cab at three o'clock, but I 
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shan’t want you to go with me. I don’t 
know what you can do. Macnulty used 
to walk round Grosvenor Square and 
think that people mistook her for a lady 
of quality. You mustn’t go and walk 
round Grosvenor Square by yourself, you 
know. Not that I care.” 

‘“‘T’m not a bit afraid of anybody,” 
said Luey. 

** Now you know all about it. There 
isn’t anything for you to do. There are 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels down stairs, 
and ‘ Prideand Prejudice’ in my bedroom. 
I don’t subscribe to Mudie’s, because when 
I asked for ‘ Adam Bede,’ they always 
sent me the ‘ Bandit-Chief.’ Perhaps 
you can borrow books from your friends 
at Richmond. I dare say Mrs. Grey- 
stuck has told you that I’m very cross.”" 

**T haven’t seen Mrs. Greystock for 
ever'so long.”’ 

‘*Then Lady Fawn has told you—or 
somebody. When the wind is east, or 
northeast, or even north, l am cross, for 
1 have the lumbago. It’s all very well 
talking about being good-humored. You 
can’t be good-humored with the lumbago. 
And I have the gout sometimes in my 
knee. I’m cross enough then, and so 
you'd be. And, among ’em all, 1 don’t 
get much above half what I ought to 
have out of my jointure. That makes me 
My teeth are bad, and I like 
tu have the meat tender. But it’s always 
tough, and that makes me cross. And 
when people go against the grain with 
me, as Lizzie Eustace always did, then 


very cross. 


I’in very cross.”’ 

‘**[| hope you won’t be very bad with 
me,’’ said Lucey. 

‘*T don’t bite, if you mean that,” said 
her ladyship. 

‘**1°d sooner be bitten than barked at— 
sometimes,”’ said Lucy. 

‘* Humph!”’ said the old woman, and 
then she went back to her accounts. 

Lucy had a few books of her own, and she 
determined to ask Frank to send her some. 
Books are cheap things, and she would 
not mind asking him for magazines, and 
numbers, and perhaps for the loan of a 
few volumes. In the mean time she did 
read Tupper’s poem, and ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’’ and one of Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels—probabiy for the third time. 
During the first week in Bruton street 
she would have been comfortable enough, 
only that she had not received a line from 
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Frank. That Frank was not specially 
good at writing letters she had already 
taught herself to understand. She was 
inclined to believe that but few men of 
business do write letters willingly, but 
that, of all men, lawyers are the least 
willing to do so. How reasonable it was 
that a man who had to perform a great 
part of his daily work with a pen in his 
hand, should loathe a pen when not at 
work, ‘To her the writing of letters was 
perhaps the most delightful occupation 
of her life, and the writing of letters to 
her lover was a foretaste of heaven; but 
then men, as she knew, are very different 
from women. And she knew this also, 
that of all her immediate duties, no duty 
could be clearer than that of abstaining 
from all jealousy, petulance, and impa- 
tient expectation of little attentions. He 
loved her, and had told her so, and had 
promised her that she should be his wife, 
and that ought to be enough for her. 
She was longing for a letter, because she 
was very anxious to know whether she 
might mention his name to Lady Linlith- 
gow ; bat she would abstain’ from any 
idea of blaming him because the letter did 
not come, 

On various the 
showed some little curiosity about the 
lover; and at last, after about ten days, 
when she found herself beginning to be 
intimate with her new companion, she 
put the question point-blank. ‘I hate 
mysteries,”’ ** Who is the 
young man you are to marry? ”’ 

** He is a gentleman I’ye known a long 
time.”’ 

“ That’s no answer.’ 

‘*T don’t want to tell his name quite 
yet, Lady Linlithgow.”’ 

** Why shouldn't you tell his name, un- 
less it’s something improper? Is he a 
gentleman? ”’ 

** Yes,he is a gentleman.”’ 

** And how old?” 

**Oh, I don’t know; perhaps thirty- 
two.”’ 

** And has he any money? ”’ 

‘* Ile has his profession.”’ 

*“*T don’t like these kind of secrets, 
Miss Morris. If you won’t say who he 
is, What was the good of telling me that 
you were engaged at all? How is a per- 
son to believe it?’’ 

‘*T don’t want you to believe it. ’ 

‘* Highty, tighty !”’ 


occasions Countess 


she said. 


’ 
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‘*T told you my own part of the affair, 
because I thought you ought to know it 
as I was coming into your house. But I 
don’t see that you ought to know his part 
of it. As for not believing, I suppose 
you believed Lady Fawn?”’ 

“ Nota bit better than I believe you. 
People don’t always tell truth because 
they have titles, nor yet because they’ve 
grown old. He don’t live in London, 
does he?”’ 

‘* He generally lives in London. 
a barrister.” 

**QOh, oh! a barrister is he? They’re 
always making a heap of money, or else 
Which is it with him? ”’ 

” 


He is 


none at all. 

‘* He makes something. 

‘© As much as you could put in your 
eye and see none the worse.’’ ‘I'v see the 
old lady, as she made this suggestion, 
turn sharp round upon Lucy, was as good 
as a play. ‘* My sister’s nephew, the 
dean’s son, is one of the best of the rising 
ones, I’m told.’’? Luey blushed up to her 
hair, but the dowager’s back was turned, 
and she did not see the blushes. ‘* But 
he’s in Parliament, and they tell me he 
spends his money faster than he makes 
it. I suppose you know him?” 

‘*Yes ; [ knew him at Bobsborough.”’ 

** It’s my belief that after all this fuss 
about Lord Fawn, he’ll marry his cousin, 
lizzie Eustace. If he’s a lawyer, and as 
sharp as they say, I suppose he could 
manage her. I wish he would.”’ 

** And she so bad as you say she is!* 

‘* She'll be sure to get somebody, and 
why shouldn't he have her money as well 
as another? There never was a Grey- 
stock who didn’t want money. ‘That’s 


what it will come to; you'll see.”’ 

‘* Never,”’ said Lucy decidedly. 

** And why not?”’ 

‘© What I mean is that Mr. Greystock 
is, at least I should think so from what I 
hear, the very last man in the world to 
marry for money.” 

‘* What do you know of what a man 


would do? ”’ 


’ 
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** Tt would be a very mean thing; par- 
ticularly if he does not love her.”’ 

‘* Bother! ’’ said the Countess. ‘* They 
were very near it in town last year befure 
Lord Fawn came up at all. I knew as 
much as that. And it’s what they’ll come 
to before they’ve done.’’ 

‘** They'll never come to it,’’ said Lucy. 

Then a sudden light flashed across the 
astute mind of the Countess. She turned 
round in her chair, and sat for a while 
silent, looking at Lucy. Then she slowly 
asked another question. ‘* He isn’t your 
young man, is he?’’ Tothis Lucy made 
no reply. ‘So that’s it, is it?’’ said the 
dowager. ‘‘ You’ve done me the honor 
of making my house your home till my 
own sister’s nephew shall be ready to 
marry you?”’ 

** And why not?’’ asked Lucy, rather 
roughly. 

‘**And Dame Greystock, from Bobs- 
borough, has sent you here to keep you 
out of her son’s way. I see it all. And 
that old frump at Richmond has passed 
you over to me because she did not choose 
to have such goings on under her own 
eye.” 

‘* There have been no goings on,’ 
Luey. 

‘* And he’s to come here, I suppose, 
when my back’s turned? ’”’ 

** He is not thinking of coming here. I 
don’t know what you mean. Nobody has 
done anything wrong to you. I don’t 
know why you say such cruel things.”’ 

‘* He can’t afford to marry you, you 
know.”’ 

**T don’t know anything about it. Per- 
haps we must wait ever so long; five years. 
That’s nobody’s business but my own.”’ 

‘*T found it all out, didn’t I? ”’ 

‘** Yes, you found it out.”’ 

‘I'm thinking of that sly old Dame 
Greystock at Bobsborough sending you 
here.”’ Neither on that nor on the two 
following days did Lady Linlithgow say a 
word further to Lucy about her engage- 
ment. 


, 


said 





LINCOLN AND JOHNSON, 


THEIR PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION AND THE RESUMPTION OF NATIONAL AUTHORITY. 


First Paper. 


rT \HE measures adopted by the Govern- 

ment to promote peace and reés- 
tablish the Union during the last days of 
President Lincoln’s and the early months 
of President Johnson’s administration, 
have been much misrepresented, and by 
many seein to be still imperfectly under- 
stood. No change of policy took place, 
nor was there any interruption in the con- 
duct of public affairs, by the untimely 
death of Mr. Lincoln and the accession of 
his suecessor. Mr. Johnson accepted the 
situation, and entered upon his duties with 
an earnest and sincere desire to carry for- 
ward to a speedy consummation the plan 
and intentions of his predecessor for the 
restoration of the Federal Government to 
its full constitutional authority, the States 
each to their rightful position, the peo- 
ple to their inherent rights, and the 
Union to all its strength and beneficence. 
No full and authentic record has been 


made of many of the occurrences of that 
important period, when the Executive 
Department was in a transition state and 
the country was just emerging from a 


civil war. The day has not perhaps ar- 
rived for an impartial history of those 
times. The resentments which grew out 
of the war and the partisan strife of the 
preceding twenty years are interwoven 
with those occurrences, and still remain to 
tinge with partiality or prejudice any nar- 
rative that may be attempted. 

The two Presidents, Lincoln and John- 
son, were of dissimilar temperaments, 
different mental structure, and, though 
associated in the great Union contest and 
elected on the same ticket, they had been 
trained in opposing political parties. 
There were, however, many points in 
which there was a resemblance. Both 
were self-inade men, neither of them had 
early educational advantages, both were 
sons of poverty, each had early struggles 
to encounter in frontier life to obtain po- 
sition, and each won the confidence and 
respect of his associates and the com- 
munity which knew him best. One was 
from the prairies of Illinois the other from 
Both 
were admired fur their kindness of heart 


the mountain region of Tennessee. 


their honest sincerity, their patriotism 
and incorruptible integrity. Mr. Lincoln 
had, withmuch strength of purpose, a 
genial nature, a facile mind and pliant dis- 
position. Mr. Johnson was reserved but 
urbane, firm and inflexible in his principles, 
stern and unbending in maintaining his 
convictions. While each had the char- 
acteristics of frontier men, there was a 
kindly suavity on the part of Mr. Lincoln 
which softened and reconciled even those 
with whom he disagreed ; but there was 
a straightforward and blunt sincerity on 
the part of Mr. Johnson, of which his 
opponents took advantage, often to his in- 
jury. The early political and party asso- 
ciations of Mr. Lincoln had been with the 
Whigs. His first vote was for Henry 
Clay, whose political oratory and mag- 
netic party declamation drew into his 
support so many of the young men of the 
West. Led away by impulse rather than 
reflection, by personal enthusiasm, and 
not by conviction or much thought on the 
really grave and profound political ques- 
tions involved in the conflict of parties, 
he drifted inte the Whig organization, 
and commenced political life a nominal 
centralist, with admiration of the ‘* Amer- 
ican System ’’ and of a powerful and mag- 
nificent General Government. 

Time, reflection, and maturer years 
tempered his enthusiasm and modified his 
feelings. He did not wholly relinquish 
his party obligations, but investigation, 
discussion, and responsibility had wrought 
a change in his views. Aside from per- 
sonal admiration of the eloquent Whig 
champion, which lingered in his mind a 
pleasant remembrance, and apart from as- 
sociation which begets attachment, Mr. 
Lincoln in his later years retained but lit- 
tle zeal for Whig doctrines. When elect- 
ed, and during his administration, he was 
sincerely and conscientiously, in feeling 
and principle, a constitutionalist, a Federal 
republican, a friend of State rights, and 
in his general views an opponent of con- 
solidation. Observation and experience 
made him less a centralist and more a 
State rights republican than he had been 
in his earlier years. Ifthe exigencies of 












the war impelled him to exercise extra- 
ordinary and sometimes doubtful powers, 
he lamented the necessity, and became 
more and more an admirer of our federa- 
tive system, and in his convictions an 
earnest constitutionalist. 

During the winter of 1864 and 1865, 
after Sherman’s successful march to the 
sea and after the fall of Fort Fisher, the 
expiring days of the Confederacy were 
manifest and the end not distant. Presi- 
dent Lincoln foresaw the result, and anti- 
cipated with undisguised satisfaction the 
time, then rapidly approaching, when the 
General Government would be able to dis- 
pense with the exercise of arbitrary and 
questionable authority, the States could 
each and all resume their true position 
and their rights in the administration 
and direction of public affairs, and the 
people again become reconciled, contented, 
and at peace. In the early months of 
1865 he frequently expressed his opinion 
that the condition of affairs in the rebel 
States was deplorable, and did not con- 
ceal his apprehension that, unless imme- 
diately attended to, they would, in conse- 
quence of their disturbed civil, social, and 
industrial relations, be worse after the re- 
bellion was suppressed. 

That event was obviously near at hand, 
and he enjoined upon those who were as 
sociated with him in administering the 
government, and occupying stations of re- 
sponsibility, to be prepared to discharge 
their novel and important duties intelli- 
gently, benignantly, and for the best in- 
terestsofthe country. Theimpoverishment 
of the people of those States by a long 
and exhausting war; the negroes emanci- 
pated, but ignorant and incapable of pro- 
viding for themselves; alienationsand dif- 


ficulties between them and their former 


masters; new and grave questions be- 


tween labor and capital, the employer and 
The the 
Jandless, the master and the servant; the 


employed, the landholder and 


danger of conflicts between the different 
classes not only of whites and blacks, but 
between the rich the poor 
whites, the free blacks and the late slaves, 
domestic servants and field hands—these 
were matters that pressed upon all. The 
President alluded to them in Cabinet 
meetings and in private conversations, to- 
gether with the consequences which in all 
wars have resulted from the sudden dis- 
bandment of great armies, even where 
there were not domestic and social dis- 


whites and 
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turbances and derangements such as ex- 
isted at the South. In consequence of the 
insurrection the legal civil governments 
of the States of the South had been sus- 
pended or overthrown, and there must 
necessarily be a revival and restoration of 
the old governments, or a reconstruction, 
by which their interrupted and broken re- 
lations with the Union might be reéstab- 
lished. One of the first movements, 
therefore, would necessarily be the estab- 
lishment of civil government in each of 
the States, so that there should be a legit- 
imate legislature to enact laws, and a le- 
gal executive and judiciary to restrain 
crime, enforce obedience, and preserve 
civil and social order. Crime, as far as 
possible, must be prevented and punish- 
ed; and ifon the suppression of the re- 
bellion the armies broke up and portions 
were enlisted into robber bandsand guerilla 
parties, which he greatly feared, instant 
weasures must be adopted to arrest and 
punish the offenders. It was essential 
that these matters should be brought with- 
in the scope of the local civil tribunals, 
and that the people should not depend 
upon the military to secure and main- 
tain peace and domestic tranquillity. Let 
the people who have been under Con- 
federate despotism learn to take care of 
themselves under this dispensation, as in 
former years, and the great principles 
which underlie our civil fabric will vin- 
dicate themselves without a resort to force 
and arbitrary power. 

He dreaded and deprecated violent and 
revengeful feelings, or any malevolent 
demonstrations toward those of our coun- 
trymen who were involved, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, in the rebellion. The lead- 
ers, he believed, would flee the country 
when they became satisfied their cause 
was hopeless. He often expressed a wish 
that they might be facilitated in their es- 
cape, and no strenuous efforts made to 
prevent their This 
strongly enjoined upon me, perhaps, than 


egress. was more 


upon any other member of the Cabinet, 
hy reason of the blockade, which was rig- 
idly enforced. In consequence of the fall 
of Wilmington, ocean communication with 
the rebels had almost entirely ceased, and 
escape by water was extremely difficult. 
In the latter part of March, about the 
22d or 23d of that month, the President 
left Washington and went to the front. 
One of the alleged objects in his going 
was to relieve himself of the immense 
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throng of Congressmen and others which 
was besetting him for office, at a period 
when his mind and thoughts were engaged 
on more important and responsible duties 
than the mere bestowal of party patron- 
The rebellion was drawing to a 
close, and he anticipated that his visit to 
army headquarters might be productive of 
benefits in that regard. 

His stay at City Point and with the 
army was protracted, and attended with 
some inconveniences to the departments. 
The Secretary of State went to see him, 
but promptly returned—the President 
did not desire the presence of any of his 
Cabinet. His great object was clemency 
to the rebels and peace to the country. 
Shortly after Mr. Seward’s return he was 
thrown from his carriage, and so severely 
injured as to be unable personally to dis- 
charge all of the necessary duties of the De- 
partment of State at that interesting crisis 

This accident to the Secretary of State 
hastened somewhat the President's return. 
I have reason to suppose, however, that 
in interviews with Generals Grant and 
Sherman he had enjoined upon them the 
concession of liberal terms to the rebels on 
the first indication of a disposition to yield 
and abandon the contest. To these mer- 
ciful and considerate views of the Presi- 
dent may be attributed the liberal terms 
extended by the conquering generals to 
Lee and Johnston. Each of our generals 
was impressed with the humane, generous, 
and patriotic designs of the President, 
whose earnest, deepest wish was peace to 
the people, an early restoration of the na- 
tional union, and the reéstablishment of 
the States and people in all their original, 
reserved, and undoubted rights, on terms 
of equality and justice. 

On the 2d of April, while the President 
was still at the front, he telegraphed that 
a furious fight was going on, and on the 
3d we received intelligence of the fall of 
Richmond. The information on that and 
the two succeeding days was, however, 
meagre and stinted. Mr. Seward, who 
had been uneasy since his return, read to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and myself 
the draft of a proclamation he had pre- 
pared for the President to sign, closing 
the ports of the Southern States. This 
was a step which I had earnestly pressed 
at the beginning of the rebellion, as a do- 
mestic measure, and more legitimate than 
a blockade, which was international, and 
an admission that we were two nations. 


age. 
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Within a few months, in fact, from the fall 
of Fort Fisher, Mr. Seward, who originally 
opposed this view, had been more favora- 
bly inclined, and the result was the proc- 
lamation he had prepared and now read 
to us. After some little discussion and 
approval, with an admission of the im- 
portance of an early promulgation of the 
document, Mr. Seward proposed that as it 
was uncertain when the President would 
return, he should go to Richmond and 
procure his signature to the paper 
Within half an hour after we separated 
the horses attached to the carriage of the 
Secretary of State ran away with him, and 
he received injuries from which he did not 
recover for many weeks. When restored, 
great changes had taken place, affecting 
himself and the country. 

The President reached Washington on 
the evening of Sunday, the 9th of April. 
When I called on him the next morning 
he was in excellent spirits, the news of 
Lee's surrender, which however was 
not unanticipated, having been received. 
While I was with him~ he signed the 
proclamation for closing the ports, and ex- 
pressed his gratification that Mr. Seward 
and myself concurred in the measure, 
alluding to our former differences. 

The President at that time, and while I 
was with him at the White House, was 
informed that his fellow-citizens would 
tiat evening call to congratulate him on 
the fall of Richmond and surrender of Lee ; 
but he requested their visit should be de- 
layed that he might have time to put his 
thoughts on paper, for he desired that his 
utterances on such an occasion should be 
deliberate and not liable to misapprehen- 
mnisinterpreta- 
He, therefore, 
the following 


sion, misrepresentation, 
tion, or misconstruction. 
addressed the people on 
evening, Tuesday the 11th, in a carefully- 


prepared speech, intended to promote har- 


mony and union. 

In this remarkable speech, delivered 
three days before his assassination, he 
stated he had prepared a plan for the re- 
inauguration of the national authority and 
reconstruction in 1863, which would be 
acceptable to the Executive Government, 
and that every member of the Cabinet 
fully approved the plan; but he was now 
censured for his agency in setting up and 
seeking to sustain the State govern- 
ments, though the Executive claimed no 
right to say when or whether members 
should be admitted to seats in Congress 
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That subject rested exclusively with the 
respective Houses, and not to any extent 
with the Executive. Neither he nor his 
successor seemed disposed at any time to 
trespass on the legislative department of the 
Government ; each department should lim- 
it its action within its prescribed constitu- 
tional sphere. 

There was between the President and 
most of his Cabinet a cordial concurrence 
of opinion in regard to the importance of 
an early restoration of the Union, the re- 
establishment of the States in their rights, 
the exercise of clemency, the inculcation 
of harmony among the people, and a dis- 
inissal of all feelings of revenge or resent- 
ment toward the beaten rebels. ‘The proc- 
lamation or order of General Weitzel for 
convening or reassembling the Virginia 
rebel Legislature was discussed very fully, 
and it had also been commented upon at 
the Cabinet meeting on Tuesday. The 


subject had caused general surprise, and, 
on the part of some, dissatisfaction and 


irritation. Mr. Stanton and Mr. Speed 
were particularly disturbed by it, and I 
believe Mr. Dennison also. Some, and 
perhaps all these gentlemen saw and re- 
monstrated with the President, and indi- 
vidually made known their repugnance to 
the proceeding. ‘Their decisive opposi- 
tion, he admitted, was annoying him 
greatly, and he wished, in an interview 
with myself, that I would state frankly 
how the measure struck me. 1 did not 
hesitate to tell him I thought the move- 
ment questionable ; that it did not strike 
me favorably; that in our desire to bring 
about an early peace, and to reéstablish 
the political relations which had been sus- 
pended for four years, we might make too 
much haste to accomplish our object satis- 
factorily. ‘The method and way proposed 
might retard the measure, and lead the 
Virginia Legislature, when assembled, to 
profitless discussion and the adoption of 
inadmissible terms. He said his object 
and intentions were to effect a reconcilia- 
tion as soon as possible, and he should not 
stickle about forms, provided he could at- 
tuin the desired result; that he thought it 
best to meet the rebels as men, fellow- 
countrymen, who were reasonable and in- 
telligent, and had rights which we were 
willing and disposed to respect. They 
had been in error, had appealed to arms, 
and after having fought well were beaten 
and humbled, I suggested that as we had 
never recognized any of their organiza- 
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tions as possessing validity during the 
war, it would be impolitic, to say the 
least, to now recognize them and their 
government as legal and possessed of au- 
thority to act. It was a concession which 
it appeared to me ought not to be made. 
Besides, when assembled, they might be 
contumacious and not counsel submissior, 
but conspire to resist still further. There 
was, moreover, a feeble organization in 
Virginia, under Pierpont, which we had 
striven to vitalize and maintain; how 
could we, with justice to Pierpont and his 
supporters, recognize another opposing 
and antagonistic organization? He said 
he had no fears of any further attempts at 
resistance by the rebels; they had been 
too thoroughly whipped and weakened ; 
but there might be something in the other 
suggestion that we were giving sanction 
to the rebel organization. He did not 
himself, however, think much of it. 
The government under Pierpont, and no 
other, could be considered legal, but pub- 
lic sentiment or public prejudice must not 
be overlooked. He had, he said, no 
thought of treating the rebel Virginia 
representatives as a legal assemblage—a 
real Legislature; but the persons compos- 
ing that body were leading men in their 
respective counties, each of whom had a 
local influence, which he thought should 
be made available, in this critical transi- 
tion state, in the interest of peace and 
the Union. He was surprised that his ob- 
ject and the movement had been so gener- 
ally misconstrued, and under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, it was best the pro- 
ceeding should be abandoned. State ac- 
tion in the interest of peace was, however, 
in itself disintegration and destruction to 
the Confederacy. He thought it should 
be encouraged, and was, I perceived, dis- 
appointed that his friends opposed the 
measure, and that I, always recognized by 
him as a State rights Union man, had not 
favored it. The very fact of the rebel rep- 
resentatives coming together and dissolv- 
ing their organization by their own act, 
after the troops were dishanded, would, 
in his belief, have a beneficial influence; 
but he could not, he said, go forward with 
everybody opposed to him. Civil govern- 
ment must, however, be established as 
soon as possible in those States when hos- 
tilities had ceased ; there must be courts, 
and law, and order, or society would be 
broken up; the disbanded armies would 
turn into robber bands and guerilla par- 
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ties. We hada responsible and he feared 
a difficult duty to prevent such a state of 
things. 

When I went to the Cabinet meeting 
on Friday, the 14th of April, General 
Grant, who had just arrived from Appo- 
mattox, was with the President, and one 
or two members were already there. 
Congratulations were interchanged, and 
earnest inquiry was made whether any 
information had been received from Gen- 
eral Sherman. ‘The Secretary of War 
came late to the meeting, and the tele- 
graph office from which we obtained ear- 
liest news was in the War Department. 
General Grant, who was invited to re- 
main, said he was expecting hourly to 
hear from Sherman, and had a good deal 
of anxiety on the subject. 

The President remarked that the news 
would come soon and come favorably, he 
had no doubt, for he had last night his 
usual dream which had preceded nearly 
every important event of the war. I in- 
quired the particulars of this remarkable 
dream. He said it was in my department 
—it related to the water; that he seemed 
to be in a singular and indescribable ves- 
sel, but always the same, and that he was 
moving with great rapidity toward a dark 
and indefinite shore ; that he had had this 
singular dream preceding the firing on 
Sumter, the battles of Bull Run, Antie- 
tam, Gettysburg, Stone River, Vicksburg, 
Wilmington, ete. General Grant re- 
marked with some emphasis and asperity 
that Stone River was no victory—that a 
few such victories would have ruined the 
country, and he knew of no important 
results from it. The President said that 
perhaps he should not altogether agree 
with him but whatever might be the facts, 
his singular dream preceded that fight. 
Victory did not always follow his dream, 
but the event and results were important. 
Iie had no doubt that a battle had taken 
place or was about being fought, ‘‘ and 
Jolinston will be beaten, for I had this 
strange dream again last night. It must 
relate to Sherman; my thoughts are in 
that direetion, and I know of no other 
very important event which is likely just 
now to occur.’’ 

Great events did indeed follow With- 
in a few hours the good and gentle as well 
as truly great man who narrated his 
dream was assassinated, and the murder 
which closed forever his earthly career 
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affected for years, and perhaps forever, 
the welfare of his country. 

The session of the Cabinet on that 
eventful day, the last of President Lin- 
coln’s life, was chiefly occupied on the 
subject of our relations with the rebels— 
the communications, the trade, etc. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, 
who had but recently entered upon his 
duties, was embarrassed in regard to cap- 
tured cotton, permits, and traffic. It was 
generally agreed that commercial inter- 
course with the rebel States should be 
speedily established. Mr. Stanton pro 
posed that communication should be re 
opened by his issuing a military order, 
authorizing and limiting traffic; that the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury would give 
permits to all who wished to trade, and 
he (Stanton) would order the vessels to 
be received into any port. 

I suggested that instead of a military 
order from the Secretary of War, the 
President should issue an Executive order 
or proclamation for opening the ports to 
trade, and prescribe therein the duties of 
the several Departments. Mr. McCulloch 
expressed his willingness to be relieved 
from Treasury agents, and General Grant 
declared himself unequivocally opposed 
to them and the whole Treasury system 
of trading within the rebel lines as de- 
moralizing. 

In regard to opening the ports to trade, 
Mr. Stanton thought it should be attended 
with restrictions, and that traffic should 
not extend beyond the military lines. I 
proposed opening the whole coast to every 
one who wished to trade, was entitled to 
coast license, and should obtain a regular 
clearance. I wished the reéstablishment 
of unrestricted commercial and social in- 
tercourse with the Southern people with 
as little delay as possible, from a conviction 
that it would conduce to a more speedy 
establishment of friendly relations. Gen- 
eral Grant concurred with me, and recom- 
mended that there should be no restric- 
tions east of the Mississippi. The Presi- 
dent referred the whole subject to the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and 
Navy, and said he ‘should be satisfied 
with any conclusions to which they might 
arrive, or on which they could agree. 

At the close of the session Mr. Stanton 
made some remarks on the general condi- 
tion of affairs and the new phase and 
duties upon which we were about to enter. 





He alluded to the great solicitude which 
the President felt on this subject, his fre- 
quent recurrence to the necessity of estab- 
lishing civil governments and preserving 
order in the rebel States. Like the rest 
of the Cabinet, doubtless, he had given 
this subject much consideration, and with 
a view of having something practical on 
which to base action, he had drawn up a 
rough plan or ordinance which he had 
handed to the President. 

The President said he proposed to bring 
forward that subject, although he had not 
had time as yet to give much attention to 
the details of the paper which the Secre- 
tary of War had given him only the day 
before ; but that it was substantially, in 
its general scope, the plan which we had 
sometimes talked over in Cabinet meet- 
ings. We should probably make some 
modifications, prescribe further details ; 
there were some suggestions which he 
should wish to make, and he desired all 
to bring their minds to the question, for 
no greater or more important one could 
come before us, or any future Cabinet. 
He thought it providential that this great 
rebellion was crushed just as Congress 
had adjourned,and there were none of the 
disturbing elements of that body to hinder 
and embarrass us. If we were wise and 
discreet, we should reanimate the States 
and get their governments in successful 
operation, with order prevailing and the 
Union reéstablished, before Congress came 
together in December. This he thought 
important. We could do better; accom- 
plish more without than with them. 
There were men in Congress who, if their 
motives were good, were nevertheless im- 


practicable, and who possessed feelings of 
hate and vindictiveness in which he did 
not sympathize and could not participate. 
He hoped there would be no persecution, 
no bloody work, after the war was over. 
None need expect he would take any part 
in hanging or killing those men, even the 


worst of them. Frighten them out of the 
country, open the gates, let down the bars, 
scare them off, said he, throwing up his 
hands as if scaring sheep. Enough lives 
have been sacrificed. We must extin- 
guish our resentments if we expect har- 
mony and union. There was too much of a 
desire on the part of some of our very Zot rd 
friends to be masters, to interfere with and 
dictate to those States, to treat the people 
not as fellow-citizens; there was too little 
respect for their rights. He did not sym- 
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pathize in these feelings. Louisiana, he 
said, had framed and presented one of the 
best constitutions that had ever been 
formed. He wished they had permitted 
negroes who had property, or could read, 
to vote; but this was a question which 
they must decide for themselves. Yet 
some, a very few of our friends, were not 
willing to let the people of the States de- 
termine these questions, but, in violation 
of first and fundamental principles, would 
exercise arbitrary power over them. These 
humanitarians break down all State rights 
and constitutional rights. Had the 
Louisianians inserted the negro in their 
Constitution, and had that instrument 
been in all other respects the same, Mr. 
Sumner, he said, would never have ex- 
cepted to that Constitution. The delega- 
tion would have been admitted, and the 
State all right. Each House of Congress, 
he said, had the undoubted right to receive 
or reject members ; the Executive had no 
control in this matter. But Congress had 
nothing to do with the State governments, 
which the President could recognize, and 
under existing laws treat as other States, 
give them the same mail facilities, collect 
taxes, appoint judges, marshals, collect- 
ors, etc., subject, ofcourse, to confirmation. 
There were men who objected to these 
views, but they were. not here, and we 
must make haste to do our duty before 
they came here. 

Mr. Stanton read his project for reorgan- 
izing, reéstablishing, or reconstructing 
governments. It wasa military or execu- 
tive order, and by it the War Depart- 
ment was designated to reorganize those 
States whose individuality it assumed was 
sacrificed. Divested of its military fea- 
tures, it was in form and outline essential- 
ly the same as the plan ultimately adopt- 
ed. This document proposed establishing 
a military department to be composed of 
Virginia and North Carolina, with a mili- 
tary governor. After reading this paper, 
Mr. Stanton made some additional re- 
marks in furtherance of the views of the 
President and the importance of prompt 
measures. 

A few moments elapsed, and no one 
else speaking, I expressed my concur- 
rence in the necessity of immediate action, 
and my gratification that the Secretary of 
War had given the outlines of a plan em- 
bodying his views. I objected, however, 
to military supervision or control, and to 
the proposition of combining two States in 
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the plan of a temporary government. My 
idea, more perhaps than that of any 
other of the Cabinet, was for a careful op- 
servance, not only of the distinctive rights, 
but of the individuality of the States. 
Besides, Virginia occupied a different po- 
sition from that of any other of those 
States. There had been throughout the 
war a skeleton organization in that com- 
monwealth which we had recognized. 
We had said through the whole war that 
Virginia was a State in the Union—that 
her relations with the Government were 
not suspended. We had acknowledged 
and claimed that Pierpont was the legiti- 
mate and rightful Governor, that the or- 
ganization was lawful and right under 
him ; that the division of the State, which 
required the assent of the legal State 
government, had been effected, and was 
claimed to be constitutional and correct. 
Were we now to ignore our own acts—to 
say the Pierpont Government was a farce 
—that the act creating the State of West 
Virginia was a nullity? My position on 
that question was different from others, 
for though not unfriendly to the new 
State, I had opposed the division of the 
State when it took place. The proposi- 
tion to reéstablish a State government in 
Virginia where there was already a State 
government with which we were acting, 
with Pierpont as governor, or to put it 
under military control, appeared to mea 
grave error. The President said my ex- 
ceptions, some of them at least, were well 
taken. Some of them had occurred to 
him. It was in that view he had been 
willing that General Weitzel should call 
the leading rebels together, because they 
were not the legal Legislature of Virginia, 
while the Pierpont Legislature was. ‘Turn- 
ing to Mr. Stanton, he asked‘ what he 
would do with Pierpont and the Virginia 
Constitution? Stanton replied that he 
had no apprehension from Pierpont, but 
the paper which he had submitted was 
merely a rough sketch subject to any al- 
teration. 

Governor Dennison thought that Pier- 
pont would be no serious obstacle in the 
way, were that the only difficulty; but 
there were other objections, and he thought 
separate propositions for the government 
of the two States advisable. 

I suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment could assist the loyal government of 
Virginia in asserting, extending, and 
maintaining its authority over the whole 
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State, but that we could not supersede or 
annul it. 

The President directed Mr. Stanton to 
take the document and have separate 
plans presented for the two States. They 
required different treatment. ‘‘ We must 
not,’’ said he, ‘* stultify ourselves as re- 
gards Virginia, but we must help her.”’ 
North Carolina was in a different condi- 
tion. He requested the Secretary of War 
to have copies cf the two plans for the two 
States made and furnished each member 
of the Cabinet by the following Tuesday—- 
the next regular meeting. He impressed 
upon each and all the importance of de- 
liberating upon and carefully considering 
the subject before us, remarking that 
this was the great question pending, and 
that we must now begin to act in the in- 
terest of peace. He again declared his 
thankfulness that Congress was not in 
session to embarrass us. 

The President was assassinated that 
evening, and I am not aware that he ex- 
changed a word with any one after the 
Cabinet meeting of that day on the sub- 
ject of a resumption of the national au- 
thority in the States where it had been 
suspended, or of reéstablishing the Union. 
I was'told by Speaker Colfax that, in an- 
ticipation of a journey to the Pacific, he 
had come to Washington to learn the in- 
tentions of the President in regard to the 
meeting of Congress, whether he intended 
to convene that body in extra session: 
that he was assured by the President he 
did not contemplate such a step; that he 
informed Mr. Colfax he might proceed on 
his journey without hindrance, and part- 
ing with him at the portico of the Execu- 
tive mansion, as he was entering his car- 
riage to go to the theatre, he gave him a 
message to the miners in Colorado. 

On Sunday the 16th of April, after the 
assassination of President Lincoln, there 
was a meeting of President Johnson and 
the Cabinet at ten in the morning at the 
rooms of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The meeting was a protracted one. Mr. 
Stanton came late and brought with him 
a mass of papers. Many and important 
matters were adverted to, and among 
them the subject of reconstruction. The 
original draft, he said, had been divided, 
and the reéstablishment of a State gov- 
ernment as directed by Mr. Lincoln was 
made applicable to North Carolina, while 
Virginia, with her loyal Governor and 
government, was to take necessary meas 
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ures for an election of State officers by 
the people of the whole State. Mr. Stan- 
ton had not, however, copies for the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet at this meeting. 

I was invited to the War Department 
that evening, Sunday the 16th, on some 
matter of business, by Secretary Stanton, 
and after that was disposed of I sat by the 
fire conversing with him, when Senator 
Sumner, Representatives Dawes and 
Gooch, and several other gentlemen in 
pretty rapid succession, entered the room. 
Messrs. Colfax and Covode were of the 
number. After a brief general conversa- 
tion, the Secretary of War took from his 
desk the Cabinet papers in relation to the 
government of the rebel States, which, 
without introductory comment or remark, 
he proceeded to read. As these were 
Cabinet papers not yet matured, and had 
been scarcely discussed—copies of which 
had not yet been furnished the members— 
my surprise was great, and it became a 
question in my own mind whether I was 
not an intruder. Yet I had been invited 
there by Mr. Stanton, ostensibly on busi- 


ness. I could not doubt, however, that 


the other gentlemen came with an under- 
standing of the object which had called 


them together, but such 
case. 

After reading the Virginia plan, for a di- 
vision of the document had been made, and 
before concluding that which related to 
North Carolina, Mr. Sumner interrupted 
the reading and requested Mr. Stanton to 
stop until he could understand whether 
any provision was made for enfranchising 
the colored man. Unless, said he, the 
black man is given the right to vote, his 
freedom is mockery. 

Mr. Stanton said there were differences 
among our friends on that subject, and it 
would be unwise in his judgment to press 
it in this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. Sumner declared he would not pro- 
ceed a step unless the black man had his 
rights He considered the black man’s 
right to vote the essence—the great essen- 
tial. He had letters in his pocket from 
some distinguished foreigners, whom he 
named, setting forth the subject clearly 
and emphatically. 

Mr. Stanton deprecated the agitation 
of the subject just at this time as unfortu- 
nate 

I availed myself of the interruption 
caused by the discussion to bid the gen- 
tlemen evening and withdraw 


was not my 


good 
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This evidence, on that Sunday evening, 
that Cabinet measures while yet in em- 
bryo and under discussion were subjected 
to outside criticism and consultation, con- 
firmed an opinion I had long entertained 
that Cabinet measures were communi- 
cated to outside parties, and gave me pain 
and regret. 

Although the subject of the restoration 
of the States and the Union to their proper 
constitutional position and rights was a 
paramount question before the country, it 
was not alluded to at the regular Cabinet 
meeting on Tuesday the 18th, nor on any 
other occasion until after the funeral of 
President Lincoln. This was perhaps ex- 
cusable, although measures of less im- 
portance received attention. I endeavored 
to have the subject taken up at the meet- 
ing of the Cabinet on Friday the 2lIst, 
but the Secretary of War succeeded in 
getting it passed over then and for sev- 
eral successive meetings. It was not un- 
til Friday the 5th of May that it was 
brought forward. On that day President 
Johnson, after a brief discussion, requested 
the Secretary of War to send copies of 
the plans to each member of the Cabinet 
for criticism and amendments, and he 
ordered a special Cabinet meeting on 
Monday the 8th of May for their consid- 
eration. I received from Mr. Stanton a 
printed copy of each of the proposed 
plans, that of Virginia on the 8th, that 
of North Carolina on the 9th; and still 
have in my possession the original printed 
copies of the ‘‘ Executive order to reéstab- 
lish the authority of the United States, 
and execute the laws within the geograph- 
ical ’’ limits of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, as submitted by him, with the al- 
terations proposed by myself. Most of 
the emendations or corrections were 
adopted, and with two exceptions were 
readily assented to by Mr. Stanton. I 
preferred a proclamation to an Executive 
order, as more in character for the Chief 
Magistrate, more respectful, and less 
martial. 

The first paragraph of Mr. Stanton’s 
draft, which was introductory, was by 
common consent omitted. 

The sixth section, or order, as originally 
proposed by Mr. Stanton, was the longest 
and fullest. It gave into the hands of the 
Secretary of War the whole machinery 
for organizing civil government for the 
States, through provost marshals to be by 
him appointed 
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To this delegation of Executive duties 
and authority to the Secretary of War 
decisive objection was taken. The sub- 
ject of reorganizing the State govern- 
ments and reéstablishing Federal author- 
ity in the insurrectionary region, was a 
matter of the highest responsibility and 
gravest importance, and could not with 
propriety be turned over to any one de- 
partment, but should be reserved for gen- 
eral Administration and Executive action. 
On this point there was such general con- 
currence of opinion by all others, that 
Mr. Stanton, though disappointed, was not 
persistent in its defence. 

The eighth section as proposed hy Mr. 
Stanton read as follows: 

Eighth. That to carry into effect the con- 
stitutional guarantee of a republican form of 
State government, and afford to them the ad- 
vantage and security of domestic laws, as well 
as to complete the reestablishment of the an- 
thority and laws of the United States, and the 
full and complete restoration of peace within the 
limits aforesaid, Francis H. Pierpont, Governor 
of the State of Virginia, be requested to take 
measures for the re‘stablishment of the State 
government, and for the election of State offi- 
cers, With the assurance that the aid of the 
United States, so far as may be necessary, will 
be exerted to that end. 

I proposed to amend and so modify the 
section as to assure the existing State au- 
thorities of Federal aid in maintaining 
and extending the administration of the 
State government throughout the geo- 
graphical limits of the State, but without 
ordering a new election or interfering 
with the State government. 

As changed and corrected by me, the 
section was as follows: 

Eighth, That to carry into effect the gruaran- 
tee by the Federal Constitution of a republican 
form of State government, and afford the ad- 
vantage and security of domestic laws, as well 
as to complete the restablishment of the au- 
thority and laws of the United States, and the 
full and complete restoration of peace within 
the limits aforesaid, Francis IH. Pierpont, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Virginia, will be aided by 
the power of the Federal Government so far as 
may be necessary, in the lawful measures which 
he may take for the extension and administra- 
tion of the State government throughout the 
geographical limits of said State. 

The first rough draft presented to the 
Cabinet on the 14th of April embodied, as 
has been stated, a plan for the govern- 
ment of both Virginia and North Carolina 
under a military governor, and was doubt- 
less the germ of the military reconstruc- 
tion laws enacted two years later in 1867, 
which placed the Southern States under 
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military rule. North Carolina and South 
Carolina formed under those laws the 
second military district, instead of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, as proposed by 
Mr. Stanton’s first draft. In the differ- 
ences growing out of the construction of 
this eighth section may be seen the early 
dawn, the incipient movement, which 
was subsequently more fully developed in 
the controversy between the Executive 
and Congress in regard to Federal and 
State rights, the exercise of unlimited cen- 
tral power on the one hand, and re- 
striction to constitutional limitation and 
freedom of the people and States on the 
other. The original eighth section had 
in view the first step toward the subordi- 
nation of the States, exercising over them 
arbitrary and absolute control, treating 
them as provinces, dependent territories, 
subjugated, and without any of their 
original inherent and reserved rights as 
distinct and independent members of the 
Union. The design was to establish a 
new State government in Virginia by 
Federal mandate, when a State: govern- 
ment was already there established and 
in force. ordering a new election of State 
officers, although the term of the incum- 
bents with whom for years we had been 
acting had not expired. President John- 
son and most of the Cabinet took the 
ground of non-interference, non-dictation 
by the Federal Government to a State 
which was organized, the government of 
which was republican and had been so 
treated by us; but as the Federal and 
State authority had been excluded from a 
large portion of the State by the insur- 
rection, it was necessary to resume na- 
tional authority, to reassert the Federal 
jurisdiction, and to give aid to the State 
authorities so far as aid might be neces- 
sary to enforce State jurisdiction in those 
Mr. Stanton had, however, 
after the suggestions on the 14th of April, 
and under the instructions given him by 
President Lincoln, so far modified his 
original plan as to give a qualified recog- 
nition to Virginia as a State; but yet by 
inference she was without a republican 
form of government, and in such a condi- 
dition of territorial pupilage as to be con- 
sidered a mere corporation, subject to the 
mandatory orders of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘The Governor was requested, or 
in plain language required, ordered, to 
‘** take measures for the establishment of 
the State government and the election of 


localities. 
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State officers,’’? ete. The subject was not 


divested of embarrassment, for the gov- 
ernment of Pierpont was frail, and those 
administering it, though loyal, were not 
the legitimate offspring or choice of a 
majority of the whole people; but most 
of the Cabinet approved of the amend- 
ment, and the President adopted it with 
a slight verbal alteration. Mr. Stanton 
assented with unexpected willingness to 
most of the minor amendments or altera- 
tions which I proposed, but yielded on the 
sixth and eighth sections with some re- 
At the close of the discussion 
he requested that the copies which he 
had furnished to member of the 
Cabinet might be returned to him; and 
most, perhaps all except myself, complied 
with his request. As L had proposed the 
principal if not all the amendments, I de- 
sired to retain my copy with the inter- 
Mr. Stanton after a little 
hesitation acquiesced, but insisted on de- 
stroying that part of the sixth section 
which placed the machinery for reorgan- 


luctance. 


each 


lineations. 


izing and reéstablishing the governments 
of the Southern States in the hands of 
the Secretary of War. This part of his 
scheme having been rejected, he claimed 
it formed no longer any portion of the 
plan, and with his scissors he cut out the 
whole section except the first two lines. 
This copy, thus mutilated, with the 
amendments interlined, is in my posses- 
sion, as is also his plan for a temporary 
government of North Carolina submitted 
and discussed on the 9th of May. This 
statement differs in some respects from 
the testimony of Mr. Stanton, and also 
that of General Grant, before the Impeach- 
ment Comm 'ttee, when the proceedings of 
the Cabinet on these puints were disclosed. 
Their were from memory, 
MINE IS FROM RECORD. Not only the orig- 
inal plans are now before me, but mem- 
oranda of the which took 
place, and are the basis of what is related 
in this paper. 


statements 


occurrences 


The draft for a provisional or temporary 
government of North Carolina was consid- 
ered on ‘Tuesday, the 9th of May. As 
this was to be the plan or form for the 
temporary government of the other States 


which had been in rebellion, preparatory 
to and in aid of their full and complete 
restoration, the subject was canvassed 
with much deliberation. 


The details pre- 
scribed in the Virginia plan, so far as they 
could be made applicable to North Caro- 
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lina, were to be followed, and the Secre- 
tary of War was directed to furnish copies 
to each member of the Cabinet embodying 
the general ideas advanced and approved 
in the discussions on the 5th and 8th. 
This plan, as arranged by Mr. Stanton and 
submitted, was not however in furm and 
manner conformable in all respects to the 
President’s ideas and wishes. ‘The most 
important point—that which related to the 
qualified voters, or who should be permit- 
ted to take part in the elections—was in- 
volved in some obscurity. 

Mr. Stanton, in his evidence before the 
Impeachment Committee, says : 

There was one point which I had left open ; 
that was as to who should constitute the elec- 
tors in the respective States That I supposed 
to be the only important point upon which a 
difference of opinion could arise—whether the 
blacks should have suffrage in the States, or 
whether it should be confined, for the purposes 
of reorganization, to those who had exercised it 
under the former State laws. I left a blank 
upon that subject to be considered. 

Mr. Stanton committed a mistake when 
he made this statement. No blank in re- 
gard to electors or suffrage was left in his 
draft fur the reéstablishment of State 
governments for the South. 

His plan of government for North Care- 
lina submitted on the 9th of May express- 
ly ordered: ** That the loyal citizens of the 
United States, residing within the State 
of North Carolina on the second Tuesday 
of July next, may on that day, in the sev- 
eral precincts and customary places of 
holding elections, and between the usual 
hours, elect members of a State Conven- 
tion to adopt a State constitution and re- 
publican form of State government in 
said State.”’ I that this was 
equivocal, that it would lead to controversy, 
and asked what was meant by “ loyal 
citizens.’’ He admitted the intention was 
to include negroes as well as white men. 


claimed 


To this, serious objection was made by 
another member, which led to an expres- 
sion of opinion by each one of the Cabinet 
present. Mr. Stanton himself objected to 
any preliminary discussion. There was a 
kindly feeling on every hand toward the 
colored race, whose freedom and social 
condition had been involved in, and in 
many respects improved by, the results of 
the war ; but a large portion of the people, 
even in the States loyal to the Constitu- 
tion, were not prepared to enfranchise or 
admit negroes to the privilege of being 
voters. This question as presented in Mr 
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Stanton’s plan being equivocal, or left 
vague and uncertain, was objected to, as 
it would lead to controversy and collision. 
The President wished there might be no 
room for dispute or equivocation. Mr. 
Stanton said there were differences on 
that subject which could not be easily 
reconciled; perhaps it would be well 
therefore to meet it and settle ithere. He 
suggested, however, that there should be 
no discussion, but that each member 
should say, briefly, whether the negro 
should be authorized to vote in North 
Carolina. There is no secrecy in regard 
to the opinion of the individual members 
of the Cabinet as declared on that occa- 
The result of the meeting and the 
position of each member were imme- 
diately known outside the Administration. 
Indeed, most of the Cabinet proceedings 
on that subject and some others of import- 
ance were divulged at that period. The 
Secretary of State was not present, nor 
am I aware that he was consulted. The 
Secretary of War, the Postmaster-Gener- 
al, and the Attorney-General declared 
themselves in favor of giving the negro 
the privilege of voting by Federal author- 
ity in this Executive order. The Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, Navy, and Interior 
denied that the Federal Government had 
any authority in the premises, or power 
to confer this privilege. 

3ut few words were interchanged in 
regard to public sentiment, ete. I re- 
marked, after each had expressed his 
opinion, that the subject had been well 
considered and passed upon by President 
Lincoln and the Cabinet before issuing the 
proclamation of December 8, 1863. At 
that time it was concluded—unanimously 
I had supposed, Mr. Stanton being one 
of our number—that the question of suf- 
frage belonged to the States; that the 
qualification in different States was not 
uniform; that the Federal Government 
could not rightfully interfere to make it 
so; but that all entitled to and accepting 
of amnesty, who possessed the qualifica- 
tions prescribed in the constitutions of 
their respective States prior to the passage 
of the secession ordinances, could legally 
vote, and none others. The rule then 
adopted I thought a correct one, and 
should be adhered to. Discussion, how- 
ever, was declined, and the President 
took the papers without himself express- 
ing at that time an opinion. 

It was also stated by Mr Stanton in his 


sion. 
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testimony before the Impeachment Com- 
mittee, that 

Subsequently, at an early day, the subject (suf- 
frage) came under consideration, after the sur- 
render of Johnston’s army, in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Johnson. The projet I had prevared was 
printed, and a copy in the hands of each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and the President. It was 
somewhat altered in some particulars, and came 
under discussion in the Cabinet, the principal 
point of discussion being as to who should exer- 
cise the elective franchise. I think there was a 
difference of opinion in the Cabinet upon the 
subject. The President expressed his views 
very clearly and distinctly. I expressed my 
views, and other members of the Cabinet ex- 
pressed their views. The objection of the Pres- 
ident to throwing the franchise open to the col- 
ored people appeared to be fixed, and I think 
every member of the Cabinet assented to the ar- 
rangement as it was specified in the proclama- 
tion relative to North Carolina, 

There was an impression—almost an ac- 
cusation—that President Johnson, by an 
arbitrary dictum, disposed of this ques- 
tion without deliberation; that he had 
predetermined it before the subject was 
taken up in Cabinet meeting. So far is 
this from the truth, that he forbore to ex- 
press an opinion, gave the question 
much careful thought and consideration, 
and reserved his decision for some days. 

General Grant was present, by invita- 
tion of President Lincoln, at the Cabinet 
meeting on the 14th of April, when the 
first rough draft for reconstruction was 
read, as stated in his evidence, but not at 
any other Cabinet meeting when this sub- 
ject was considered. That draft of the 
14th of April was an ‘* Executive order ”’ 
for the government of Virginia and North 
Carolina, and a different document from 
the ‘* North Carolina proclamation ”’ of 
President Johnson of the 29th of May, al- 
though General Grant appears to think it 
the same. In the draft or plan which 
General Grant heard read on the Mth of 
April, no allusion was made to the subject 
of franchise, for Secretary Stanton was 
aware that Mr. Lincoln, who was then 
present, had settled and fixed opinions on 
that subject, which he had clearly stated 
in his proclamation of December, 1863. 
The question of franchise was, however, 
the prominent topic in the North Caroli- 
na proclamation. The draft of the 14th 
of April also contained a proposition for a 
military government to reorganize the 
Southern States, under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, which is not the 
fact in the plan finally adopted by Presi 
dent Johnson. The first was an Execu 
tive order, the last was a Proclamation 
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General Grant was present when the ‘* Ex- 
ecutive order ’’ was read in Cabinet coun- 
cil, but never when the North Carolina 
Proclamation was under consideration. 
He confounded the two documents, which 
were in some respects quite dissimilar, 
though both had in view the reorganiza- 
tion and reéstablishment of civil govern- 
ment in the rebel States. 

There was a slight diversity in respect 
to the title which should be given the of- 
ficer who, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, should initiate proceedings to reés- 
tablish civil government, and have charge 
of affairs in North Carolina until her Con- 
stitution was modified and the State in 
full accord with the General Government. 
The subject had been previously adverted 
to. A military man could, it was said, be 
assigned to the duty, and have a command 
given him to enforce his orders and make 
himself respected, and who would be paid 
from the army appropriation. The pre- 
cedent which had been set in Tennessee, 
when Mr. Johnson, the President, had 
been made a brigadier-general and mili- 
tary governor, was cited. But, on the 
other hand, it was urged that the war be- 
ing over, it was desirable to do away with 
military rule so far as it could be safely 
dispensed with ; that the office and duties 
were essentially civil, and that it would be 
desirable, and conducive to harmony, if 
the person selected should be a citizen of 
the State not connected with the army, 
but familiar with the laws and institutions 
of the peuple he was to govern, and whose 
broken relations were to be reéstablished. 
The title of Provisional Governor or Com- 
missioner, was therefure preferred, and 
that of Provisional Governor, proposed, 
I think, by Governor Denison was, adopted. 

The people had for four years submitted 
to the exercise of extraordinary, almost 
unlimited military power, and on the ces- 
sation of hostilities good and wise men 
not connected with the army were anx- 
ious to relieve the country of military 
rule. This was the prevailing feeling of 
the Administration, and many of the 
army officers concurred in that feeling. 
The title of Provisional Governor for the 
person to be employed to adjust those 
affairs was, therefore, generally approved. 
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On the question of negro suffrage, how- 
ever, there were differ- 
ences in the Republican party, which had 
then already disclosed themselves in the 
Senate on the Louisiana question and 
other measures, and these diflerences were 


irreconcilable 


increasing in Congress and throughout 
the country. Many who felt indifferent 
on the subject so far as the negro was 
concerned, denied nevertheless the power 
of the Federal Government to give the 
black race the privilege or right to vote 
or to prevent them from voting ; claimed 
that it violated the foundation principles 
on which our governmental superstruec- 
ture was built ; that the subject belonged 
to the States exclusively. But there was 
a fanaticism with others, who in their zeal 
appeared to consider the cause of lib- 
erty and free involved in 
the enfranchisement of the blacks, and 
were ready in pursuit of this one idea to 
constitutional and 
constitutional govern- 


governmeny 


sacrifice limitations 
safeguards, and 
ment, to secure to that race the privilege 
of suffrage. Instead of a privilege con- 
ferred and regulated by law and constitu- 
tional rules, the Radicals, as they began 
to call themselves, insisted that suffrage 
was and is an inherent and inalienable 
right. The condition of tlie country, just 
recovering from a civil war which had its 
origin in the 
slavery, and claims in its behalf not war- 
ranted by the Constitution, conduced to 
the growth of public sentiment in the op- 


aggressive demands of 


posite extreme, scarcely less reprehensi- 
ble, in favor of the blacks and against their 
While the fanatics—I do 
not apply the word offensively—were ear- 
nest and sincere, there was another class 


rebel masters. 


of shrewd and managing partisans who 
allied themselves to the movement, but 
were governed by less honest motives and 
had less honest convictions. The people, 
North and South, were weary of war and 
wished fur peace ; but there were extreme 
men in each section who had an object in 
perpetuating differences. This question 
of negro suffrage, together with proscrip- 
tion of the Southern whites, soon became 
a party test, and with it came in the old 
distinctions in regard to State rights and 
central power. 





“VERY NARROW INDEED!” 


T was that fearfully hot summer that 
we all remember, and the Dennetts 
and Seymours, to the third and fourth 
generation, were boarding with Mrs. 
Bangs at Seaside Point. Whenever one 
of us flitted, all the rest followed like a 
flock of wild geese. The two families had 
an inveterate habit of intermarriage, so 
that we were all related to each other, and 
never had a new idea among us. There 
was but one spare room left in the house, 
and, for my own part, I was heartily re- 
joiced when Mrs. Bangs opened my door 
suddenly one morning, and, inserting her 
head after the primitive fashion of the 
woodland districts, remarked, ‘‘ You 
hain’t seen the new boarder, have you?”’ 

‘* No; what is she like?”’ 

‘* Tt ain’ta she, thank goodness! though 
for the matter of that, I ain’t so dead set 
against having a lot of women in the 
house as some folks be. I’ve got to get 
my living out of city folks, and ‘Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, male or female,’ Til 
take em all in. A boarder’s a boarder.’’ 

‘*T don’t care what he is, Mrs. Bangs, 
if only he is not a Dennett nor a Seymour. 
Is he young?”’ 

‘‘Yes—no; that is, he’s gota few white 
hairs in his head when you look close, but 
I wouldn't advise you to look close.” 

‘* Why not?” 

**T don’t know as I can give any reason, 
only I feel it in my bones. He ain’t made 
out of my kind of clay ; may be he’s nearer 
yours.’’ And Mrs. Bangs went on her way 
with that sharp laugh of hers, which was 
just like the click of a spring-lock. 

When I went in to the early dinner 
with my hair all flying, from the croquet- 
ground, and met the great, dreamy, all- 
absorbing eyes of the new-comer, I knew 
by intuition that Mrs. Bangs was right ; 
he was, i:.deed, of another kind of clay, 
and perlaps as far from my particular 
sort as from hers. A high-bred face, wor- 
thy of Vandyke’s painting. Among us he 
reminded me of a Sevres china vase placed 
by mistake on the same shelf with a row 
of jugs and mugs of common stone ware. 

‘* Ladies, this is Mr. Wyndome,” said 
Mrs. Bangs, as she took the head of the 
table, buttoning her sleeves at the same 
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time ; ‘‘ so if you see him a-drownin’ you 
needn’t hesitate about pullin’ him out be- 
cause you hain’t been introduced.” 

‘* Your introduction is a little one-sided 
after all,’’ said Mr. Wyndome in a low, 
clear voice, that must have taken a large 
part of his life to educate. 

**Oh, they haven’t but two names 
amongst ’em. What ain’t Dennetts are 
Seymours. The old ones are married and 
the young ones mean to be.” 

‘*Thanks. Now I know all that any 
reasonable person could ask,’’ said Mr. 
Wyndome, making us each a little bow, 
and taking the empty seat beside mine. 
Instinctively my hand went up to my hair 
to see if it really did stand out like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine. 

**Do not be troubled, it is very becom- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Wyndome, without look- 
ing at me. I knew no one else heard it, 
but I could not help blushing. It is my 
belief that all young girls blushed when 
he began to talk tothem. An exquisite 
sense of preferment and distinction from 
the rest of womankind was conferred by 
his manner. ‘* And still more so now,”’ 
hewenton. ‘* Nopencil can ever reproduce 
the face of a beautiful girl; to add any- 
thing to it would be to ‘ paint the lily and 
gild refined gold ;’ but when she blushes, it 
is like the first white rosebud which be- 
thought itself of turning to a pink one.”’ 

Mr. Wyndome had the strangest eyes, 
of that dark, deep blue which tints the 
far-off sea, with the sun making diamond 
points all over it. I looked into them 
for half an instant, and they seemed to take 
away from me a certain self-reliance and 
defiant strength on which 1 had always 
prided myself. I had never been a prey 
to girlish enthusiasms, but I realized at 
once that my time had come and my king 
with it. 

‘* Most people shake hands when they 
become friends ; I see that we shall have 
no need to do that, Miss Seymour,” said 
Mr. Wyndome. 

** How can you be certain that I do not 
belong to the Dennett side? ’’ I said. 

‘* Because Seymour is more befitting 
your style. It is not difficult to imagine 
that Catherine Seymour looked as you do 
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when bluff King Harry fell in love with 
iher.”? 

‘It has always seemed to me that the 
thought of poor Anne Boleyn’s head must 
soon have rusted her beauty.’’ 

*“*Not at all, A woman grudges no 
price to get her own way.”’ 

** Not all women,” I protested, gather- 
ing up the remains of my old army to 
combat this bold attack. 

‘You have never been tempted, per- 
haps?”’ 

‘¢ That makes no difference.’ 

** Wait till you are—but I see your po- 
tato still has its jacket on. Don’t let me 
interrupt your dinner.” 

He had thrown down the gauntlet on 
that matter for which I had always been 
ready to.fight.to the death. I was full of 
wrath, and never was a baked potato more 
ruthlessly crushed under knife and fork. 

‘You treat it as if it were a rival,”’ 
said Mr. Wyndome ; but I would take no 
notice. I made a fast and furious meal, 
and then I stole a.look to see how he was 
getting on. 

Whoever has read ‘‘ Charles Auches- 
ter’’ cannot forget the poetical repasts in 
which its dramatis personz were always 


, 


indulging : theslices of pink ham, ethereal 
in thinness, and the flakes of snowy bis- 
cuit which did so refine upon the vulgar 
necessity of food, that one could keep on 
eating forevermore and never know a pang 
either of hunger or repletion. 

Mr. Wyndome’s manner elevated all 


food to this high ideal. He had trained 
his knife and fork like his voice. He was 
a sort of incarnation of high art. As I 
studied him furtively the great stone which 
he had seemed to cast:at the splendor of 
womanhood dwindled to the merest peb- 
ble. 

‘* Mrs. Bangs,”’ he said pleasantly, ‘‘ 1 
have been trying to recall the name of 
that old-fashioned flower that is so com- 
mon about your place. My mother liked 
them so much that the fragrance clings 
always to my childhood.”’ 

‘* T guess you must mean four-o’clocks. 
They grow themselves reund here. [| 
don’t raise no flower but what comes in 
barrels,’? and Mrs. Bangs’s spring-lock 
clicked again. I perceived the least little 
shiver in Mr. Wyndome as if the sound 
had jarred on his ear. 

‘*T remember watching them to see if 
they really would shut up at four o’clock. 
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Do you know any flower that shuts up 
precisely at noon?” 

“1 guess not,’’ said Mrs. Bangs. 

** Do you, Miss Kate?” ne said, turning 
half a glance on my conscious face. 

“Tt might be the morning-glory,’’ I 
said. 

** Possibly. It was certainly a very 
graceful flower that I had in mind.”’ All 
my sudden wrath melted under his smile. 

‘*My flower has opened again,’’ he 
said; ** what did it? ”’ 

‘* Perhaps the sun came out,’’ I said, 
leaving him to go up stairs with Aunt 
Maria Seymour, whose wing was sup- 
posed to be my shelter while I remained 
at Seaside Point. 

‘Oh, Katy,’’ she began in her most 
distressed voice, which always reminded 
me of the clucking of a hen in trouble, 
** how can you flirt so outrageously with 
a perfect stranger? What would Tom 
say?”’ 

** I don’t care what he says. 
nothing to do with me.”’ 

** How can you say that, when he has 
loved you so long and so patiently? ”’ 

‘* If he will be foolish, I cannot help it. 
I have told him forty times at least that 
I don’t love him the smallest particle of 
an atom.”’ 

** Well, at least you will tell Mr. Wyn- 
dome that he cannot keep Tom’s seat be- 
side you.”’ 

‘* Mr, Wyndome has as much right to 
sit beside me as Tom has. They won’t 
fight about it. Now, Auntie, just shut 
Tom up in your heart, and turn the key 
on him for a minute, while you own that 
Mr. Wyndome is just the handsomest 
man that your old eyes ever looked 
upon.”’ 

‘** 1 don’t deny that he is handsome, but 
there’s a cold, still look on his face like a 
statue. He would draw, and draw, and 
draw upon a woman for all the love and 
worship there was in her, and give noth- 
ing inreturn. I know that kind of man, 
and that’s why I do prize a hearty, un- 
selfish, whole-souled young man like——”’ 

*“*Oh, if you are going to let Tom 
loose upon me again, I will run away at 
once.”’ 

I had sincerely meant to tell Mr. Wyn- 
dome that he had taken Tom's seat, but 
since his mother had suggested it I 
would do no such thing; and it was not 
yet ‘* set down i’ the bond ”’ that I might 


Tom has 
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not flirt with all the world, if I enjoyed 
it. 

I was really a Dennett, however much 
I might remind Mr. Wyndome of the 
ancient Seymours ; but I should have been 
the wife of Tom Seymour, my ster cousin 
(if there be such a relationship), long be- 
fore this present writing, had not his 
mother essayed to assist his courtship. 

1 liked Tom always; if he had married 
any other woman, I must have died of the 
surprise ; but he was so ridiculously de- 
voted that it never occurred to me to ask 
myself whether I loved him or not. 

Aunt Maria did so plume herself when 
I treated Tom decently, and was so dis- 
tressed and fluttered when the course of 
his true love did run against a snag in my 
temper, that I could not resist playing 
upon her feelings as if she were a piano. 

Our gentlemen went into town to busi- 
ness every morning, and came out every 
night, ‘Tom among them. 

I waylaid him that same evening as he 
in a manner pitched out of the omnibus ; 
he never could do anything slowly or grace- 
fully ; he must have been born at right 
angles to the rest of the world. 

**'Tom,’’ said I, with the sweetest man- 
ner I had about me, ‘‘a new boarder 
came to-day—a gentleman middle-aged 
and in delicate health. Hetook your seat, 
probably because it was in a corner and 
out of the draught. I think you had bet- 
ter let him keep it, and you can sit oppo- 
site with your mother, you know.”’ 

** Will you go over there, too?’”* 

** Oh, no; there isn’t room, and there’s 
no special reason why you should always 
sit beside me.”’ 

‘** Yes, there is a very special one.’ 

‘** Well, then, let me put it in this way. 
There’s no reason why I should want you 
always to sit there, is there ?”’ 

‘*T hope so, dear Kate,’’ said Tom in a 
cheerful tone, but his face lengthened 
visibly. 

Mr. Wyndome had seen this little in- 
terview from a distance. He was stretched 
on a folding-chair at the other end of the 
piazza. 

‘*You have banished your knight of 
the sorrowful countenance,” he said as I 
approached him. 

‘* Not forever; he has only gone up to 
change his coat.” 

‘“* | hope the next one that I see him in 
will fit him better than the last.” 

‘** He doesn’t care about his clothes, I 
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believe,’’ I said, actually blushing for 
Tom’s carelessness before this self-ap- 
pointed judge. 

‘* Every one ought to care. A man’s 
clothes should be as apparently a part of 
him as the furry coat of an animal. An 
ill-fitting coat is as great an offence to an 
educated eye, as the sound of a cracked 
bell to a musical ear.”’ 

‘* Poor Tom!’ I said, laughing, ‘‘he 
thinks all such matters insignificant com- 
pared with working hard all the time to 
help those who need help, and making all 
sorts of rough piaces smooth for tender 
feet. If he sees a poor woman carrying a 
pail of water across the road below here, 
he will take it from her and carry it him- 
self.” 

‘*What amazing amiability!’’ said 
Mr. Wyndome, but his tone meant 
‘“*What a fool!’? And indeed I had 
sometimes thought that Tom’s earnestness 
made him officious. 

Tom sat opposite to us at the tea-table, 
and glowered at Mr. Wyndome as often 
as the exigencies of hunger permitted him 
to look up. He was always so hurried and 
driven by other people’s work, that he 
followed the true American style of eat- 
ing, not so much from want of good 
breeding as from lack of time. 

I saw Mr. Wyndome lift his eyebrows 
once or twice, and drop his delicate hands 
in his lap, as if surprise at such careless 
haste took away his appetite. When 
Tom finally dragged his napkin across his 
lips, and throwing it on the table rushed 
out as if life and death depended on his 
losing no time, my neighbor turned to me. 

‘*Is that young man conductor on an 
express train? ”’ 

‘** No, indeed,”’ I said laughing, and yet 
feeling very much ashamed of Tom. 
“Whyt”’ 

** Because such an exhibition needs 
some excuse. I fear I must change my 
seat.”? 

** Oh, don’t do that! ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*If you care to have me stay, that 
atones for anything,’’ and he made mea 
bow worthy of Brummel. 

When I went out on the piazza in the 
twilight, I found Mr. Wyndome and Tom 
talking together. It seemed to me that 
Tom’s great body never looked so slouchy 
and ungainly as when contrasted with the 
finished grace of his companion. 

‘Have a cigar?’’ said Tom, holding 
out a full case to Mr. Wyndome. 
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‘¢Thanks; I never use tobacco in any 
form.’’ 

‘*T hope the smoke is not offensive to 
you. I know Kate rather likes it.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, but it really af- 
fects my head so disagreeably that I can- 
not remain in it five minutes. I will 
leave you to enjoy it together.”’ 

Mr. Wyndome had sunk into the fold- 
ing-chair, and really looked as if he 
would never move again. I glanced re- 
proachfully at Tom. 

‘* Don’t stir, Mr. Wyndome. Iam the 
aggressor, and [ will go away,”’ said ‘l'om, 

Mr. Wyndome shivered. 

** You are cold,’’ 1 said; ‘* let me bring 
you the travelling shawl in the hall.”’ 

**T cannot permit you to take so much 
trouble,’”’ he said politely; but I brought 
the shawl and wrapped it about his shoul- 
ders. It seemed the only thing I could 
do, for he was perfectly passive. 

‘* Stay a minute,”’ he said as I turned 
away ; ‘it is a perfect night, full of such 
stuff as dreams are made of.”’ 

I sat down on the step, nearly at his 
feet. I meant to remain only the minute 
that he had mentioned, but the charm 
of the dewy stillness controlled me. Many 
minutes passed away, and I grew reck- 
less. His low voice, and strange, sweet 
talk, enveloped me in a new atmosphere. 

** | wonder,”’ said i, *‘ why one’s state of 
mind is so much more contemplative, and 
in a sense exalted above mean and com- 
mon things, in the evening than in the 
morning.”’ 

**Tt’s a fact without a reason,’ 
Mr. Wyndome. ‘‘ Morning should be 
lost and forgotten in sleep. A fine spirit 
finds itself always rasped by the raw air 
of the early hours of the day. The more 
a people become civilized, the more they 
prolong the evening time. The 
have far more influence on our thoughts 


” said 


stars 


than even the pious old astrologers be- 
lieved. Their music is even sweeter than 
Plato imagined; but one must have gone 
into the other world, as [ have, to hear it 
in its full beauty.’’ 

** As you have! ’’ [repeated breathlessly. 

“ Yes; 
so to divest my soul of its shell as to go 
inside the veil that parts us all from per- 


I have found it possible at times 


fect happiness. Grosser natures will have 
it that I have cultivated my imagination 
to such a fine point that I don’t know the 
seeming from the real, but their judg- 


I 


ment doves not alter the delicious fact. 
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bring away from that world, which is far 
more real than this, exquisite pictures 
that will hang in my memory till 1 go to 
make an integral part of them.”’ 

‘* Oh, show me some of them,”’ I whis- 
pered, trembling all over in the starry 
darkness that had now fallen about us, 
and seemed to shut us out from the rest 
of the world. 

**T think I[ will try to show you the 
most beautiful sight that ever made glad 
my earth-weary eyes. You must think 
of a glorified earth, the verdure greener, 
the flowers brighter, the ground move 
picturesque in hili and dale, and thie 
streams falling over high rocks in white 
spray, and shining like showers of dia- 
monds in the soft sunlight. Cold is un- 
known there, and the heat is so tempered 
that one never gives a thought to it. 

** Lovely little white pavilions 
nestled among trees here and there, some 
on the edge of precipitous rocks or on the 
brow of high hills, for there is no such 
word or sensation as fatigue; one has 
only to wish to be ina certain spot, and 
one is instantly borne there as on invisi- 
ble wings. But the loveliest picture that 
I was able to bring away with me, was 
when the young mothers with a sort of 
glory round their heads bring their chil- 
dren toa certain little valley hemmed in 
by steep hills ; a bright little stream runs 
merrily under the drooping trees which 
bathe their branches in it. The mothers 
weave these branches together over the 
water into a sort of cradle, and laying 
the little ones in it, they are lulled to 
sleep by the musical ripple beneath them; 
and the mothers, beautiful as peris, lie 
down on the grassy banks and talk to- 


are 


gether in sweet murmurous voices, that 
make but one melody with the running 
water.”’ 

In the silence that followed 1 seemed to 
see with his eyes. 

** Kate, Kate, you will take your death 
on that doorstep. What are you think- 
ing of?’’ called out Aunt Maria, in her 
fussiest voice. IL knew her persistent 
way too well to delay a moment; but I 
was bitterly angry. 

‘** kt seems to me that I am sufficiently 
grownup to be allowed to choose whether 
I will sit on a doorstep or on a chair,” I 
said, inthe cold, hard voice that always 
frightened Aunt Maria out of her wits. 

** Yes, dear Kate, you know best, of 
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course; bat Tom said—— 
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** Of course it was Tom. Where is he ?’”’ 


Don’t be cross to him. 
9 


** In my room. 
He is just the best fellow 

**Hle’s too good; that’s the trouble,”’ 
said I, rising rapidly to a white heat of 
wrath. 

**Tom,’’ I said, confronting him, as he 
smoked placidly in his mother’s great 
chair. 

“6 Well.” 

‘It is not ‘well’ at all! it is very ill 
indeed when you will stoop to send your 
mother to interrupt a conversation which 
gave me the most exquisite pleasure.”’ 

‘* What was he saying to you, Kate?” 

“It does not matter to you in the least 
what hesaid. He is the most gifted man I[ 
ever met; his imagination amounts to 
genius. His conversation gives me a hap- 
piness so rare that I mean to enjoy every 
moment of his society that I possibly can.’’ 

‘““Why don’t you add ‘so there!’ It 
would be a very fitting and womanish end 
to your defiance. Kate, can it be possi- 
ble you have never heard of this man or 
read any of his articles in the magazines? 
iiis imagination would be truly wonder- 
ful if it were not known that he gives it a 
lift with opium. He is sickened by to- 
bacco smoke, forsooth, but can muddle 
his brains forever with wine. In one of 
his inspiring descriptions of beautiful 
scenery, he says that on entering a cer- 
tain pass which commands the finest view 
in the world, he clasped hands with his 
friend, and they thanked God that they 
had lived to see that day. Now I have it 
from a witness of the scene, that he enter- 
ed that pass hanging like a bag of meal 
over a mule’s back, dead-stupid with 
opium or liquor.” 

‘*Tom, I will never believe it. Such 
men always have implacable enemies. 
Common people abhor nothing so much 
as genius.’’ 

‘* And [am cone of those common peo- 
ple, you would say, Kate,’’ said Tom ina 
grieved voice, and going out before I 
could answer him. The spell which Mr. 
Wyndome had cast over me resumed its 
sway instantly, and I sat through many 
silent hours thinking his thoughts. I[ 
said to myself over and over, that it was 
my duty to be with him as much as possi- 
ble for my own improvement, since the 
rest of my life was doomed to be spent 
among commonplace people. 

Mr. Wyndome was never visible till 
hoon, and my mornings grew very hard 
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to kill. We spent the afternoon in a 
little wilderness of high pine trees, near 
the house, and yet far enough away to 
give us a feeling of isolation and loneli- 
ness. 

Here we took up the conversation of the 
evening before, and the hours went away 
like a dream. When we returned to the 
house, Tom was waiting for us. 

‘*Sit down a minute, Kate. I want to 
show you these little photographs of 
‘Faust.’ They are German, and the most 
perfect things you ever saw. That one is 
the best, 1 think,’’ said Tom, holding 
out to me that familiar scene where Mar- 
garet, garmented in innocence, is walking 
to church, and Faust observes her, with 
Mephistopheles at his elbow, suggesting 
her ruin. 

“It would be lovely but for that one 
hideous figure,’ I said, passing it on to 
Mr. Wyndome. 

** That figure isa grand mistake,’’ he 
said. ‘ Mephistopheles doubtless appear- 
ed to Faust as an elegant and fascinating 
gentleman, though cynical to a fault, and 
as such he should always be pictured. 
People say ‘ ugly as sin,’ whereas sin is 
nearly always beautiful and attractive to 
the eye, so that we rush to embrace it. 
Milton’s Satan is far handsomer than 
Adam, and justly so. He saw better with 
his blind eyes than did those fathers of 
the church who felt bound to invest the 
Prince of Darkness with horns and cloven 
feet. In‘ Vathek,’ which, by the way, is 
one of the finest books in the world, the 
prince of Eblis is of noble stature and 


presence, but his face seems to be tarnished 
That is precisely 


with malignant vapors. 
my own idea of him.”’ 

‘**T prefer to think of him as the grim- 
mest and sootiest of apparitions, as he 
looked when Luther threw his inkstand 
at him,”’ said Tom. 

“ T suppose it is the consequence of sin 
that is ugly, and the ravaged state of 
things after Satan has taken a long walk 
up and down the earth seeking what he 
may devour,’’ I said, putting in my oar 
rather bashfully. 

** Possibly the effect blackens the 
cause,’’ said Mr. Wyndome; * neverthe- 
less I cannot but believe that when he 
finds anything to devour, he does it grace- 
fully and like a prinee.’”’ I thought I de- 
tected in this remark a covert sarcasm 
levelled at Tom, but it was wholly wasted. 

‘* So let it be,’’ said Tom, moving away 
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and beckoning to me to follow; I did so 
with some impatience. ‘I'll detain you 
only a moment, Kate. I don’t find my- 
self perfectly happy here. Perhaps Mrs. 
Bangs’s bad grammar grateson my nerves,” 
and he made a grimace over his shoulder 
at Mr. Wyndome. ‘ I think I will take a 
little tour to recover the tone of my mind.”’ 

** How long shall you be gone, ‘Tom ?”’ 
I asked, with a strange joy at my heart 
that every movement would not be watch- 
ed when he should be away. 

** A week, I think. If you don’t come 
to your senses in that time, there’s no 
hope for you.”’ My indignation was too 
deep for words, and I returned at once to 
Mr. Wyndome, who sat in his usual place. 

** You look as if you had been scuolded,’’ 
he said. ‘* 1 must charm that look out of 
your face, for it makes you almost plain.” 

** He cannot do it again. He is going 
away. 

‘** For all such mercies let us be devout- 
ly thankful! He jars on every nerve in 
my body. ‘That misshapen hand is enough 
of itself. I have been dreading that he 
would have some excuse to shake hands 
with me ever since I saw it. If he had 
any refinement, he would cover it witha 
glove.”’ 

**Tt is not misshapen,’’ I protested, sur- 
prised into a defence. ‘* It was mutilated 
in the war, when he was in the thick of a 
battle.’’ 

** Yes, he is just the sort of person to 
plunge into a war and stand up to be shot 
like a dog. I suppose he called it patriot- 
ism, and deluded you into the notion that 
it isa great and noble thing for human 
beings to turn prize-fighters, till the pow- 
ers that be stop it with a treaty. You 
would shrink from seeing a bull-fight, 
which is far less destructive of human 
life, and therefore more worthy than a 
battle.” 

‘** But the cause of freedom,’’ I put in 
faintly. 

‘* How many wars have been carried on 
only for that cause ? 
ously ; *‘and even if no battle was ever 
fought except for liberty, how much bet- 
ter it would be for the master-spirits of 
the age to come together and settle the 
dispute by pure brain work as well first 


, 


” he said contemptu- 


as last.’ 

se I 
meekly, one cherished bulwark of my 
character after another falling before his 
siege. Tom's bravery had been my pride 


suppose you are right,’ I said 
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and boast; but, as I now recalled, he had 
himself said that it was more animal 
courage—the blind rush of a bulldog— 
than any high moral force that drove him 
on in battle. 

Aunt Maria dared not say her soul was 
her own, unless she had ‘om to uphold 
her. There was no one to say me nay, 
and for onestrange, rapturous, melancholy 
week I lived upon every word that pro- 
ceeded out of Mr. Wyndome’s mouth. Le 
moulded my thoughts as clay in the 
hands of the potter. I suffered myself to 
follow him about like a shadow, and to be- 
have as if allthe Dennetts and Seymours 
in the house had been stune images, blind 
and dumb to my goings on. ‘This sort of 
living above or below myself could not 
last long, it was too unnatural. I had 
a consciousness that a crisis must come 
soon, and it did come with a vengeance. 

We were sitting in the moonlight, on 
the fallen trunk of a tree near the house, 
when Mr. Wyndome broke a long silence. 
** How cold your hands are : give them to 
me—to keep,’’ and he chafed them 
gently with fingers that felt for softness 
like the leaves of a camellia; no woman’s 
skin had ever a finer texture. I began to 
tremble, and my hands grew hot under his 
magnetic touch. 

**] think my morning-glory opens only 
fur me in these latter days,’’ he said, 
drawing me closer to him. ‘*She 
learned to love me, is it not so?’ 

**Qh, Mr. Wyndome,”’ I burst out, ‘* it 
seems to me that your soul has entered 


I don’t 


has 


into mine and taken possession. 
know whether I love you or not.”’ 

** Give me the benefitof the doubt then, 
my little shrinking flower.”’ 

I laid my head on my clasped hands 
and shed some silent, passionate tears. 
He made me lift it after a while, with lit- 
tle soothing phrases and loving words. 
Even then, a sort of conscious pain flushed 
through me that all the rapture and ex- 
citement were on my side, and he was as 
thoroughly at ease as if he had done the 
same thing every week of his life. 

** Tt will be a dreadful bore for us to 
stay in this great boarding-house, pierced 
continually by Mrs. Bangs’s gimlet eyes. 
I don’t think I could have endured it 
until now but for you, sweetheart.”’ 

‘* But if they knew that we were en- 
gaged, they would leave us more to our- 
selves.”? Mr. Wyndome started, it might 
have been with a sudden chill. 
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I thought I had said the most natural 
thing in the world. Of course people be- 
came engaged at the moment they had 
mutually confessed their love, but his 
next words made me blush with shame 
and mortification. 

‘* Engaged! ”’ repeated my lover with a 
sneer; ‘‘of all conventional words, that 
is the most disgusting. As if one had 
made a bargain that he was bound to con- 
summate before witnesses at a fixed time. 
I hate such business-like ways in the 
grand passion.’’ My hands were cool 
again now. 

**] have it,’? said Mr. Wyndome, after 
thinking a few minutes in silence. ‘I 
think you know Mrs. Ayr?” 

‘* Mrs. Philip Ayr?”’ 

‘“* Yes; she is an intimate friend of 
mine, and has most tender mercies toward 
lovers. I will ask her to invite you to 
her house, and I will be there too. Let 
us have one little foretaste of the heaven 
I have told you of. It may never come to 
us again.” 

‘*We were intimate with Mrs. Ayr 
once, when she was Mrs. Eliot; but after 
—after she went away with Mr. Ayr, of 
course we had to give her up.”’ 

‘*Don’t say ‘of course,’ Kate, if you 
love me. Why should you give up that 
poor woman, who, neglected and cruelly 
abused by Mr. Eliot, seized the first help- 
ing hand that was held out to her?”’ 

‘We all pitied her, Mr. Wyndome, 
but you must own she did very wrong. 
Every one knows it.’’ 

‘*Do they? Then I have ceased to be 
part of every one. Mr. Ayr got a di- 
vorce for her, and they were married to 
satisfy that absurd social code which pre- 
vails in this absurd world; but the true 
marriage came before the divorce, when 
they began to love each other. The few 
words mumbled over them by a minister 
made no difference either way.”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Wyndome, if you were to take 
me for better or worse, and after-a while 
I grew old and faded, would you think it 
right to love another woman and run 
away with her?”’ 

‘* You put it rather coarsely, Kate.’ 

‘** The thing itself is coarse, not my way 
of saying it. I beg you will answer 


” 


’ 


me, 

“Did you ever read ‘ Elective Affin- 
ities’?’’ he asked in a low voice. 

‘“* Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘[ am ashamed to own 
that I have read it.’’ 
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‘* Then you know my creed. If two peo- 
ple tire of each other, finding that they 
have made a mistake, I say, let them take 
the remedy into their own hands as soon as 
may be.”’ 

My hands and heart were both cold 
enougii now ; a deadly chill was growing 
over me. I tried to draw away from him, 
but he held me tight. 

**Oh, Mr. Wyndome, tell me that you 
will take all this back. It is justa horrid 
dream. You must believe in that mar- 
riage of love and sacrifice which endures 
to the end. Life would not be worth havy- 
ing without it.’’ 

‘*T believe in love. 
darling, let us return to it. 
it like argument.”’ 

**O dear,’ I groaned, ‘‘ you could not 
have shocked me more if you had told me 
you had a wife already ; but I know you 
are only cruelly testing my regard for 
you.”’ 

**That shock is waiting for you, Kate. 
My wife was in New York when L left 
there a fortnight since. My private af- 
fairs are so well known that l thought you 
had heard of her existence.”’ 

** You thought I knew it, and yet would 
suffer myself to love you. Great Heav- 
ens!’ 

** Don’t swear, Kate; there is no habit 
more demoralizing to a woman. I don’t 
know why you should not have loved me 
all the same. I am precisely the same 
person, married or single.”’ 

I snatched my hands from him and 
sprang over the log on which we had been 
sitting. All at once I breathed a new and 
pure air. The little space between us 
seemed the black gulf into which I had 
nearly fallen with his leading. 

A sudden rush of pity for the wretched 
wife of this man swept away al! that un- 
worthy passion for him which I had well 
hesitated to calllove. I brushed the tum- 
bled hair from my face and the films from 
my eyes at the same moment. 

‘T certainly think, sweet Kate, that 
you never looked so handsome in your 
life,’ said Mr. Wyndome in his laziest 
tone. 

‘* Mr. Wyndome, you do well to preach 
that Satan is a graceful and elegant man 
of the world. From this night I believe 
it, and from my heart I thank you for giv- 
ing me a glimpse of his cloven foot before 
it was too late.”’ 

I looked once more full into those be- 


First of all, my 
Nothing kills 
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wildering eyes, and found there rage, dis- 
appointment, ironical thanks, anything 
butlove. ‘Then I ran quickly to the 
house, and moving softly along the piazza 
I looked into the window of my aunt’s sit- 
ting-room. She was not there, but Tom 
sat in her arm-chair with his long legs 
dangling over the arm. His pipe was be- 
tween his lips, but no smoke issued from 
it. He was gazing hard into the fireplace 
for want of a fire, and looked very misera- 
ble indeed. In another minute [ was 
kneeling by that chair, and pressed that 
poor wounded hand to my lips again and 
again. He laid the pipe down carefully 
—he would have done that if he had seen 
the gates of heaven opening—and raised 
me to my feet. 

** Kate, is it possible?’’ he said slowly. 

** Now don’t be a stupid old George of 
Denmark, and keep on saying ‘ Is it possi- 
ble?’ Who else should it be but 
Kate?”’ 

** 1)id you kiss my hand, Kate, or did I 
dream it?”’ 

** You dreamed it of course; but, Tom, 
you are giving mea dreadful disappoint- 
ment all this time.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?’ 

** You never failed till now, when you 
saw me alone, to ask me to marry you.”’ 
And then I laid my tired head on 
shoulder and cried heartily, my shame 
and sorrow all soaking into the collar of 


, 


his 


his new cuat with my tears. 

‘**What have you been doing since I 
went away, Kate?” said Tom in a very 
grave voice. 

Oh, how my respect grew up like a 
tree for this blessed Tom, whom I had al- 
ways undervalued till now. He did not 
mean to take me the first minute that I 
threw myself at his head till he knew 
what he was taking, let him love me never 
so well. 

He took his right place then, and he 
never lost it. 

‘* Don’t ask me, dear. I have played a 
fool’s part, but innocently, Tom, and Mr. 
Wyndome played knave. And just think 
of it, Tom, that awful man had a wife in 
New York all the time.” 

** Yes, [ know,’ said Tom quietly. 

**You knew it!’ [ fairly screamed, 
** and never told me—the woman that you 
pretended to want for a wife.’’ 

**T should not haye wanted you for my 
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wife if you had sacrificed yourself to 
him.”’ 

‘*But you might have saved me, you 
know.”’ 

‘** If you were to be my wife, I preferred 
that you should save yourself.”’ 

** Yes, I see, you proud old thing, and 
1 have saved myself, and now—— ”’ 

** And now what? ”’ said Tom wickedly. 

** Now—I—will—be—your—wife,”’ I 
said, hesitating between the words, partly 
for shame and partly because Tom stopped 
my mouth with kisses. 

Every soul in the house knew that Tom 
and I were engaged before they went to 
sleep that night. Tom had not the least 
objection to the word ‘‘engaged.”’ To 
him it was the most cheerful and satis- 
factory word in the language. ‘lo have 
‘*the bargain consummated before wit- 
nesses at a fixed time’’ seemed to be all 
that he lived for. The wedding was to 
happen in the early autumn. 

Mr. Wyndome rose early once in his 
life. Mrs. Bangs announced at dinner 
next day that he went away in the morn- 
ing train. 

‘*T ain’t denying that he was a beauti- 
ful boarder,’’ she said, ** but somehow I 
feel easier to have him in New York than 
here.”’ 

**So do I,’’ said Tom heartily ; and from 
that day to this Mr. Wyndome’s name 
has never been spoken between us. 

I had been hand and foot to 
seamstresses and dressmakers for many 
weeks, when I sat one morning with one 
of my tyrants in an upper chamber of 
Aunt Maria’s house, idly watching the 
passers-by. All at once I had a creeping 
of the flesh. The loveliest brunette I had 
ever seen, in the very dew of her youth, 
with a creamy skin and scarlet lips, walk- 
ed slowly by leaning on Mr. Wyndome’s 
arm. Her soul-lit eyes were gazing into 
his, with no thought of the crowd that 
met and followed her. Perfection 
not change, of course, and Mr. Wyndome 
was the same hero before whom I had 
been ready to fall down and worship. 

‘¢ This skirt ought to have at least seven 
narrow flounces—very narrow indeed,’’ 
said Miss Piping the dressmaker. 

** Very narrow indeed !”’ | repeated like 
a parrot. 

She was thinking of my flounces ; I was 
thinking, with deep thanksgiving, of my 
escape, 


bound 


does 
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rTNHE house stands in a quiet by-street 

- in Philadelphia. After being va- 
vant for many years it was bought by C. 
W. Knapp, a widower, and teacher of 
quiz-classes in one of the medical colleges, 
who took his mother and child there to 
live. A few months later his cousin, a 
Miss Demar, from Ohio, came to visit him, 
and soon perceived the singular hold the 
house had upon him. 

‘* There are inexplicable passages in the 
Bible,’’ she said, speaking of the matter 
afterward, ‘* which refer to certain build- 
ings as possessing life of theirown. They 
had human diseases, and were blessed and 
cursed like men by the priesthood. This 
house reminded me of those Jewish build- 
ings. It affected me from the day I en- 
tered it as an inferior grade of life would 
do; an animal’s—a dog’s, for instance. 
Of course, looking at it rationally, the 
impression became the merest absurdity ; 
but it always came back, do what [ would. 
It was not a disagreeable impression in 
itself.” 

She said nothing of this fancy to Mr. 
Knapp, accounting for his interest in his 
new possession on more rational grounds, 

‘To ordinary eyes it’s an ordinary 
house enough,’’ he used to say as they 
came home together in the evening twi- 
light. ‘*'There it is: dull red brick, 
based and capped with brown stone ; shut- 
ters dark and heavy; high stoop. Yet 
the moment my eye rested on it I said, 
‘There’s a house could tell a story if it 
would.’ I was on tenter-hooks until I 
found whether mother would like it. I 
think she’s very comfortable in it, Mary, 
eh?’’—anxiously. 

‘** Very comfortable, Charley.’’ 

Knapp scans it complacently as they 
come up the street. The yellow sunset 
flames up behind it in the cold sky, throw- 
ing it into bold relief; in front the row of 
maples rustle cheerfully their few red, 
ragged leaves in the nipping air. Nobo- 
dy but Mary Demar knew how that pile 
of du!l red bricks had suddenly barred his 
life and absorbed all his hopes and plans. 
She looks curiously at the stout little man 
beside her, with his jaunty black dress and 
felt hat set on the back of his head, the 


broad rim making a frame for the fat, 
high-colored face, and twinkling blue eyes 
under their spectacles. They had been 
intimate as brothers all of their lives. 
She knew how the money had been saved, 
penny by penny, since he was a boy, on 
which he married. For since he was a 
boy there had been but one woman in the 
world for Charley Knapp, and when she 
was gone, even his most casual acquaint- 
ance knew that it was impossible he 
would ever marry again. Miss Demar 
had come to him a year ago, when she 
heard his wife was dead. She found him 
quiet and silent. ‘I am stifling here,’’ 
he said to her. ‘I'll take what money I 
have and go out of the country with the 
boy. My only chance is to get away out 
of doors.”? Yet she had scarcely reached 
home when she heard that he had put all 
his savings into this house, and settled 
down for life. 

‘** You changed your mind about going 
abroad, Charley ?’’ she said now, gently. 

He did not answer for a moment. 
‘© Yes. Well, mother was alone, and fan- 
cied I would be out of temptation if she 
had me in charge. Cain vagabondizing 
over the world was the only idea my jour- 
ney suggested to her, so I gave it up.” 

His sorrow, then, was to be a sealed 
subject even to her. Mary was rebuffed, 
but the rebuff pleased her. She leaned 
more heavily upon hisarm. Knapp’sthink- 
ing, as usual, went on in his face, to be 
seen of all men, while he kept time to it 
by whistling under his breath and rattling 
his cane on the tree-boxes. He always 
varried a noise with him, like any other 
overgrown boy. 

** It’s curious, though,’’ he broke out at 
last, ** how that journey I did not take 
clings to me. Sometimes now, when I go 
into the halls, I think that here the sea 
was lost, and the nights on deck, the moon 
whitening the rim of water ; and when we 
are at breakfast in the pretty dining-room 
I think how it swallowed up China and 
her wall and pagodas, and California ca- 
fons, Yosemite, and all. It’s damnably 
selfish in me, but it makes me like the 
house. There are bits of the whole world 
built into the walls forme. Then,’’ en- 
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ergetically, ‘‘ it’s such a home for her and 
Tom! When it’s time for the boy to 
rough it at school, there’s the garden to 
bring him back to Nature. Why, the 
smell of those bean-pods and grass after a 
rain would make the worst man choke in 
his wickedness! I’ve been thinking, too, 
as soon as he’s old enough to want his 
friends about him, I’d run those side 
rooms into one, for dancing. He'll bea 
social fellow, Tom. I see that in his eye. 
When the dog marries there’ll be plenty 
of room for him to bring his wife home 
—and their children, if God sends them 
any. Here we are, ‘ 130!’”’ glancing up 
over the door. ‘* To think it’s nothing 
but a pile of bricks and a number to peo- 
ple. Hey, Mary?”’ 

**Tt would certainly be very inconsis- 
tent if the house were not numbered,’’ 
said his mother, who was waiting inside. 
**'The mat, Charles, my dear! Have some 
care fur the carpets.’? Charley caught 
her in his arms and whisked her round. 
She began to laugh, but choked it off with 
a sigh. She was her son duplicated in 
caps and petticoats. Nature meant her 
to be dumpy and good-tempered, but her 
face had been twisted by some bastard no- 


tion of godliness into a perpetual peni- 
tence and woful looking-for of judgment. 
She also protested against the sins of the 
world by a nasal twang—the ghost of a 


bagpipe. It was in play now. *‘Some 
of your boon companions are here for sup- 
per, as usual, Charles.”’ 

Knapp peeped through the open parlor 
door at a couple of half-fledged medical 
students guiltily conscious of their neck- 
ties and best coats. “ All right, boys! 
I’ll bring Tom and be with you in a mo- 
ment!’’ He met Mary a moment alfter- 
ward, with Tom astride of his shoulders. 
** They'll bore you horribly,’’ anxiously. 
** But you'll not mind. There’s such a 
lot of fellows like that in the college— 
strangers—got no mother here, nor friends, 
d’ye see—no place open for them but the 
theatres or rum-shops. I try to make it 
like home here. They’re a little heavy, 
to be sure. But you’ll like the boys, even 
the flashiest and most priggish among 
them.’’ 

‘*1’ll come down and give you some 
music, Charley.’ 

** All right.” 

Mrs. Knapp came into Mary’s room and 
dumped herself with a wretched thud on 
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achair. ‘‘So it goes! Billiards, chess, 
pipes, night after night. They’ve not got 
to drinking yet, but what is tobacco but a 
mean makeshift for liquor? You’ll say 
why don’t I talk to Charles? But what 
does Charles care for my opinion? He 
has these men roystering with him for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. He’s in- 
troduced them to young girls, and says he 
hopes love affairs will come of it. Love 
affuirs! Yes; and even with that the 
half’s not told. Why, he has brought ac- 
tors here. They wore their street clothes, 
to be sure, and did not play any of their 
fantastic tricks before me, I assure you. 
But to think it is not fifteen months since 
poor Sophy was laid to rest!) Ah, child, 
now you see what man’s love is worth! ”’ 

Miss Demar nodded, twisting her long 
hair about her head. 

‘*Up from the ear, Mary—there. Not 
that Charles wasn’t a sincere mourner at 
first. But I did hope Sophy’s death 
would have been a call to his Master’s ser- 
vice. I intended him always for a mis- 
sionary, you know.” 

“Tea.” 

** Yes, Charles has been mycross. The 
Lord knows wherewith to try us,’’ wiping 
her eyes. Miss Demar turned to speak, 
but changing her mind put on her collar. 
‘** Not but that he’s a good son, Mary; but 
when I think of him as unregenerate, all 
his kindness to the poor but filthy rags 

Now there’s youraunt Johns. She 
gave up her son to carry the banner of the 
Cross to Africa. But when Charles want- 
ed to leave me, it was to go gaping about 
at hills and sunsets and Papistical pic- 
tures : 

It was at this moment that Miss De- 
mar, who had been standing motionless 
for a few seconds, turned on her with a 
startled face. ‘* What is it that is in this 
house ?’’ she said. 

**You saw it?’’ Mrs. Knapp started 
up, looking from side to side. ‘‘ I’m sure 
I don’t know what you mean,’’ petulant- 
ly. ‘*There’s a story that a child was 
killed here, or a bride—some ridiculous 
report that has hung about the house for 
years. You’ve heard the story and fan- 
cied you saw something.”’ 

‘No, I never heard it; and 1 really 
saw nothing.’’? Miss Demar, ashamed of 
having betrayed herself, tried to go on 
with her dressing, but her fingers shook 
and the blood burned in them. 
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Like most American women, Mary De- 
mar’s nerves lay on the surface, charged 
like the wires of an electric battery ; but 
she had steady eyes and a broad chest, and 
usually managed to keep them in order. 
As soon as the dribble of talk behind her 
stopped, and she was left alone, she sat 
down to reason with herself. She had lit- 
erally seen and heard nothing. In the 
midst of her annoyance with Charley’s 
mother there had come upon her the sud- 
den consciousness of a something present 
in the house, which was apart from its 
bricks and mortar and from its human 
inmates—some strength, vehement and 
kindly, which, as if for a whim, had turn- 
ed her face to face with the poor old wo- 
man, showed her gray hairs, the honest 
love for her boy under her bigotry, the 
grave not far from her. It might have 
been Charley’s self taking part with bis 
mother. 

‘** It certainly was not J,’’ said Miss De- 
mar witha shrug. ‘Such charity is not 
in me.”’ 

She began after that to ask questions 
carelessly about the house and its history, 
wondering herself at the hold the matter 
had taken upon her. Mary Demar had 
been betrothed for years to a man whom 
she loved with her whole heart. It was 
but a few days ago that she had discover- 
ed a fact in his early life which made him 
unfit to be her husband. It was not nat- 
ural that idle vagaries about an old house 
should interest her now. Yet she could 
not shake them off; there was, too, an 
unaccountable feeling that this mystery 
concerned her personally. 

‘* What do you know of this house?’”’ 
she asked of Charley one evening as they 
were watching the sunset from the gar- 
den. 

‘* Nothing. When the searches were 
made to establish a clear title, oddly 
enough it was impossible to find out when 
it was built or by whom. People had a 
vague dislike to living in it; it lay vacant 
for years in this crowded neighborhood. Old 
Seth—Kenyon’s protégé, you know——”’ 

Miss Demar’s countenance changed sud- 
denly. ‘* Yes, 1 know Seth.” 

‘* He has some ancient ghost story about 
it. The vaguest nonsense! To my no- 
tion it’s the most cheerful place I was 
ever in. This garden, for instance——”’ 

Now the garden was a straight, long 
strip of ground, enclosed by a high, solid 
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fence, which shaded the trim parterres of 
their neighbors—a _ strange, solitary 
place, which seemed to have brought its 
alien. air into the city. The damp grass 
yielding to their feet was brown with the 
field clover; wild honeysuckles and 
grapes, such as tangle the hedges in un- 
used lanes, grew along the borders ; rows 
of hollyhocks stood like sentinels, turning 
their watchful faces toward the house; 
the common June roses, which all summer 
long sweeten and redden forgotten graves 
in country churchyards, sent their per- 
fume up to it. Even the flowers had a 
friendly message for Knapp’s home. The 
lighted windows shone coldly from garret 
co basement on one end of the dusky gar- 
den; beyond the other end a little way, 
the Schuylkill rolled, laden with craft, 
down to the bay; the tall masts of the 
clustered ships struck fine black lines up 
into the yellow evening sky. The air wa: 
damp but quiet; even the floating white 
ball of dandelion seed scarcely moved in it 
over their heads. 

**T wish I could hear that ghost story,”’ 
said Miss Demar. 

‘* Very well. We'll go down to Seth,”’ 
glancing at a little brick house beyond the 
garden. ‘* By the by, Kenyon will be 
surprised to find us so near the old man.’’ 

Miss Demar stopped. ‘You don’t 
mean Is Mr. Kenyon coming here?”’ 

** Now don’t be vexed, Mary. ’*Pon my 
soul, I never said come. I only wrote on 
business yesterday, and mentioned that 
you were here. Why not? One always 
thinks of you two as so nearly husband 
and wife that these petty formalities seem 
out of place to my notion. It’s half a 
year to the wedding, and the poor devil’s 
there, working night and day to be ready 
for it. Why shouldn’t he have a glimpse 
of you to keep his heart up?”’ 

“*Tt was a kind thought of you, Char 
ley,’’ said Miss Demar aftera pause. Her 
coldness irritated Knapp. He always 
had doubted whether she was quite com- 
petent to appreciate a man like Kenyon. 
Charley was very fond of Mary, but she 
was only a younger brother to him. He 
had knuckled with her at marbles and 
talked over his business to her ever since 
they were grown. Coming too close, he 
had grown blind to the beauty in her thin, 
singular face, and to the indescribable 
sway which she held over other men. 

‘* Here she is, with her admirable sense, 
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downright as a sledge-hammer,’’ he 
thought, as they walked over the grass, 
‘*and Kenyon full of subtle delicate fan- 
cies. He'll be dashed to pieces against 
her admirable sense. It’s the old story 
of the clay and porcelain pitcher again.”’ 
The next minute, full of remorse at his 
own harsh judgment of her, he caught 
her hand and drew it affectionately through 
his arm. 

‘* What is it, Moll?” 
looked worn and tired. 

‘*T was thinking of Seth.” 
ped, hesitated. Knapp’s instincts were 
keen; whatever question she was about 
to ask, he said, for some reason imported 
much to her. ‘* What do you know of 
him, Charley ?”’ 

‘* Very little. Less than I ought, for 
Kenyon put him in a manner under my 
care, years ago. But the old fellow heeds 
no charity and keeps his affairs to him- 
self. Scotch-Lrish, you know. I used to 
look in on him now and then, until we 
Now of course | 


He fancied she 


She stop- 


moved into this house. 
see him every day.’’ 

**You do not know then what—what 
connection there was between him and 
Mr. Kenyon? Would he be likely to 
know anything of John’s early life? ”’ 

** No, certainly not. Kenyon, as you 
know, is from Carolina; his family dies 
outwith him. High-biooded, high-handed 
old race, the Kenyons, I’ve heard. I've 
often told John both his virtues and his 
faults were those of civilization pushed 
too far. It’s odd, isn’t it, that American 
families won’t bear high culture for sev- 


eral generations? ‘The physical stock 


gives out unless inferior blood is brought 


in.’ Knapp began to stammer, remember- 
ing suddenly that Miss Demar could 
hardly claim to belong to her lover’s 
Brahiin caste. ‘* What could Seth know 
about him? ’’ he added hurriedly. ** Lived 
all his life in that shanty. Kenyon and I 
met him accidentally on the street here 
one day, and John mentioned him as a 
person who had done him a kindness.”’ 
Miss Demar stopped at this, coming into 
the path before him in her breathless 
eagerness to hear. ‘* A kindness—where 
was 1? What the deuce can this matter 
to you Mary? He said, if I remember 
rightly, something about an annuity he 
paid him, and asked me to have an over- 
sight of the old fellow, and if he were in 
want to send him word.”’ 
‘* Mr. Kenyon is charitable,’’ bitterly. 
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‘* Why do you use that tone about him ? 
What possible sinister motive could he 
have in his kindness to the old man? ”’ 

Miss Demar was silent. But Knapp 
noticed the glitter in her half-shut eye, 
and an unusual steadiness in her walk. 
With all her sense she had a temper of 
which Charley stood in wholesome awe. 
He quickened his pace, and began to talk 
with a sudden gust of cheerfulness. 
‘* Now I do suppose Kenyon did not dwell 
on the subject because it was a matter of 
charity, and for the same reason I never 
mentioned it to Seth. There he goes. 
Hello, Seth! ”’ 

** You need not call him. I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m going into the house.”’ 

** God bless me, these women! Don’t 
hurt the old fellow’s feelings, Moll.’’ 

Miss Demar turned at that and came 
back. She was miserable, and in a pas- 
sion that she was miserable. Charley, 
man-like, only thought how lack of temper 
improved her looks. No doubt Kenyon 
would think her delicate face lovely with 
the hair rumpled about it, and her dark 
eyes full of unshed tears. The old sail- 
maker, meanwhile, came hobbling up with 
a broad smile, carrying a bucket of coals 
in either hand. He was generally watch- 
ing the garden for Knapp in the evening, 
to ** have a conferrence on the political 
sitooation,”’ in which Seth doled out the 
views of his oracle, the ‘** Review,’’ of 
which he chewed the cud perpetually. 

‘* We came to find you, Seth. I want 
you to raise the best ghost you can out of 
the house yonder for this young lady.”’ 

Seth bowed, but his mouth suddenly 
dropped at the corners. ‘* You ben’t 
afeard of sperrits then, Mr. Knapp?” 

‘“*Not much. But—whatis it, Mary!” 

Miss Demar drew up her shawl and 
stood erect. She, stooping forward, look- 
ing at Seth as he leaned on the gate, the 
low light bringing his short heavy body 
and square head into full relief, as if she 
would have dragged the secret of his life 
out. He nodded to her, smiling. 

‘‘Miss Demar were in my house the 
other evening, and we discussed different 
matters. But not sperrits.”’ 

Shelaughed and said “ No,” with a sud- 
den light-heartedness. Now that she was 
face to face with the old man, the dread 
that haunted her appeared utterly fan- 
tastic and impossible. He was just at 
home from his day’s work, and, instead of 
going to bed as the other workmen did, 
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had washed and brushed himself. A 
scuffed black suit of Knapp’s was stretched 
over his broad, rawboned body, the big 
wrists and ankles grinning bare with a 
grim sort of protest. A thin fringe of 
white hair and whisker was brushed 
with a soldierly air about his high-fea- 
tured face, red and rasped with soap, on 
the top of which an old beaver hat of 
Charley’s was set jauntily. At every 
turn the body and brain of the old man 
betrayed, she fancied, the lifelong, dread- 
ful drainage of poverty—betrayed it in 
nothing so much as in his aping the 
habits and gestures of gentlemen, and in 
the pitiful swagger with which he wore 
his begged clothes. 

And this man she had believed to be 
John Kenyon’s father. 

Until Knapp told it to hera few mo- 
ments ago, she had never heard this story 
of the family to which Kenyon belonged. 
But without it she recognized the ab- 
surdity of any connection between her 
lover and the sailmaker. Kenyon was 
a quiet homely man, thorough-bred as no 
otlier whom she had ever met. His ene- 
mies might question his intellect or kind- 
liness; but whatever else he might be, 
that he was the product of generations 
of affluence and culture was a fact so 
patent that no one could doubt it—not 
the stranger who passed him on the street. 
His extravagance, his domineering tem- 
per, his morbid fastidiousness of taste, 
were all diseased outgrowths from that 
one cause, as Knapp had shrewdly noted. 

Miss Demar forgot the proof which 
half an hour ago had seemed so inexora- 
bly sure to her. When she was in Seth’s 
house the other evening a small photo- 
graph had fallen from one of his books 
into her lap. It was undoubtedly that of 
Kenyon as a much younger man. On the 
back a few lines were scrawled signed 
** Your son.”? There could be no ques- 
tion of the writing. She knew it better 
than herown. There was, too, the odd 
subtle likeness in the old man’s face to 
the younger one, which came at times in 
an uneasy dropping of the eye or pose of 
the head. It was not there now. Miss 
Demar, when she missed it, blushed and 
trembled as though her lover had kissed 
her, and was unbelieving and happy. 

When she turned to Charley and the 
old man she found them fully launched on 
the ghost story. 

**You see, Miss Demar,’’ said Seth, 
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‘it’s an old neighborhood on the bank 
here, and them sort of stories hang around 
old houses like spiders’ webs agen the 
wall. Yon’s the room,’’ pointing to a 
chamber on whose windows the rising 
moon began to glitter. ‘‘'There’s no 
figger seen there, howsoever, nor sound 
heard.’’ So intent was he on his story 
that he spat deliberately on each of his 
palms as if he were moistening his thread, 
and rubbed them, while slowly eying his 
hearers. 

‘* What is there, then?”’ 

‘* A shadder, sir,” solemnly. ‘‘ To 
them as is left alone in that room there 
comes a shadder on the wall. Nothing 
more.”’ 

‘* The murdered man, [ suppose,”’ said 
Mary cheerfully. Seth did not relish her 
cheerfulness. ‘* I’ve no knowledge of my 
own what it is, ma’am. But I’ve heerd 
say that every man hasa ghost that fol- 
lers him—the shadder of them that he has 
wronged. It comes into sight to him on 
that wall.” 

‘* By George!”’ laughed Knapp. ‘Til 
put Kenyon there to sleep when he comes, 
Mary. He shall have a fair tug with his 
ghost.”’ 

** Kenyon ?’’ said Seth, and then was 
quickly silent. Miss Demar watched 
him. 

** You have no more to tell us of the 
ghost, then?’’ she said, to try him. He 
turned a countenance to her which might 
have been cut out of wood, it was so va- 
cant. 

‘* Miss Demar spoke to you, Seth.’ 

‘*T beg your pardon ma’am. My wits 
was wool-gatherin’. Regardin’ the ghost? 
No, I know nothin’ more. I believe I'll 
be goin’ now,”’ taking up his bucket. 
But he lingered, fingering the gate-latch. 

**T’ll send you the morning’s paper 
over, Seth.” 

‘* Much obleeged, sir. You said,”’ ina 
forced deliberate tone, ‘* that a gentleman 
was to sleep in that room—Mr. Kenyon. 
Is he with you now? You'll excuse me 
for askin’,’’ he added hastily, ‘‘ but I—I 
had some acquaintance with him fifteen 
years ago.”’ 

‘*To be sure you had! Why, you've 
no idea how kindly Mr. Kenyon spoke of 
you to me, Seth—charged me to have 
an oversight over you, and so on. You 
were able to oblige him once in some way, 
I think he mentioned ?”’ 

‘Did he put it in that way? 


, 


with a 
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queer flickering smile. ‘‘ No, it was no 


obligation.”’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Kenyon is a warm-hearted 
man, and very likely to exaggerate any 
little service. You couldn’t have a more 
generous friend in your old age. And 
you’re well on to seventy now, Seth.”’ 

The old man straightened his back, and 
put his hand mechanically to his hips. 
“*i’m quite able to work for the little I 
eat,’’ hesaid quietly. ‘* I'll not be likely 
to need money from Mr. Kenyon. I'd be 
sorry if you gave him that impression. 
But when he comes, if you'll mention to 
him ”? He stopped for a full minute. 
“If you'll mention to him thatSeth Barnes 
is livin’ yet, in the house where he used 
to know him, I'll be obleeged to you. 
You’ll leave it to his own free will to come 
or not—if you please, sir? ”’ 

‘** Certainly, Seth, certainly. But Ken- 
yon’s the last man in the world to be un- 
civil to an old friend because he has not 
prospered like himself. You mistake him, 
Barnes.”’ 

Seth nodded gravely and, buckets in 
hand, limped away. ‘‘ Well, really,’’ 
said Knapp, ‘‘ I thought Kenyon paid the 
old fellow an annuity. There must have 
been a mistake about it; I did not tell 
him John was coming to-night. I hada 
telegram from him; he'll be here in an 
hour. I thought I’d surprise you ’’—feel- 
ing with a certain pleasure that Miss De- 
mar trembled and that her hand was cold. 
Her common sense was not so invincible, 
after all. 

‘* We'll sit here and wait for him.” 
He drew her to a bench, and remained 
silent. But Miss Demar was restless and 
impatient. She must keep off the one 
fact that filled the future for her. To- 
morrow would prove whether Kenyon 
was a true man or the basest of frauds. 
She had but him in the world; she was 
an orphan, without kinsfolk. 

Knapp sat smoking, nursing one foot 
on his knee, and glancing, she noticed, now 
and then, up at the two windows on 
which the moon cast a mysterious glitter. 

** Confess that there is some reality in 
Seth’s ghost story to you, after all, Char- 
ley,’’ touching his arm. 

** Nonsense! [ never heard that story of 
the shadow. I did not even know it was 
to that room they had fastened the ghost. 
There isa curious fact about that room—a 
Not that I believe in such 


coincidence. 
rubbish as spirits, you know 
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‘*Of course not. But tell me the 
story.”’ 

‘** Two or three months after we moved 
into the house, I brought Russell Sands 
home one night. You remember him, 
don’t you ?”’ 

“Very well. A slight fair-haired boy, 
with an innocent face, like a girl’s?”’ 

“Yes, that was Russell. Thorough 
mother’s boy. Not a prig, or goodish 
either—as manly, spirited a little fellow as 
lived. That was four or five years ago. 
His mother was a widow, and she had 
but him.’’ Knapp shifted his foot to the 
other knee, stroking it for a minute or 
two. “ Well,’”’ hurriedly, ‘‘I lost sight 
of him for years, until I found him one 
night, as I was coming home, lying drunk 
on a market-house stall. He had grown 
out of all likeness to himself into a swol- 
len bloated animal. He did not know 
me; I was glad of that. I brought him 
home and put him in that room to bed, 
and I went down below to smoke. About 
one o’clock (I was sitting quite quiet, 
somehow I couldn't sleep) I heard a 
noise overhead, a sudden gasp, as of fright 
or horror, and then there was a long si- 
lence. Presently the door of his chamber 
opened and Russell came down the stairs. 


He was perfectly sober, to my astonish- 


ment—quite master of himself. I shook 
hands with him and brought himin. He 
did not ask how he cume there ; sat down 
and talked in his usual self-possessed way 
on politics and the news of the day ; but he 
was terribly shaken, and I saw there was 
some under-thought kept down, which 
now and then threatened to master him. 
I went down to the kitchen and broiled a 
bit of steak and made a strong cup of 
coffee for him, but he couldn't eat. He 
said, ‘ You'll sit up with me until morn- 
ing, Uncle Charley? I would prefer not 
to be alone.’ That was the only refer- 
ence either of us made to his condition. 
The college boys have fallen into the 
way of calling me that, you see, and I like 
it; it makes them somehow free to ask 
help when they need it. But Russell 
is a man to whom you could not offer 
help. When the first streak of dawn 
came, he got up. I had brushed the mud 
off his overcoat without his knowledge. 
We stood in the front door together. The 
morning wind was keen. ‘It will be a 
pleasant day,’ he said, trying to be care- 
less and easy. ‘I thank you sincerely, 
Mr. Knapp, for your—your hospitality. 
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I looked up at the great broad-shouldered 
fellow, and thought how death was drag- 
ging him down, and not a soul to stretch 
ahand to him. But I had to be guarded. I 
took hold of one of the lappels of his coat. 
* Can I do anything for you—in any way, 
Russell?’ I said, ‘1’m an old friend of 
your father’s, you know, my iad.’ ‘No 
I thank you,’ he said dryly; but he 
stood looking abstractedly down the 
street, and turned presently. ‘ A curious 
thing happened to me last night,’ trying 
to bluff it off with a careless laugh, but I 
saw the poor boy wanted to open his 
heart to me if he knew how. ‘ Did you 
ever hear that that room of yours was an 
uncanny sort of place? I woke suddenly 
with my eyes on the blank wall, and do 
you know the picture that hangs there I 
could have sworn was myself? As I used 
to be five years ago—not this,’ with a ges- 
ture of terrible meaning over his face and 
bloated figure—‘ the Russell Sands now 
dead.’ * He’s not dead,’ I broke out, for 
I could keep quiet no longer. ‘ You can 
go back to your old self, dear boy, if you 
will.’ ‘QO God! if I could believe 
that!’ he cried, with a sort of sob. But 
in a moment or two he was cool and quiet 
again, buttoned up his coat, and talked of 
the weather until he bade me good-by. 
He held my hand a minute. ‘ There is no 
use talking of these things,’ he said, * but 
if ever I can go back ta the boy I once 
was, I'll come to you, Uncle Charley.’ ”’ 

‘* Well, and then?”’ said Mary. 

‘“*He went away with that. For a 
long time I could find no trace of him; 
but I heard of him finally out West. 
Kenyon had secured a place for him 
where he could free himself from his old 
associates, and had seen him last July. 
le reported the poor boy as hard at work ; 
thin as a rail, his jaws sunken like 
death’s, but his eyes clear and steady. 
It had been a long battle, but Kenyon 
thought he had won it. ‘See Mr. Knapp 
when you go back,’ he said; ‘ tell him 
I'm not ready to meet him yet, but I 
mean to come. I'll come!’ wrenching 
his hand with a nervous laugh.”’ 

‘** Don’t put him in the haunted cham- 
ber when he comes. Don’t let him see 
the picture again and find that his fancy 
was only a fancy.” 

Knapp laughed uneasily. ‘‘ Now there 
is where the curious part of the story 
comes in. The wall is a blank wall. 


There was no picture there.”? 
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‘Then it was the shadow of the man 
he had wronged the most that he saw.”’ 
Miss Demar rose. 

**Tut, tut! Now, Molly, you don’t 
pretend to believe that folly of Seth’s?”’ 
She took a turn up the long path for lack 
of argument. But to Miss Demar the 
point of the story lay in the part Kenyon 
had taken in it. She thought she had 
looked at him on every side, as journalist, 
treasurer, clerk, homme de société, and 
lover; but doing good? a philanthropist ? 
The réle was a new one. She sat down 
to think it over. 

‘He went to John?”’ she said when 
Knepp came back. 

** Yes. Men are very apt to go to Ken- 
yon who are in scrapes. Especially late- 
ly. He was the first mover in that scheme 
for aiding discharged convicts, you 
know?”’ 

Of course he was! Of course he was 
the one to whom all men would turn for 
aid. A gush of tears choked her throat 
and eyes. The idea of Kenyon’s benevo- 
lence was new to her a minute ago, but 
it had sprouted up already, like Jack’s 
scarlet beans, as high as heaven. 

‘* No man,”’ began Knapp, vehemently, 
**has a tenderer heart than —— There 
he is!” 

There he was: a sallow, thin man, 
carefully dressed in white linen, picking 
his steps down the walk to avoid the dust. 
Miss Demar tried to rise, but her knees 
shook under her, and a gusty heat went 
through her limbs. Charley was off like 
a flash, leading him down, wrenching his 
hand, watching him with any amount of 
inarticulate clucks and chuckles. How 
underbred and unmanly he always was 
beside Kenyon! Miss Demar also thought 
of the porcelain pitcher and the clay jug. 

‘* Here she is! here she is! It’s dark 
here, and your eyes are dulled coming out 
of the glare of the gas.”’ 

He brought Kenyon up to Miss Demar, 
and then was bolting off with a mumbled 
apology, when a second glance made him 
stay. He felt somehow that they would 
rather not be left alone. ‘* A lover’s 
quarrel, eh?’’ to himself. ‘* There’s a 
seat, Kenyon. Cursedly hot to-day, 
travelling, wasn’t it? You’re just off the 
cars? ”’ 

‘*No. I came in the afternoon train. 
I waited to shake off a little of the dust 
before I came up.”’ 

This was not the fiery, impulsive lover 
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of a year ago. Knapp’s face burned 
with the slight to Mary. ‘There was, 
too, a certain uneasy guardedness about 
Kenyon which was utterly new in his 
usual simple, unaffected manner. Knapp, 
to cover it, rushed into the first subject 
that came to him. 

‘*T was just giving Mary the account 
of Russell Sands. You think his reforma- 
tion is complete? ”’ 

‘*T trust so. Sands can be of great use 
to our party in that part of Iowa. Just 
the magnetic sort of power about him that 
collects and leads weaker young men. I 
mean to make a lever of him out there 
as soon as I am sure he can be relied 
upon. I had that in view in sending him 
there.’ 

‘* Politics is a bad field to put a man in 
who is trying to save himself from the 
devil of drink,’’ said Knapp hastily. 

‘Yes. I suppose it is,”’ carelessly. 
** But what would you do? Clever young 
fellows who choose that most disgusting 
mode of suicide are so common this winter 
in Washington that one grows hardened 
to them and their fate; while as to the 
importance of this next election there can 


’ 


be but one opinion.”’ 

“ By the way, I hear, Kenyon, that if 
our party go in you are sure of an office 
here that pays—pays—’pon my soul I 
forget what, but something stu-pendous. 
What’s in it, eh?” 

Kenyon, who had leaned forward and 
kept his eyes on Miss Demar’s face, dim- 
ly seen through the darkness, during this 
speech, waited with a curious anxiety for 
her tospeak. But when she did not, he 
replied in a dry business tone: ‘* Some 
such offer was made to me, but I rejected 
it. I’m in a condition to set my own 
terms. They must give me an appoint- 
ment abroad—one that pays equally well, 
too.”’ 

There 
astir among them which sometimes makes 


was that malignant influence 
each pause in the conversation appear sig- 
nificant and oppressive. 

Knapp broke the silence each time with 
a more awkward effort. 

** You did not use to care for the loaves 
and fishes, John,’’ forcing a laugh. 

**T’ve altered, then,’’ dryly. ‘* At my 
age one grows tired of giving the whole 


of life to grubbing for the means to sus- 


What a curious place you have 
‘** There's 


tain it. 
here,”’ 
something unnatural in it; something— 


changing his tone. 
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I hardly know what it is,’’ looking about 
him. ‘* The dust and dampness, proba- 
bly. But this house always affected me 
strangely.”’ 

‘*Why, my dear fellow, I lived in 
Germantown when you were here last. 
You never saw this house before.’’ 

‘*T think I have,’’ said Kenyon quiet- 
ly, though cursing himself inwardly for 
his mistake ; for he had come fully pre- 
pared to face and escape the danger of 
detection. Knapp’s house he knew was 
near to his father’s. What more likely 
than that Miss Demar should meet the 
old man and discover his secret ? 

Kenyon had thrown up all his engage- 
ments this morning, and started at a half- 
hour’s notice, though it was the last day 
of Congress and the culmination of all 
his plots and wire-pulling for the year 
was at hand. What was success if this 
chance robbed him of her? What did she 
know? He was on guard as never before 
in his life—eye, ear, every nerve under 
control, and watching. He could see 
her face but indistinetly ; she had spoken 
but once to him. 

His ready tongue failed him; he sat 
silent. 

** By the way,’’ began Knapp again 
desperately, ‘‘I was talking to Mary 
just now of your winter’s work—dis- 
charged convicts, you know.” 

‘* Pray do not induce Miss Demar to 
mistake me for a philanthropist, Char- 
ley.”’ 

** You did not mean to use 
‘levers,’ eh?’ 

‘* Not precisely. But I went into the 
work to strengthen my popularity.”’ 

** FT don’t believe it! You shall not so 
wrong yourself ! ”’ 

Miss Demar rose ina heat and walked 
hastily away. Kenyon rose also, and sat 
down again. The words thrilled him as 
with an electric fire. 

**She knows nothing. 
he thought. He gave a short, uncadenced 
laugh. ‘* But it is true for all that,” 
turning to Knapp. ‘‘ I loathe deinagogue- 
ism, but I am a demagogue. I hate 
work, yet I drudge harder than any man 
in Washington. I used to be honest, as 
men go, but now I cringe and fawn and 
lie—al? for money.’’ 

Knapp looked at him in dismay. 

** You did not use to care for it.’ 

**T care for her. Icare to earn a few 
years in which to sit down with her, 


them for 


She is safe,”’ 
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with money and ease to enjoy the world 
before I go out of it. I mean to wash 
my hands in innocency as soon as I have 
the appointment and sit down, as I said, 
to take ‘ mine ease in mine inn.’ ”’ 

Knapp coughed uneasily, jerking at his 
waistcoat as if it did not fit him. He had 
keenness enough to see that Kenyon’s life 
had been a fierce, breathless race for one 
end, and that some obstacle to-night was 
about to balk him, He knew him to be 
always a gusty, uncertain fellow, with a 
temperament either at high tide or dead 
low ebb, as anybody could see, but he was 
not used to talk about it to other people. 
The mental pang must have been extreme 
that wrenched this vehement egotism 
from him. 

‘What in God’s name can I do for 
him ?’’ Knapp repeated blankly to him- 
self. 

For ordinary men whose troubles grew 
out of broken bones or empty pockets he 
had cures enough, but he looked upon 
Kenyon as of a different oder of being 
from himself. It was Pegasus, he thought, 
coming to a cow-doctor for help. 

He stood rattling some pennies in his 


pockets, looking at Kenyon’s thin face 

under the broad Panama hat, turned to- 

ward Miss Demar with a cynical, sad smile. 
** We'd better join Molly, eh?”’ 


‘*One minute. There’s an old man, 
Barnes, lives hereabouts somewhere ? ”’ 

“In the alley—not ten steps from 
the gate. I told them you’d not forget 
him—I told him and Mary both. I’m 
deucedly glad you asked for Seth, do you 
know, Kenyon?’”’ 

‘* Miss Demar has seen him, then?”’ 

“* Oh, of course. He comes to the gate 
every night for the ‘Review.’ He has 
just gone.’’ 

‘* Reads the ‘ Review’ yet, does he?”’ 

Kenyon stopped. For the moment 
he forgot Knapp, Miss Demar, him- 
self. He only remembered how the 
old man used to sit waiting at night 
until he had learned his lesson for 
school from the ‘‘ dog-eared’’ spelling- 
book, to take his turn at it while the 
boy played teacher. There was the little 
kitchen, ship-shape and neat as a man- 
of-war’s deck, the crackling coal fires the 
pot of mush simmering on one side for 
supper when they had finished. How 
anxious and red the old man’s face was as 
he stammered dully over the unconquer- 

35 
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able three syllables. How dull he always 
was! Kenyon remembered how his boy’s 
heart used to. ache and sicken when he 
first began to understand that his father 
was dull and poor, and all that it meant 
to be either. He had dashed the bouk 
down one day and caught the old man 
about the neck, crying out in his impotent 
rage: 

‘* Why should other men be what they 
are, and you this, dad? How could God 
be so unjust as to make such a difference 
between men ?”’ 

**T don’t see as He does,”’ the sailmaker 
said gently. ‘* However, you are to go 
beyond them all, Jack, and as soon as 
I can read I mean to take the paper and 
go through it reg’lar. I’ll keep posted 
that way, so as I'll not shame you.’’ 

That was twenty long yearsago. The 
old man was poring over it yet! Did he 
hope that his boy would come back tuo 
him, late as it was? He had sent beck 
the money again and again without a 
word. He was waiting for something 
better than money. Kenyon glanced 
down to the low house, the red roof of 
which was just seen above the fence. If 
he ever went back it must be now. If he 
married under a false name, so it must 
stand; the old man must remain thrust 
aside until the end. What if he went 
now? What if he crossed the alley and 
went to the old man sitting alone by his 
fire? Although he had put this thing 
away from him for twenty years, so whim- 
sical and perverse was the man, that his 
heart throbbed and his eyes were wet at 
the thought; the next, they had reached 
Miss Demar. 

**T found them in the dark for you.”’ 
She held out a branch of wet, fragrant 
roses toward him. 

The night almost hid her from him. 
She seemed to belong to and to crown its 
passionate warmth, its strength, its sol- 
emn beauty. So set apart did she seein 
from all other women, that he thought 
how, if the whole world was lost in the 
night, he could straightway find her, as 
she had found the roses for him. He took 
her hand in his. 

Charley sauntered up to the porch and 
smoked a cigar while the lovers passeil 
slowly down the dusky alleys of the gar- 
den. A night-moth flapped its wet wings 
in Kenyon’s face ; the damp air was heavy 
with the scent of the roses she had given 
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him ; from one of the ships on the river 
caine broken snatches of music which the 
distance softened into sweetness and sad- 
ness, 

When they came back to the house 
and into the light of the gas, the poli- 
tician’s sallow face, which had warped 
lately into a shrewd cunning, glowed 
with a finer beauty than Miss Demar’s. 
A word from the woman he loved caused 
his legs to tremble like a sensitive boy’s ; 
there was a fiery impatience in his eye 
which reminded Charley of a racer that 
is stayed within a stride of his goal. 

“Tf you get this appointment, you can 
marry at once?’’ he suidas he led Kenyon 
to his room. 

‘* Yes. Nothing shall come between us 
now.”’ 

Charley wrung his hand, and bade him 
a hasty good-night. The next moment he 
was back. ‘I say, Kenyon, pardon 
me, but you never looked into this matter 
of spiritualism, did you? ”’ 

‘“*T? No; it was always a repugnant 
subject to me. But did it never occur to 
you, old fellow, that your habit of hurling 
new ideas at a man was confusing? ”’ 

**T don’t know,” absently. ** Repug- 
nant? Now that’s just what it is to me. 
But—you don’t think it possible that dis- 
embodied spirits could manifest them- 
selves in a room—in any way—by means 
of matter, then? Yet there are some 
things—things which those who are pure, 
you know, John, have worn or touched, 
which seem to me to be alive with their 
presence. Yet——’’ 

He stopped, turned to the window, his 
double chin quivering. ‘‘ Well, it’s all 
@ puzzle,’’ turning presently and looking 
wistfully about the room. ‘* When [ 
think about the different lives in men and 
horses and vegetables, I get perplexed. 
How can I say, into this matter a soul has 
gone, and in that there is none? Why 
should not a human spirit linger in a 
house, for instance, and affect the matter 
in it, as it affected the matter in his body? 
Now, why not?’ again looking about 
the dim chamber with the same curious 
hesitation. 

‘*T can’t tell you why not. I only know 
it never does.”’ 

Kenyon laughed good-humoredly, im- 
patient as he was to he left alone. 

‘* Of course it never dues. Bless me, 


I forg st what a bore this must all be to 
yuu, 


Lonly thought I'd warn you——but. 
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no matter. It’s all trumpery gossip, no 
doubt.’? And still muttering to himself 
he burst out of the room and went stum- 
bling down the stairs. Kenyon threw a 
quick glance about the room, as he 
threw off his coat and boots and sat down 
by the window. He had a vague impres- 
sion when he came into it that there was 
some one in it besides Knapp and himself. 
He saw his mistake. It was a small, 
cheerful chamber, with no fireplace, its 
windows opening to the west. The walls 
were a pale green ; a well-darned carpet 
on the floor, and a half-worn cottage suit 
of furniture of the same color ranged 
against the walls. Just the room one 
might look for in Knapp’s house—com- 
monplace, cheery, with the stamp of pov- 
erty on every part of it. Knapp knocked 
at the door that instant and dashed in 
with a fresh pitcher of water, went out 
with a final good night, came back again 
to thrust his hand into the bed and punch 
the pillows. ‘There. All right. I was 
afraid they hadn’t put on the new mat- 
tress. Good night. God bless you.”’ 

Knapp’s whole life and nature, with all 
their cheerfulness, Kenyon thought, were 
commonplace—bore the poverty stamp. 
For himself—it would be different! An- 
other step, and he would have turned his 
back on poverty and self-denial forever. 
God, who made the man, only knew how 
he loathed them both ; with what pant- 
ing, breathless delight, as he sat there, he 
looked into the world he was about to en- 
ter, where love was the first blessing and 
money almost its equal; the world to 
which he had been climbing since he was 
a ragged boy in yonder alley ; full of lux- 
urivus houses, art, music, delicate viands, 
rare wines, beautiful women delicately 
dressed. ‘* There is no reason why she 
should not consent to an immediate mar- 
riage,’’ he thought. ‘‘ My appointment 
is sure: then for France or Italy. I'll 
shake the dust of the country off my feet 
forever.” 

What made him spring up suddenly 
and, going to the window, turn to the 
house in the alley where the old man’s 
light still burned? Leaning with his 
knuckles on the sill, he looked down into 
it steadily. Men who knew him in the 
office of the ‘* Age,’’ or in caucus, would 
not have recognized this face that he 
wore. He recovered himself presently. 

‘*Bah! It can never be. If she 
guessed the truth, she would spurn me 
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under her feet.”? Yet he could not put 
away the fancy that the old man was sit- 
ting there, watching the windows of this 
rvuom—waiting—waiting ; that he would 
watch there all night believing that his 
boy would come to him. 

‘* If a man sets himself a high aim in 
life, he must put all obstacles out of his 
way; it is unavoidable ’’—as he began to 
prepare for bed. But when he caught 
sight of his ghastly face in the glass, he 
started back, and did not go near it 
again. He did not care to know how 
much it cost him to put this obstacle out 
of his way. 

The sounds on the streets had died into 
silence. In some room below he heard 
Knapp’s mother grumbling and scolding, 
and Charley’s unwearied, cheerful little 
cackle in reply ; then Tom woke with the 
culic, and Charley trotted to and fro—to 
and fro, carrying him for hours, until all 
the house was asleep and quiet. Long 
afterward, Kenyon, standing by the dark- 
ened window, saw Knapp go out into the 
garden for a moment’s coolness and rest 
before he slept. He walked up and 
down slowly. The stars had come out, 
and threw faintly the lines of the bushy 
paths out from the darkness, massing into 
unbroken shadow the houses to the right. 
Beyond, a lamp at a mast-head here and 
there showed where the water flowed. 
The little man, thinking himself quite 
alone in the night, began to sing some 
old tune softly in his thin, chirrupy 
voice : 

“ Here in the body pent, 
Absent from thee I roam, 


And nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


There was a slight pause, and he went 
on: 
“T want a true regard, 
A single steady aim, 
Unmoved by suffering and reward, 
To Thee and Thy great name.” 


Kenyon drew back. What dreadful 
Presence was this so near to commonplace 
Knapp, with his little body and little 
sou, of which he knew nothing? Ken- 
yon’s brain was feverish and strained. 
A new, vague idea entered readily among 
the thoughts that racked him: the some- 
thing above the night—above him, his 
struggle, or his love—the infinite life be- 
fore which his world of rare books, ses- 
thetic dressing, and good eating sank into 
nothingness. 
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Knapp went into the house, and the 
night sank back into silence. 

In the door of the little house in the 
alley an old man stood looking up to the 
darkened windows of his son’s room. * It 
is too late; he will never come now,”’ he 
said. 

Kenyon lay upon the bed, his eyes cov- 
ered with his hand. But he did not 
sleep. 


The sun was not up. There was no 
sign of morning beyond the cold wind 
that shook the wet trees to and fro, anda 
gray lightening of the banked clouds over 
the river. Of all his unhealthy, unquiet 
life, this night had been to Kenyon the 
most unhealthy and the fiercest in its 
struggle. That first cold wind of dawn 
came with a wholesome freshness. He 
sat up, rubbed his aching eyes. It was 
time to be done with shadows and to go 
down into the real world. He wiped the 
hot sweat from his forehead and looked 
about as a man does after a sleepless 
night, his eyes falling at last by chance 
on the opposite wall to his bed. He had 
not thought the light strong enough to 
throw a shadow, but the reflection of the 
drifting clouds made strange shimmering 
figures on the blanksurface. The clouds— 
what else could they be? The shadows 
slowly moved, approached each other, 
grew compact. Kenyon leaned forward ; 
one could almost fancy that they took hu- 
man forms. The strange illusion annoyed 
him; he drew down the curtains over the 
windows ; the wind waved them fitfully. 
It was their shadows that he saw now; 
or was it——Good God! what was this 
that faced him, beckoning to him with 
strange and solemn gestures, showing 
him 

The blood ebbed back to his heart; he 
stood stiffly erect, his hands behind him, 
as he was used to stand when he faced an 
enemy in debate whom he recognized as 
stronger than himself. There was silence 
over all the city in that last hour of the 
night. The silence was nowhere more 
profound than in this little chamber 
through which the strange wind blew viv- 
lently, yet without sound. 

What Kenyon saw in that room he 
never told. Whether his old boy’s life 
came back to him, or the life yet to come, 
what truth was pressed home to his 
calloused scheming brain, no man ever 
knew. 
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Death and disaster meet a man some- 
times on his journey, and bring him for 
a brief moment face to face with himself, 
his friend, and God. When Kenyon left 
his chamber at dawn his face wore 
the look of one who voluntarily had 
met them and wrenched their secret from 
them. 

He went down the garden and crossed 
the alley. Seth was stooping over the 
fire warming his chilled hands. He was 
going to his work, and did not mean to 
come back until Kenyon was gone. 
** He’d have come last night if he meant 
ever to’own me,”’ he told himself again 
and again. ‘I'll think of the boy as 
dead now. Better we’d both died when 
he was a boy.”’ 

A shadow struck across the doorway. 
The next moment a man stood before him, 
put his hands on his shoulders. 

‘* Father! It’s I, father.” 

Seth was not strong. He staggered un- 
der the first touch of his boy. ‘* Jack?”’ 
he cried—‘*‘ Jack? ”’ 

His son led him to a bench. The old 
man covered his face with his hands, but 
in a little while he looked up and motioned 
Kenyon toachair. ‘ It’s your old seat, 
my lad. 


[I’m glad to see you in it agen,”’ 
he said, quietly untying his gingham cra- 
vat. His high-featured face had strange- 
ly lost its color. 

Kenyon sat cowed, humiliated. 
twenty years of neglect rose before him; 
the more inexorably as Seth neither by 
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word nor look recalled them. The del- 
icacy which kept the old man silent from 
showing even the reproach of joy had 
different birth from his own fine taste 
in books and music and wine. He felt 
that with all the old man’s passionate 
love for the boy he had lost, he would 
weigh and measure the man who had 
come back to him. He knew, too, havy- 
ing finer intuitions than Miss Demar, 
that the man who thus measured him 
was weightier than he, stood on firmer 
ground, was built up of larger, more lib- 
eral elements. 

In the heat of his passionate contrition 
and old, awakened love, he felt all the 
sacrifices he must make for his father 
could be borne. ‘‘ You will come to 
Washington to me at once,’”’ he said. 
‘* We will have our home alone together. 


Nothing shall part us again.”’ 
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“*T think you’re wrong there, Jack,’ 
Seth said gently. ‘* My ways are not 
your ways. You shall come to me when 
you will, but I'll live out my life as I’ve 
begun. Old trees grow best on their own 
rooting.”’ 

Kenyon was silent. He was not sure 
of his own rooting; he was not sure of 
himself, of the work he had done or the 
work he had planned to do. Was italla 
sham? Had he grasped only shadows, 
while Knapp, with his mediocre brain, and 
this ignorant laborer, had laid hold on re- 
ality? 

To-day he would be done with shams, 
though it would cost all he had worked or 
cared for in life. 

** Will you come with me a moment, 
father?’’ He led him quickly over to the 
garden, where Miss Demar stood gather- 
ing flowers for the breakfast table. He 
gave one passionate glance at the rare 
beauty in her face, at the fine soul that 
looked smiling from her eyes to welcume 
him, before he let the bar fall between 
them which could not be raised. 

** Miss Demar, this is my father.’ 

The smile deepened. She put out her 
hand cordially but calmly. ‘* 1 knew he 
was your father long ago, Mr. Kenyon. 
Have you told him who | am?”’ 

“* Mary?” 

** Will you welcome a daughter as well 
as a son?”’ she said, all flushed and glow- 
ing. When the old man laid his hand on 
her head she, too, had a glimpse beneath 
the beggar’s clothes and vulgar words. 

They lingered long in the solitary gar- 
den. Apart from the morning light and 
dewy freshness there was a curious calm 
in it. The house had, as it still has, a 
strange trick of falling into silence in the 
midst of the busiest summer’s day. 

‘*What unaccountable stories hang 
about this old place,’’ said Miss Demar to 
her lover. She could not restrain her cu- 
riosity as to his experiences of the night 
before. 

But his face was inscrutable. ‘* Where 
such a man as that lives,’’ he said, glanc- 
ing at Knapp, “ no morbid shadows would 
linger long, I fancy. Yet I can believe 
that under his roof stronger men than he 
would be haunted by the ghosts of what 
they might have been. Their best selves 
would come to meet them.”’ 

But he never told her more than that. 

Resecca Harpine Davis. 


’ 
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THE “FINAL AND AMICABLE” QUAR- 
REL. 


By all the laws of logic, John Bull 
ought now to be writhing on one or other 
fork of Dr. Woolsey’s dilemma; but he 
apparently objects to impalement, and, 
wriggling off from our prongs presents us 
with a pair of horns of hisown. He was, 
fur example, regularly transfixed by the 
American Commissioners at Washington, 
who gave him his choice to pay in gross 
the Alabama ‘direct damages,’ or to 
refer to arbitration “‘ all the claims grow- 
ing out of the acts committed by the afore- 
said vessels.’? He chose, as we thought, 
the latter alternative, deciding ‘‘ to adopt 
the principle of arbitration.”’ The Amer- 
ican Commissioners ‘‘ expressed their re- 
gret at this decision,’’ but pinned him to 
his supposed choice, from which he now 
desires to wriggle away. Let him do it, 
provided he wriggles back to the other 
horn and will pay a gross sum for ac- 
knowledged damages. 

The High Commission left to others 
what it could better have done itself. 
Americans did not ask to have the claims 
arbitrated, but paid, and accordingly came 
coaxing and menacing to the Washington 
conference, declaring they would waive 
the indirect damages if, and only if, the 
direct were acknowledged and on the 
counter paid. Payment then would have 
had advantages. To England it would 
have saved a treaty ‘‘ expression of re- 
gret.’*” To us it would have heen both 
confession and redress ; for, as Great Brit- 
ain could not offer a penny without there- 
by acknowledging a fault (since we are 
not entitled to presume the base motives 
of interest or fear), a dumb payment 
would itself have been apology. What 
was true then is true now. Why should 
not the Geneva Conference be prorogued, 
and the Washington Conference reconven- 
ed to settle and pay a round sum? 

This was and is the true and only func- 
tion of the indirect Alabama claim, name- 
ly, to act as a lever upon English ac- 
knowledgment of the direct claim. Indi- 
rect damages would be untenable before 
a tribunal of reference; not that there is 
absurdity in the facts alleged, but an ob- 


stacle in the pleadings, or, so to speak, in 
the court practice. The English cruisers 
did raise the insurance rates, did ruin and 
transfer our commerce, did, probably, pro- 
long the war. But the vagueness, indefi- 
niteness, indistinctness, indirectness of 
these actual injuries, is quite sufficient to 
condemn any claim for pecuniary repara- 
tion founded upon them. It would be un- 
wise for such tribunals to award vast 
damages, which are incapable of exact 
computation. One such award would kill 
this system of international arbitration, 
so charged with hope for humanity. Be- 
sides, what do indirect damages repre- 
sent in our own minds? A _ pecuniary 
claim that ought to be paid? Not at all. 
They echo a sentimental grievance, which 
is good ground for going to war but not 
for maintaining a suit which sounds in 
damages. 

The American commissioners, probably 
without expecting indirect damages, gave 
their British brethren the choice of ac- 
knowledging British liability for direct 
damages or of submitting to a general in- 
dictment of their government before a 
grave international tribunal, the purpose 
apparently being to secure in either case 
a formal satisfaction to wounded national 
pride. The English Government, as we 
had thought, chose the latter alternative, 
nor did it complain till the American 
“* case’ at Geneva had been a month in 
its possession. Still, as the British peo- 
ple seem to think their commissioners said 
what they did not mean, and signed what 
they did not understand, I, for one, would 
be glad to see them, if they like, now take 
the other horn of the dilemma, and pay 
the direct Alabama damages without a 
Geneva decision. 

That the treaty gives America the right 
to introduce a claim for consequential 
damages, many candid British thinkers 
admit. We are legally right, under the 
treaty language; but did not our commis- 
sioners, in the preliminary conversation, 
informally waive the indirect damages? 
No, they expressly refused to waive them, 
and only offered to withhold them in the 
event of a ‘ final and amicable”’’ liquida- 
tion of the debt without further delay. 
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The only possible British argument is that 
the provision for the Geneva Conference 
was a final and amicable settlement; but 
this argument is disposed of by the histor- 
ic fact that the British are talking of 
withdrawing their arbitrator, while the 
two countries are more hostile than ever. 
If, as the British say, there was no bind- 
ing agreement to settle, & fortiori there 
was no settlement. The only contingency 
which could have shut out the indirect 
claims, did not occur. 

Most Englishmen would storm at being 
told that they were the real offenders un- 
der the treaty. But what is the fact? 
America, going to Geneva, did what the 
treaty gave her the specific right to do, 
and what Englishmen hoped she would 
not do. England went to Geneva, and 
upparently did what, under the treaty, 
she specially pledged herself not to do. 
How so? She says distinctly in the treaty 
that the three retroactive rules are ‘‘ noé 
a statement of principles of international 
law in force at the time the claims arose; ’’ 
yet the British Case at Geneva declares, 
regarding those rules, that ‘‘ they are to 
be construed with reference to, and in 
connection with, that long-established 
body of international rules and usages 
which was, and is still common to Great 
Britain and the United States, with other 
civilized peoples.’’ This is an offensive 
treatment of the spirit of the treaty. Sub- 
mitting English liability for the Alabama 
to foreign adjudication was quite as much 
an American as an English concession—a 
concession only secured by framing retro- 
active rules designed, unless the Wash- 
ington convention was a farce, to produce 
at Geneva a conclusion not admissible un- 
der the previous English theory. Of 
course the British Government was not 
asked to officially admit a foreign con- 
clusion in the Washington conference, 
any more than in the London conference 
with Russia of the winter before. But it 
was agreed that these new rules should 
override what previously was, according to 
England, the international law. We may 
therefore regard the British case as petti- 
fogging on the pivotal point ; and were 
American journals rivalling the howls of 
sundry London papers, should probably 
also call it tricky and treacherous. But, 
with a single silly exception, the Ameri- 
can press has been rather moderate, and 
will probably so continue. 

By the way, who knows but that these 
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same journalists may be a little fright- 
ened by the transatlantic roar? For, as 
Bottom says: ‘‘ Masters, you ought to 
consider with yourselves: to bring in, 
God shield us! a lion, is a most dreadful 
thing ; for there is not a more fearful wild 
fowl than your lion living; and we ought 
to look to it.’’ 


THE COPYRIGHT STRUGGLE, 

Tue battle of the booksellers has been 
raging during the month, or rather 
a scrimmage of booksellers, bookbind- 
ers, gold-beaters, big publishers, little 
publishers, type-founders, tariff-haters, 
paper-makers, printers, protectionists, 
authors, and importers, of whom each 
talks principle and acts interest, professes 
patriotism and figures profits, discusses 
reprints on lofty grounds, and takes 
counsel of trade selfishness. The great 
reprinting houses want nothing unrea- 
sonable, only *‘ a kind of legal saddle on 
which to ride the British author into the 
American book-market ;’’ other pub- 
lishers exclaiming with Pistol, ‘* Base is 
the slave that pays!”’ defend the good 
old policy of plunder; our mechanics 
urge that British craftsmen would ruin 
them by free competition; our writers 
act as disinterested bottle-holders for 
their British brethren; the London houses 
and the lovers of fine editions yell for free 
trade. Altogether, Midshipman Easy’s 
duel was simple to this one, whose issue 
may conceivably be a general slaughter 
of the foreign copyright bills, including 
Mr. Cox’s excellent compromse. 

While British branch booksellers, free 
trade economists com- 
plain that such a law would not fully 
shield foreign literary property, printers, 
binders, type-makers, paper-makers, and 


and virtuosos 


some publishers complain of its shielding 
such property at all, becausea British au- 
thor has no rights which the American 


public is bound to respect. Each class 
derives its conscience in the matter from 
its pocket-book, which derivation is harm- 
less, provided we do not claim to act from 
self-immolating motives Publishing is a 
business composed, like others, of two fac- 
tors buying and selling, or receipts and 
expenses ; the relation these factors can 
be made to bear determining the profits. 
As ‘* business is business,’’ a publisher 
pays no more for his wares than he can 
help, provided their sale and price are 
not influenced by what he pays. Unless 
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the foreign author can prove that increas- 
ing the cust of his book by paying him for 
writing it will inerease its profits, he can 
hardly ask American publishers not to 
capture it as a waif blown to our shores, 
an estray wandering to our domain. Of 
course, the matter may also be argued on 
high moral grounds: as of justice, labor- 
er worthy of his hire, and what not; but 
as a practical question ‘‘ business is busi- 
ness,’’ I repeat, and the making of books 
is nu more to be regulated by sentimental 
considerations than the making of boots. 
If the one trade chances to befriend the 
souls (and the other the soles) of the 
community, all the better; but the mo- 
tive is lucre in either case, because 
people very properly sell books as they 
do boots, to make money for them- 
selves, nog to keep cobblers or authors 
in cash. All this would be hardly worth 
saying, were not sundry ‘‘ literary peo- 
ple” plaintively arguing the copyright 
question as if some sort of tenderly 
protective relation, say of father and son, 
or guardian and ward, subsisted between 
publisher and author, in virtue of which 
the former should instinctively sacrifice 
his profits to the latter’s amusement. The 
helplessness of a writer who pleads this 
preposterous relation is even less lament- 
able than the hypocrisy of a publisher 
who pretends it; for, happily, there is no 
** Captain Ruse, R. N.”’ among the craft. 
If one of them issues a book without ex- 
pecting it to pay, this is not done by him 
for the sake of religion, or science, or hu- 
manity, or anything of the sort (the pro- 
spectus says it is), but, in order to help 
his general trade, or to bid for a monopo- 
ly of certain books, or to hurt or kill a ri- 
val publisher, or to compass some other 
worthy object. Ouncebrain conceitedly 
fancies his book is published out of 
sheer veneration for him; but Ounce- 
brain’s genius would not lead a sensible 
man into extravagances, and the first les- 
son learned by a successful editor or pub- 
lisher is not to print anything out of 
charity for a ragged writer’s wife and 
thirteen small children—two at the 
breast. 

The Cox plan secures payment to sundry 
foreign authors, ‘* without injury to other 
rights and interests ’’—i. e., those of Amer- 
ican republishers ; and the only practicable 
way of reaching the former result is by 
first assuring the latter. Most publishers 
will make more money and lead an easier 
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life by paying a small copyright on the 
exclusive sale, than by paying nothing 
and competing with rival editions; and 
they will very naturally kill every scheme 
which does not offer this advantage. 
Some British authors are grateful for al- 
ready getting part of a loaf where the law 
gives them no bread; but they must not 
ascribe their luck to abnorma! philanthro- 
py, nor to an admiration for their genius 
which takes the pecuniary way of ex- 
pressing itself, nor yet to a patriotic 
longing that America may profit by the 
wit of Europe ; the plain truth being that 
advance sheets and the prestige of an au- 
thorized edition offset the author’s ‘‘ roy- 
alty.”’ 

But to exclude the fine English editions 
of books republished here would be a 
blemish in the law. Not even ‘our 
American policy of cheap books ’’ requires 
such a teetotal prohibition, whose benev- 
olent aim may only be to ruin the British 
branch houses, but which would also need- 
lessly wound many innocent bibliophiles. 
Charles Lever, in ‘‘ Barrington,”’ pictures 
the son of Dr. Dill as being ‘‘ just such a 
disparaging counterpart of his sister as a 
coarse American piracy often presents of 
one of our well-printed, richly-papered 
English editions. ‘ It was all there,’ but 
all unseemly, ungraceful, undignified.’’ 
Now, publishers may give us as many 
Tom Dills as they like, but to prevent the 
immigration of an occasional Polly Dill is 
barbarous. 

The sad feature of this copyright quar- 
rel is its painfully low market estimate of 
American literary genius. Is this right, 
ye editors and authors of my country? 
Is it treating us kindly, O brother scribe? 
You already knew how rarely a prudent 
publisher risks an American novel or book 
of poems, and when he does, how often he 
has good reason to regret the experiment. 
You knew British literature to be the 
brain-food of America, and American lit- 
erature—save for sundry authors, chiefly 
of New England and New York—to be 
small potatoes with the English, who are 
a people of monstrously bad taste. But 
you could not have been prepared for the 
contempt shown in yesterday’s meeting 
of the ‘‘ type-founders, gold-beaters, print- 
ers, bookbinders, publishers, and paper- 
makers of the city of Philadelphia.”’ At 
this conference Mr. Moore says the re- 
port declared that ‘‘the toiling millions 
were to be deprived of proper intellectual 
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food, by reason of being unable to pay the 
high prices which, with copyright, would 
be placed on English reprints.’”’ There, 
wretched scribbler, is a black-and-white 
which your color-blind conceit cannot 
deny. Reprint British books at high 
prices, and ‘‘ our toiling millions will be 
deprived of proper intellectual food.’’ 
Pray, why so? Will not American books 
still be as cheap as before? Ah, but such 
books are not the proper intellectual food, 
do you see, for our toiling millions! Alas, 
fellow-patriots! and has all our cruel 
threatening to ostracize effete ‘‘ Yurrup ”’ 
come to this? 

The aforesaid gold-beaters and publish- 
ers memorialized Congress that ‘*‘ we op- 
pose an international copyright for the 
following reasons,’’ eight in number. 
‘** First, that thought, until expressed or 
published, is the property of the thinker ; 
when given to the world, like light, it is 
free to all.”’ How high is that, unsus- 
pecting author, in your regard? Is it 
lofty, for this age and land? Hath it an 
ancient Lord Camdenish flavor? Could 
American literature better flourish than 
inder such auspices ? Thought expressed, 
‘like light, is free to all.’’ But some 
ight is not quite ‘* free ’’—for instance, 
Pennsylvania kerosene light; suppose, 
then, we consider the light of light liter- 
ature to be of this sort—unless all will 
agree, authors and gold-beaters alike— 
to make books, z.e.,‘* thought published,”’ 
gratis for the community. 

Reason First having declared that pub- 
lished thought is not property, reason 
Second proceeds to admit that published 
thought is property. ‘‘ Second, as pro- 
perty, it can oniy demand the protection 
of the municipal law of the country to 
which the thinker is subject.’”, Why not 
go farther, and deprive Mr. Hoe of con- 
trol over his thought-publishing inven- 
tion, save in the country to which he is sub- 
ject? If an American may have an Eng- 
lish patent for inventing a popular plough, 
why shall he not have it for inventing a 
popular poem ? 

** Third. The author uf any country, by 


becoming a citizen of this, and assuming 
the burdens and performing the duties 
thereof, can have the same protection that 
an American author has.”’ 


This is quite 
true. Tennyson or Carlyle, in order to 
secure copyright, has but to become an 
American citizen, ‘‘assuming the bur- 
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dens and performing the duties thereof ”’ 
—a condition so reasonable, it is a wonder 
that they have not jumped at it. 

‘* Fifth. Because the good of the whole 
people and the safety of our republican 
institutions demand that works shall not be 
made too costly for the multitude by giv- 
ing the power to foreign authors to fix 
their prices here as well as abroad.’’ The 
great thought is here reiterated that the 
national education depends on foreign, 
not on home-born authors. We have 
long heard that ‘‘ the safety of our repub- 
lican institutions ’’ depended on vari- 
ous extraordinary things; but now we 
know that it rests on the great pillars of 
a low-priced foreign literature, and our 
power to take the said literature without 
paying for it. 

Reason Seven consists of the,lucid but 
low-toned argument that ‘‘the great 
capitalists on the Atlantic seaboard ”’ will 
probably get control ofall the best foreign 
books and authors. 

Reason Eight, however, soars once more 
to the true spirit of the discussion ; 

Eighth. Finally, because the reprints of really 
valuable works on science, which are now pub- 
lished at prices so low in this country that the 
day laborer can afford to purchase them, would 
be raised by an “international copyright,” or 
any proposed modification thereof, beyond his 
means, and he would be obliged to confine his 
purchases mainly to cheap literature, not im- 
proving to his mind, frequently immoral in its 
tendency, and inculcating, not rarely, principles 
dangerous to the peace of society. 

Truly, these be frightful prospects. The 
illustrious day-laborer, happy in his scien- 
tific evenings, is now to be cruelly cut off 
from fit mental provender ; fur he could 
not, of course, read the trash of American 
scientists, however cheap, nor of Ameri- 
can poets, novelists, divines: no, at the 
imminent risk of his virtue and his repub- 
lican principles, he will be driven to a 
literature, ‘‘ ineulcating, not rarely, princi- 
ples dangerous to society.’’ What an ag- 
onizing interest we all take in society! 
It isn’t our craft, ’tis our country that is 
in danger—our dear, dear country. Hence, 
on the other hand, if we exclude sumptuous 
English-made volumes, it is only, as Mr, 
Appleton says, because ‘‘ our people will 
not give up their policy of cheap books.’’ 
The great point always is to take care of 
‘* our people,’’ not of ourselves,—and to 
spell patriotism with a p-a-y. 

PuiLie QUILIBET 





‘SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


THE LATE TOTAL ECLIPSE. 

Tue ‘* meeting of extremes ”’ was never 
more strikingly, not to say ludicrously 
illustrated than by the observations of the 
late eclipse as reported by Mr. Lockyer. 
Hood, in describing the phenomena of the 
gathering of a great fashionable party, 
touches graphically one of its curious 
features— 

And many more mobbed round the door 
To see them going to see it. 
And so when the Europeans went round 
to the other side of. the world to see the 
sun’s eclipse, the natives crowded round 
in the profoundest curiosity to ‘* see them 
going to see it.’”” There they were, these 
men of different races, mingling togethe, 
and in many things greatly alike. But 
what a difference in their states of mind. 
They stood at the two ends of the intel- 
lectual history of the world. The Euro- 
peans were there with their wonderful in- 
struments of exquisite construction— 
themselves the growth of centuries of in- 
vention, ingenuity, and ever-improving 
experience—telescopes, photographic ap- 
paratus, polariscopes, spectroscopes, all 
mounted and in perfect order. The ob- 
servers, wide awake, nervous, anxious, 
rallying their thoughts, keeping as cool 
as the weather and internal excitement 
would allow ; all waiting for the supreme 
moment to get another and a clearer 
glance into the mighty mystery of the sun. 
Animated with a lofty purpose—scien- 
tific, because it sought to unfold the oper- 
ations of natural law—religious, because 
it aimed to penetrate the ways of the In- 
finite—there they were representing thou- 
sands of years of human development, 
progress of knowledge, and religious un- 
folding. And there were also the natives, 
with their equally deep interest in the 
proceedings, and by no means destitute 
of their own theory of the case. There 
they were, without instruments, with 
no Baconian preparation for grappling 
with the phenomena; but they observed 
and speculated, and took part in the pro- 
ceedings in their own peculiar way. Mr. 
lnckyer says: “ The crowd of natives 
round the Belfry Bastion was very great ; 


they set up a most hideous howl directly 
totality commenced, fancying that the 
end of the world was at hand. They were 
under the impression that the whole of 
the expedition, with assistants, and all 
here during the eclipse, were going to get 
into a balloon and off to the sun, and not 
return.” 

The detailed results of the eclipse ob- 
servations have not yet been brought to- 
gether, but one important point seems to 
be established : it isagreed that the corona 
is a phenomenon not belonging to the 
earth’s atmosphere, but an appendage of 
the sun. In this Lockyer and Janssen con- 
cur, and the latter assumes the undoubted 
existence of matter beyond the chromo- 
sphere—*‘ matter which manifests itself in 
total eclipses, phenomena of emission, ab- 
sorption, and polarization. But the dis- 
cussion of the facts leads us still further. 
Besides the cosmical matter independent 
of the sun which must exist in its neighbor- 
hood, the observations demonstrate the ex- 
istence of an excessively pure atmos- 
phere, with a base of hydrogen extending 
far beyond the chromosphere and pro- 
tuberances, and deriving supplies from 
the very ‘matter of the latter—matter 
which is projected with so much violence, 
as we may ascertain every day. The rar- 
ity of this atmosphere at a certain dis- 
tance from the chromosphere must be 
excessive; its existence, therefore, is 
not in disagreement with the observations 
of some passages of comets close to the 
sun.” 


OCCLUSION OF GASES IN COAL. 


In a series of experiments on the occlu- 
sion of gases in hard coal, Dr. Meyer 
finds that, as in the case of charcoal, the 
gases present are held in unequal propor- 
tions. The total quantity of gas contained 
in the pores of the eoal was first expelled, 
and the amount of each of the several con- 
stituents afterward ascertained. The pro- 
portion of carbonic acid was 16.9 per cent. ; 
marsh gas, 20.7 ; nitrogen, 53.3 ; oxygen, 
1.7; and heavy carburetted hydrogen, 7.7 
per cent. Ina second sample the carbonic 
acid, marsh gas, and oxygen, were present 
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in larger proportions, while the percent- 
age of nitrogen was considerably reduced. 
Special attention is called to the large 
quantity of nitrogen and relatively small 
quantity of oxygen obtained, the propor- 
tions differing widely froin those of com- 
mon air. Dr. Meyer states that the 
presence of heavy carburetted hydrogen 
has never before, so far as he knows, 
been detected among the gases absorbed 
by coal. 


“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 

Wir new conceptions in science there 
necessarily come new terms and new 
phrases to mark them. It is but recently 
that the students of natural history have 
discovered that the competitions and 
struggles of living creatures to maintain 
themselves give rise to definite and high- 
ly important results, which may be em- 
bodied in a general principle or law. 
There is exuberance and rapid multiplica- 
tion of life, inducing pressure and conflict 
for the means of subsistence, while some 
give way and perish, and others live to 
leave descendants. The principle that 
works here is a kind of winnowing or 
sorting, a getting rid of the weaker and 
more worthless, and a continuation of the 
more vigorous and valuable—in short, the 
loss of certain qualities and the perpetu- 
ation of others. Mr. Darwin perceived 
this principle, and has attributed to it the 
most important consequences. It is, in 
fact, the fundamental principle of his 
work on the ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’ and he 
terms it natural selection. That is, nature 
is supposed to select and save certain 
kinds of creatures, throwing the rest 
away. Mr. Herbert Spencer early and in- 
dependently arrived at the same principle, 
which he recognizes as a subordinate ele- 
ment in the general scheme of develop- 
ment or evolution. But he gives it a dif- 
ferent title. Those live and leave descen- 
dants like them, he says, which are best 
adapted to the circumstances, are in most 
perfect harmony with nature. So he sim- 
ply names the principle the ‘ survival of 
the fittest.’’ He objects to the term “ se- 
lection’? as having a great deal more 
meaning than the facts strictly interpret- 
ed will bear, and prefers the phrase 
‘* survival of the fittest,’’ as simply and 
accurately expressing what we know of 
the case. Certain creatures survive be- 
cause they are better conformed to the 
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conditions around them—that is, have 
certain characters in correspondence with 
surrounding nature; and others perish 
from lack of this fitness, or defectiveness of 
the correspondence. 

So much for the principle and the mode 
of formulating it. Professor Cope, in his 
paper before the American Association at 
Indianapolis, speaking of the matter, said: 
‘* This law has been epitomized by Spen- 
cer as the ‘preservation of the fittest.’ 
This neat expression, no doubt, covers the 
case, but it leaves the origin of the fittest 
entirely untouched.’’ It is obvious enough 
that Professor Cope, in this passage, had 
anything but a clear conception of what 
he was talking about. We must credit 
him with good, sound, honest ignorance 
both of what is meant by the special 
phrase and of the scientific views of its 
author. Whena man makesa grave mis- 
quotation, reversing the essentie! meaning 
of a statement, and then turns round to ad- 
mire the neatness of the phraseology, we 
are justified in concluding that, though 
meaning well, he has given the matter 
but very slightattention. But if careless- 
ness of quotation and complete reversal of 
meaning, without being apparently aware 
of it, be insufficient to convict Professor 
Cope of talking about what he did not un- 
derstand, he gives superabundant assur- 
ance of it in saying that Spencer’s for- 
mula leaves the ‘* origin of the fittest un- 
touched.’? No honest man who has read 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Biology ”’ intelligently will 
make that statement. Mr. Spencer has 
there dealt with the evolution of life, in- 
dividual and collective, with reference to 
its causes. He has there shown that the 
explanation of the origin of the fittest is 
beyond the sphere of the comparative 
anatomist, who traces the relations of 
structure; and even beyond the strict 
sphere of the comparative physiologist, 
who investigates the forces displayed in 
organisms; and that it can only be ex- 
plained by taking into account the much 
larger operations of nature. He shows 
that no explanation of the origin or evolu- 
tion of animals is possible except through 
a deeper understanding of the policy of 
evolution in nature. As the scheme is 
one, the lesser can only be comprehend- 
ed by showing its place in the greater. 
Yet Professor Cope charges Spencer with 
leaving the question of origin ‘‘ entirely 
untouched.”’ For this Spencer pulls him 
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up sharply in the last number of ‘‘ Na- 
ture.”’ 


OF MEASLES AND SCARLET 
FEVER, 

Some years ago Dr. J. H. Salisbury of 
Cleveland, Ohio, published in the ‘* Amer- 
ican Journal of the Medical Sciences ”’ a 
series of papers containing accounts of 
some remarkable discoveries made by him- 
self, while studying the blood and secre- 
tions of certain of his patients. He there 
claims to have found in the blood of per- 
sons sick with measles, rheumatism, in- 
termittent fever, etc., certain low forms 
of vegetable life, which differed specifi- 
cally in the different diseases. These 
were said to multiply rapidly in the 
blood, and Dr. Salisbury figured many 
of them, giving several in their various 
stages of development. The papers were 
sharply criticised at the time, and the 
results announced, generally regarded as 
needing confirmation. The discovery, 
however, of the existence of countless or- 
ganic germs in the atmosphere, which 
may possibly enter the blood through the 
lungs or digestive system, certainly favors 
the claims of Dr. Salisbury ; and so much 
of these as relates to the finding of vege- 
table organisms in the blood has lately 
been verified by an independent observer. 
Dr. Hofmann, an eminent German practi- 
tioner, has recently written a paper on 
the causes of measles and scarlet fever, ir 
which he states that, treating these dis- 
eases hydropathically, he was enabled to 
collect the perspiration of his patients for 
examination. In this he sought the as- 
sistance of Hallier, who among others 
asserts that these affections are due to the 
presence and development of certain fungi 
in the blood, which may be seen with the 
miscroscope, in the form of minute cell-like 
bodies, or spores—the so-called micrococ- 
cus. ‘lhe perspiration was found to con- 
tain the micrococcus in abundance, and it 
was also present in the patient's blood. 

The point now is to determine whether 
this vegetable parasite is a mere incident 
of the disease or stands in the rela- 
tion of a cause. According to Dr. Salis- 
bury, certain specific forms are peculiar to 
certain diseases ; and according to Hallier, 
their presence and multiplication in the 
blood constitute the real cause of the dis- 
ease. Dr. Hofinann does not go so far as 
this. He maintains, however, that both the 
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blood and perspiration of his patients sick 
with measles and scarlet fever contained 
the micrococeus, that inoculation with 
either, when so contaminated, will convey 
the disease, and that the parasite disap- 
pears when the patient gets well. 


TRAVELS IN PATAGONIA, 

In a communication to the London An- 
thropological Institute, Lieutenant Mas- 
ters, a retired officer of the English navy, 
gives a highly interesting account of the 
manners and customs of the Patagonians, 
through whose country he has recently 
been travelling. Up to the time of his 
visit this portion of South America had 
remained virtually unexplored, the par- 
tial accounts received of the character of 
the natives, making such an undertaking 
anything but an inviting enterprise. Un- 
attractive as it appeared, however, Lieu- 
tenant Masters resolved upon the attempt, 
and, as the event has shown, proved to be 
just the man for the situation. Pos- 
sessed of unflinching courage, united with 
a degree of tact which enabled him to 
adapt himself to the habits and mode of 
life of his companions, he became an 
Indian with the Indians, and thus ob- 
tained not only greater security for his 
person, but the best possible opportunity 
for becoming familiar with their various 
peculiarities. 

Entering the country at its southern 
extremity, Masters made the small town 
of Punta Arenas, on the straits of Magel- 
lan, his point of departure from the coast. 
From here he proceeded northward, trav- 
elling for the first three hundred miles in 
company with a party of Chilian soldiers, 
going to Santa Cruz in search of desert- 
ers. At Santa Cruz he joined a tribe of 
Indians that in the spring was to go fur- 
ther north, and it was here, while wait- 
ing to make the journey, that he got his 
first experience of Indian life. Fraterniz- 
ing with the members of the tribe, and 
thus for the time becoming one among 
them, he soon learned the use of their 
weapons, and like them became an expert 
in the management of the horse and the 
use of the lasso. He found them sensitive 
and high-tempered, and on more than one 
occasion perceived that he was the subject 
of their quarrels, which seemed fraught 
with peril to himself. In the main, how- 
ever, he was kindly treated, and had very 
little reason to complain of the conduct of 
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his entertainers. In the spring Masters 
started northward in company with the 
Indians, and by travelling first with one 
tribe then with another, reached in the 
autumn the northern boundary of the 
country, ending his journey at Patagones, 
a town at the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
after a year spent almost exclusively in the 
suciety of the natives. 

The Patagonians consist of three dis- 
tinct races of Indians, differing in physique 
and language. Each race is broken up 
into bands which, when the season per- 
mits, are constantly roving about the 
country. They travel on horseback, and 
in fact may almost be said to live in the 
saddle. Even the animals of the camp 
seem to share this nomadic instinct, for 
Masters mentions the case of a hen that 
sat upon a clatch of eggs and safely reare 
six chickens ; hen, nest and all being at the 
same time carefully transported on horse- 
back. The people are tall, muscular, 
active, not easily fatigued, and endowed 
with remarkakable powers of abstinence, 
often going without food for two or three 
days at a time, without apparent incon- 
venience. They are inveterate gamblers, 
but play fairly and for high stakes. Like 
the Indians of North America they be- 
lieve in a Great Spirit who made them; 
in their views of the devil, however, they 
appear to be quite original. The general 
belief is in a multiplicity of devils, and 
these are supposed to be departed spirits 
of members of the medical profession. 
The main object of their religious cere- 
monies is too keep these devils at a dis- 
tance ; their previous experience with the 
fleshly embodiment acting no doubt as a 
powerful stimulus to their zeal. 


SMOKE DRAINAGE. 

Some fifteen years ago Mr. Peter Spence 
of Manchester advanced the rather novel 
proposition that the people living in large 
cities would be the gainers by reversing 
their chimneys, that is, building them 
downward instead of upward, so that the 
smoke might discharge into the sewers 
rather than into the open air. It was 
claimed that one downward flue commu- 
nicating with the water drains would be 
sufficient to remove all the smoke of a sin- 
gle house. In reply to the objection that 
heated air will ascend, and cannot be made 
to descend without great external con- 
straint, it is stated that if the drains of any 
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district or block of houses were connected 
with a ventilating furnace having a lofty 
shaft, there would be at once obtained the 
motive current of air, and the means of de- 
stroying the noxious gases of the sewer, 
while the central furnace would supply 
warm air, or water, or even gas, to all the 
contiguous dwellings, the heavier con- 
stituents of the smoke condensing chiefly 
in the sewer. The advantages of this 
over the existing method of conduct- 
ing away the smoke are said to be: ab- 
sence of smoke from a city atmosphere ; 
diminution of cost in construction of chim- 
ney-stacks ; absence of architectural dis- 
figurements such as are now mounted 
on the tops of chimneys ; saving of fuel 
by increased consumption of smoke in the 
grate, which would follow from the fire 
burning downward instead of upward; 
greater ease in cleansing the flue from 
soot and ashes; and steadiness and ir- 
reversibility of air-draught, with power 
of thoroughly ventilating a room even 
when without a fire. The plan has re- 
cently been revived in England, and has 
aroused considerable discussion in the 
scientific journals, the general tone of 
which is against its feasibility. 


FLIGHT A SCREW PROPULSION. 

Tue phenomena of fight, though among 
the most interesting and wonderful ob- 
served in the animal kingdom, and also 
the subject of numerous attempts at imi- 
tation by artificial means on the part of 
man, have nevertheless long presented to 
physiologists a most perplexing problem ; 
and it is only within the past few years 
that anything like an adequate explana- 
tion has been offtred. In 1867 Dr. J. 
Bell Pettigrew, of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, in a lecture before the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, first propounded 
the now celebrated theory of the figure-of- 
8 wave-motion of the animal wing; and 
this has since been confirmed by the ob- 
servations of Marey. With his spygmo- 
graph this investigator succeeded in caus- 
ing the wings of birds and insects to reg- 
ister their own movements, and he says: 
‘* But if the frequency of the movements 
of the wing varies, the form does not vary. 
It is invariably the same, it ts always a 
double loop, a figure-of-8. Whether this 
figure be more or less apparent, whether 
its branches be more or less equal, mat- 
ters little ; it exists, and an attentive ex- 
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amination will not fail to reveal it.” 
Marcy’s results, however, were not need- 
ed to establish the truth of the theory, as 
Pettigrew himself, before giving his con- 
clusions to the public, had with commend- 
able caution, subjected them to careful 
verification. Not waiting, therefore, for 
the endorsement of other workers, he con- 
tinued his researches, and in 1868 pub- 
lished in the ‘* Linnzean Transactions ”’ an 
elaborate memoir on ‘* The Mechanical 
Appliances by which Flight is attained in 
the Animal Kingdom,’’ which has since 
been followed by an interesting mono- 
graph, also published in the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions,’’ on the ** Physiology of Wings.” 
Concerning the wing and its action he 
lays down the following points : 

The wing is usually triangular in form, 
finely graduated, and tapers from the root 
toward the tip. It is also slightly twist- 
ed upon itself, a remark that is equally 
true of the primary or rowing feathers of 
the wing of the bird. The wing is convex 
above and concave below ; and this shape, 
together with the fact that in flight the 
wing is carried obliquely forward like a 
kite, enables it to penetrate the air with 
its dorsal surface during the up stroke, 
and to seize it with its ventral one alike 
during the down and up strokes. ‘The 
wing is movable in all its parts, and is 
also elastic. Its power of changing form 
enables it to be wielded intelligently, and 
its elasticity prevents shock and contrib- 
utes to its continued play. The wing of 
the insect is usually in one piece, that of 
the bat and bird always in several. The 
curtain of the wing is continuous in the 
bat, because of a delicate elastic mem- 
brane which extends between the fingers 
of the hand and along the arm; it is non- 
continuous in the bird, owing to the pres- 
ence of feathers, which open and close 
like so many valves, during the up and 
down strokes. 

In action, the posterior margin of the 
wing of the insect, bat, and bird, is rota- 
ted downwards and forwards during ex- 
tension, and upwards and backwards 
during flexion. During its vibration the 
wing desc. nds further below the body 
than it ries above it, which greatly en- 
hances the elevating power. The distal 
portion of the wing is twisted in a down- 
ward and forward direction at the end of 
the down stroke, while at the end of the 
up stroke it is twisted downward and 
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backward. During its vibrations, there- 
fore, it twists and untwists, so that it acts 
as a reversing, reciprocating screw. ‘The 
wing is consequently a screw, structurally 
and functionally. The blur or impression 
produced upon the eye by the rapidly os- 
cillating wing, is twisted upon itself, and 
resembles the blade of an ordinary screw- 
propeller. The twisted configuration of 
the wing and its screwing action, are due 
to the presence of figure-of-8 looped curves 
on its anterior and posterior margins ; 
these curves, when the wing is vibrating, 
reversing, and reciprocating in such a 
manner as to make the wing change in 
form in all its parts. 

Dr. Pettigrew has derived his ideas of 
the structure and movements of wings 
from careful anatomical study, and the 
most patient observation and experiment 
with winged animals themselves, and in 
view of these facts, he does not hesitate to 
avow the opinion that a thorough knowl- 
edge of this branch of animal mechanics 
will yet give to man the power of artificial 
Right. 


BREEDING OUT DISEASE. 


On the completion of his investigations 
into the character and conditions of the 
silkworm disease, known as pebrine, M. 
Pasteur announced the opinion that the 
destruction of everything tainted with the 
disease was the only effective measure 
that could be brought against it. Con- 
vinced that the affection was not only 
contagious and infectious, but hereditary 
as well, he recommended that the great- 
est care be taken to select only the health- 
iest stock for breeding purposes, at the 
same time rigorously destroying every- 
thing, be it egg, moth, or caterpillar, that 
showed the slightest sign of disease. 

Within the short period of five years the 
silk industry of Europe had been reduced 
to almost one-third its original dimen- 
sions by this terrible scourge; and silk- 
growers were obliged to import their eggs 
from Asia at enormous cost to save the 
trade from threatened annihilation. But 
in spite of all this Pasteur’s suggestions 
were coolly received, and at first were 
adopted in only a few localities. Yet 
wherever followed they were attended with 
the most gratifying results, and in propor- 
tion as their application has been ex- 
tended, has the condition of the silk in- 
terest been improved. 
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During the past year, throughout the 
silk-growing districts of France, Italy, 
and Austria, where the selective system 
has been introduced, marked success has 
attended the practice. The quantity of 
cocoons produced from one ounce of the 
silk-moth’s eggs has been raised from 
sixty-six to as many as one hundred and 
ten, and in some cases even one hundred 
and thirty pounds; the total number pro- 
duced the past year by M. Pasteur’s meth- 
od reaching no less a figure than six and a 
half million pounds, represented in cur- 
rency by eighteen or twenty million francs, 
even at the present low price of the raw 
cocoons. Under ordinary conditions the 
same quantity would be worth at least 
twenty-five million franes. According to 
the French scientific journals the great 
saving effected by this selective system, is 
likely soon to render European silk-grow- 
ers entirely independent of the accustomed 
supply from Japan and China. 


DISINFECTING POWDERS. 


In a recent work on the practice of dis- 
infection with carbolic acid and its vari- 
ous compounds, Mr. A. E. Sansom gives 
the composition of several disinfecting 
preparations that have come into general 


Since 1858, crude carbolie acid, min- 
gled with various substances in the form 
of powder, has been used for disinfecting 
purposes. The first compound of this 
kind—the powder of MM. Carme and De- 
meaux—was brought out in 1858, and 
consisted of plaster of paris and coal tar. 
Following this was the powder of Bou- 
chardet, containing one part of carbolic 
acid to one thousand of plaster of paris, 
Parisel’s powder contained one part of 
“arbolic acid to one hundred of coarse 
meal and four parts of lard or some other 
form of fat. MeDougal’s powder is thir- 
ty-three per cent. carbolate of lime, fifty- 
nine per cent. sulphate of magnesia, and 
the rest water. Calvert’s powder contains 
from tiventy to thirty per cent. of carbolic 
acid, mixed with the pulverized refuse of 
alum works. The last two are believed 
to be the most efficient. The author’s ex- 
planation of the way these powders act is 
briefly as follows : 

When a portion of the powder is dusted 
over a putrescible substance it prevents 
putrefaction by poisoning the germs in the 
air before they reach the mass. The 
powder virtually filters the air of the cle- 
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ments which dispose to putrefaction. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Parkes, half an ounce of 
either Calvert’s or McDougal’s powder 
will preserve four ounces of sewage from 
eighteen to twenty-one days. ‘The efficacy 
of the powders may also be due in part to 
another cause. Most of them are power- 
ful absorbers of water, the removal of 
which from the decomposing matter re- 
duces its tendency to putrefy. 
SCIENCE IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

To those interested in the improvement 
of medical education the existing ten- 
dency toward an increase of science in the 
medical course must be matter of special 
satisfaction. Living physicians can many 
of them remember when materia medica, 
nosology, and therapeutics were the chief 
departments of medical study, when learn- 
ing the names of drugs and diseases, and 
listening to no end of elaborate theories 
concerning the relations of the two, occu- 
pied the largest part of the student’s time. 
Preliminary training in Latin and Greek 
were also advised, and oftentimes required. 
In his studies, consisting mainly of words 
to the neglect of things, the student found 
such training clearly useful; in dealing 
with disease, however, a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek availed but little, except 
perhaps as it served to conceal the want 
of that other kind of knowledge, most use- 
ful to the patient, and which science alone 
can furnish. 

But with the cultivation of natural sci- 
ence this state of things has been slowly 
changing. Man has come to be recog- 
nized as a part of nature, subject like 
other existences to nature’s order. His 
diseases are no less a part of nature, and 
to know these both in their causes and 
character, his functions and their relations 
to external agents must first be under- 
stood. Atl this has made scientific knowl- 
edge an absolute necessity to the physi- 
cian. Science has accordingly come to 
occupy a prominent place in the medical 
course, to the exclusion happily of much 
that was comparatively useless ; and from 
this revolution in the matter and methods 
fo instruction has proceeded that other 
revolution which almost within a gener- 
ation has given us a totally different and 
altogether superior description of medical 
practice. 

At every step of this great change the 
friends of science have been met by the 
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most obstinate opposition, the fight being 
such as only doctors know how to make. 
But, in spite of all barriers, science has 
steadily advanced, firmly holding every 
inch of ground obtained, until, where 
fifty years ago it had no place, three of 
its great departments, anatomy, chemis- 
try, now stand, as the basis of a modern 
medical education. Nor, according to 
recent indications, is the work of improv- 
ment to stop here. It has lately been 
proposed in some of the English schools 
that physics be made a part of the course, 
and that in time it be extended so as to 
include geology and zoology, the course be- 
ing lengthened at the beginning, by requir- 
ing of the pupil a preliminary training in 
science, Which shall enable him to stert 
where medical students now are often 
obliged to stop. Nor is this all. It is 
rot only contemplated to thus increase the 
scientific element in medical instruction, 
but several of the schools have already 
established the office of medical tutor, the 
business of the incumbent being to teach 
the students the art of observation, or, as 
Prof. Meadows of St. Mary's Hospital 
puts it, ‘*to help them to use their eyes, 
their ears, their hands, and above all their 
understanding.”’ 


THE NEW COMET. 

Tue rumor comes that M. Plantamour, 
professor of astronomy at Geneva, has 
descried a new and enormous comet which 
is making straight for the earth, and will 
do its business for it August 12, hour and 
minute not mentioned. Lockyer’s Na- 
tives, the Second Adventists, and the 
comet-hunters do seem bound to bring 
this world to an end somehow. And no 
doubt this world is very bad, and has been 
swinging round the circle till it is hardly 
worth saving, but there may be several 
chances for it yet. The mighty meteor is 
coming this way for the first time, and 
may be diverted from its present object 
of attention by the attractions of some- 
body else. But even if it is making 
‘* straight ’’ for us now, we shall be well 
out of the way of it in another six months. 
And besides, if it has orders to follow us 
un and run us down at any rate, we need 
not worry, Tyndall as is coming over 
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about that time, and he will take care of 

us, for he says that comets are the empti- 

est humbugs—all show and no substance 

—and that you could carry the earth’s 

orbit full of comet-stuff in your hat. 
CHINESE VARNISH. 

By mixing together three parts of fresh- 
beaten defibrinated blood, four parts of 
slaked lime, and one part of pulverized 
alum, the Chinese obtain a kind of var- 
nish which they call schio-las, and 
which in China is extensively employed 
as a coating for wooden articles require- 
ing to be thoroughly water-tight. Dr. 
von Scherzer, who first introduced this 
substance to the notice of Europeans, says 
he has seen in Pekin wooden chests that 
had been varnished with it, which after a 
journey over Siberia to St. Petersburg 
and back were still sound and perfectly 
water-tight. Even baskets of straw, used 
for the transportation of oil, are made fit 
for the purpose by means of this varnish. 
Pasteboard coated with it becomes, both in 
appearance and firmness, like wood. Ar- 
ticles requiring to be absolutely impervious 
are varnished twice, or at the most three 
times, by the Chinese. The preparation has 
been tested in various ways both in Europe 
and Australia, and although it gives to 
vessels covered with it a rough, ugly red 
appearance, its use is recommended as a 
sure means of making wood impervious to 
water. 


FRESH-WATER LAKES WITH NO OUT- 
LET. 

More et, in the published account of 
his travels through Central America, de- 
scribes a lake situated in the province of 
Peten, in Guatemala, which is eighty miles 
in circumference and nearly two hundred 
feet deep, as having no outlet, and fed 
only by a few insignificant brooks, and 
yet its water is entirely fresh. Its shores 
are defined by a girder of broken calcare- 
ous hills, which are more or less silicious. 
Such cases are extremely rare, though 
others are mentioned by a recent writer 
in ** Nature.”’ The lake of Arazua, in 
Venezuela, described by Humboldt, is of 
this kind, and so are the lakes near Da- 
mascus, into whieh the Abana and 
Pharpha respectively discharge. 
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**Woman’s Worth anp WorrTHLESS- 
ness.”’ By Gail Hamilton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

A man’s enemies, we are told, shall be 
those of his own household. It is a no- 
ticeable fact in military history that the 
most insignificant aid from within the be- 
leaguered citadel is often more effective in 
bringing the siege to a successful close 
than all the most labored and scientific at- 
tacks by sap and mine, trench and escalade 
from without. In the agitation of the 
great woman-suffrage reform no argu- 
ments naturally can be more cogent, no 
illustrations more apt and forcible on the 
(presumably) masculine side of the ques- 
tion, than those furnished by women 
themselves ; and in going about to do our 
neighbor—individually or by ciasses—a 
kindness, it is of the last importance to 
know clearly what he thinks about it, and 
in what spirit he is likely to receive the 
benefaction. 

Gail Hamilton’s last work—now first 
collected into book furm from the scattered 
papers as they originally appeared in the 
daily or weekly journals—leaves no doubt 
as to the opinion entertained, on the main 
features of the new agitation, by the 
clever authoress herself, and probably 
by a considerable body of clear-headed, 
thoughtful women of similar tone of mind 
and temper. The unobtrusive and pas- 
sive, but unyielding opposition of a large 
majority of such women has been one of 
the most insurmountable difficulties yet 
thrown in the way of the new movement. 
Miss Dodge’s book formalizes and ex- 
presses clearly the grounds and principle 
of this opposition. ** Woman's Worth and 
Worthlessness ’’ is decidedly, tu our think- 
ing, the most damaging attack yet made 
on woman’s suffrage, for the simple rea- 
son—if for no other—that it comes from 
inside. 

The different papers which make up the 
book—though, as we have said, separately 
written and published—are pervaded by 
a fixed and definite intention, and logi- 
cally tend to one conclusion, which is 
more clearly, vigorously, and succinct- 
ly enunciated as the work draws to its 


close. The opening chapters, after the 
old oratorical principle of captatio benevo- 
lentia, aim to interest the more careless 
reader by a lively and often witty, but 
rather diffuse, description of the writer’s 
manifold tribulations in attempting, first, 
to get on with sundry eccentric and delin- 
quent house-servants; next, to supply 
their place and do their work herself; and 
finally, to find by advertisement, applica- 
tion at intelligence offices, and the like, a 
competent person to do fair work for fair 
In this it appears she miserably 
failed, and having thus prepared the read- 
er’s mind for the favorable reception of 
her doctrine, she seriously attacks her 
subject. The main point on which she 
proposes finally to insist is briefly pre- 
faced—that woman, in the highest and 
most ideal view, should not be made eco- 
nomically useful, in the vulgar accepta- 
tion, at all; but, avoiding hard, mechani- 
cal, or degrading labor of any sort, should 
be kept by her more robust companion— 
man—in such material ease, if not luxury, 
that she may develop at leisure her high- 
est utility, that of grace, refinement, and 
spiritual influence. Waiving this point, 
however, for the moment, and accepting 
the fact that in actual life not every 
woman can be so supported, she goes on 
to examine the position of woman with 
regard to the financial, commercial, and 
productive world in general, according to 
recognized and universal economic laws 
which affect all classes, men or women, 
alike. It is here that we are forcibly in- 
troduced to the ‘‘ worthlessness’’ which 
the writer has chosen for part of her title. 
With great amplitude of phrase and illus- 
tration, but with equal vigor, earnestness, 
and point, she states her opinion, catego- 
rically, that the complaints about woman’s 
position in the industrial world are gross- 
ly exaggerated or unfounded. She denies 
that there is any unjust or unkindly dis- 
crimination against the woman worker, 
either by statute or convention, or in any 
great proportion of individual cases. The 
difficulty in finding work for women, she 
insists, lies simply in her average worth- 
lessness as a worker, in her personal fee- 
bleness, ignorance, sloth, fastidiousness, 


wages, 
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and lack of good faith, enterprise, perse- 
verance, and business tact. In manifold 
departments of womanly labor, work— 
good work—accompanied by ample pay 
and respectable recognition, is ‘‘ going 
begging ”’ for lack of skilled hands ; while 
restless and incompetent women are be- 
sieging other entrances to employment, 
and wailing over the prejudice or brutality 
which refuses to the tyro or the experi- 
mentalist the pay it presses upon experi- 
ence and trained skill. Good work in 
any department, from plain cooking to 
platform lecturing, commands its reward, 
and the harvest is at least as ready as the 
laborers. And in this general connection 
she makes an accusation, already memo- 
rable in the history of this discussion, 
which comes with scathing force from a 
woman so sensible, clear-sighted, and 
world-wise as the author, that women 
‘*seem to lack a moral sense, or a mental 
perception, or whatever the faculty is 
which makes one capable of contracting 
anengagement. They do not comprehend 
its nature. It has for them no more bind- 
ing force than a rope of sand. They break 
it with a serene unconsciousness that any- 


thing is broken or that there was anything 


to break.”* And so long as all these 
things are true, women, she declares, 
must be treated in their application for 
work precisely like men, and have no 
more right to complain that their imper- 
fect labor finds no market than men under 
exactly the same circumstances. Where 
women, on the contrary, have really dis- 
played ability in business, in manufac- 
tures, at the lecture-desk, in journalism, 
or art, or instruction, she points to the 
hearty and general recognition of their ef- 
fort as proof that men, so far from oppos- 
ing this effort, are inclined to welcome it 
with a chivalrous readiness which some- 
times unduly magnifies the merit of the 
object. 

Notwithstanding this, where a wo- 
man is thrown on her own resources, or 
is dependent on parents or husband who 
tyrannize over or insult her, she should 
strike boldly out and support herself by 
any honest means in her power. But the 
latter necessity, our author thinks, rarely 
obtains. Nine in ten of wives and 
daughters are tenderly cared for and 
cherished by their male protectors; and 
in such relation, in the building up of a 
harmonious and beautiful household life, 

36 
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in weaving about the husband ana father 
the subtle but strong chain of habit and 
influence, lies one of woman’s chief priv- 
ileges and highest powers. Such a reia- 
tion is not degrading, for it is natural; 
and the much-pitied domestic slave is in 
the large majority of cases the tyrant and 
enslaver of a willing bondsman. 

Why, then, should woman want the 
suffrage? Her abstract @ priori right the 
author thinks it might be hard to dispute, 
but considers her practical need of it of lit- 
tle value. That it would not tend to 
a purer or more efficient discharge of 
political duties she thinks clear, from the 
fact that women have not, so far, in politi- 
cal or social agitation, or in journalism, 
shown any qualities of tact, energy, and 
business ability, or any lofty moral or in- 
tellectual quality, sufficient to justify the 
hope that their interference would raise 
the standard either of journalism or poli- 
tics. When they docome they must come 
as men, not as women, prepared to accept 
the situation with all its risks and respon- 
sibilities. That they need this privilege 
for their own protection from men she 
gravely doubts, and makes a very telling 
point, that as men can grant or withhold 
the suffrage at pleasure, they will, in 
granting it, show a good-will toward wo- 
men which renders the suffrage super- 
fluous ; if they choose to withhold it, the 
whole agitation is futile. Practically it 
seems clear that men mean no unjust 
or unkind discrimination in legislation 
against women, but are as much con- 
cerned for them as they can be for them- 
selves; and many of the very provisions 
most insisted on as illustrating such ten- 
dency are, rightly read, the best proof 
of their far-seeing desire to protect woman 
against her own weaknesses. Practi- 
cally, then, women would find the exercise 
of the suffrage, with its attendant re- 
sponsibilities, onerous and distracting—a 
troublesome duty and imposition, not a 
privilege. 

For woman’s best work—and here the 
author returns to her first proposition—is 
really higher and nobler in an essential 
sense, though externally less obvious and 
important, than that of man. It is to be 
the mothers of the race, the guides and 
guardians of souls as well as bodies, the 
refining, restraining, spiritualizing influ- 
ence of the home and of society, for all 
ages and for all classes. For this she 
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needs all of physical, intellectual, or 
moral power she can muster, undisturbed 
by care for the lower uses which man has 
as his peculiar province. In order to it, 
the writer claims for her all of intellectual, 
physical, moral, or sesthetic training 
which the most enlightened research and 
the most generous good-will can give. 
She should be as sympathetic, clear- 
sighted, logical, perceptive, well-informed, 
learned even—in short, as wise—as the 
wisest man, his equal in all the powers 
of the 
superior in the finer graces of the soul. 
In this regard we understand our author 
to claim for woman a position as exalted, 


higher understanding, and _ his 


and practical measures for its insurance 
quite as radical and exhaustive, as the 
most advanced advocate of woman suffrage. 
This position attained, she would have 
work so much more congenial to her nature 
and inborn faculty, so much nobler and 
really eflicient in character, that she would 
find the coarser methods and lower scope of 
masculine effort as valueless as repulsive. 

This, briefly sketched, is Gail Hamil- 
ton's We would very willingly 
comment, from step to step, on points 
where slie has left herself open to attack, 
or on which she has failed to lay due 
stress of argument or enforcement. The 
opening sketch of culinary miseries might 


Case, 


have been spared or immensely condensed. 
Condensation, too, would have greatly 
many of the early chapters on 
The space thus 
gained might have been advantageously 
devoted to the consideration of practical 
measures for aiding the women who really 
must support themselves, and who have 
both ability and good-will so to do in ob- 
taining the requisite practical training. 
Nor does the writer seem to us to face 
squarely enough the evident objection, 
that whatever ought, ideally speaking, to 
be woman’s position, she is actually, in 


improved 
woman’s worthlessness. 


ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, an 
unxious, overworked, body-and-soul-worn 
housekeeper and drudge. What is to be 
done with good women whose hushands 
are not in receipt of handsome incomes 
or possessed of independent fortunes? 
What, also, with those who for a thou- 
sand evident reasons, have no husbands 
at all? On this very urgent matter the 
clever author owes us some future and 
more minute form of counsel; and we can- 
not but hope that Miss Dodge herself, or 
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some equally able woman (if such can be 
found), will take up the subject where the 
present book has left it. 


‘¢Tue DeBaTaBLeE Lanp.’’ By Robert 
Dale Owen. New York: Carleton & Co. 

Mr. Owen brings to the discussion of 
the so-called ‘‘ spiritist’’ phenomena a 
considerable observation and experience 
of the subject, and an unquestionable in- 
tegrity in its treatment. He has aiso 
employed what we were hardly prepared 
to expect from his quality of mind—a care- 
ful method of statement, and a thoughtful 
contrivance of the conditions under which 
his principal observations were made. 
Thus Mr. Owen tells us, after each par- 
ticularly remarkable narrative, that his 
record of it was made upon the spot, or 
else immediately after the occurrence of 
the described phenomena. He is also at 
the pains to indicate the conditions of the 
time, place, and surroundings of the ex- 
periment, and to tell us something of the 
character of the persons making it. Mr. 
Owen is by temperament inclined rather 
to the receptive than to the skeptical atti- 
tude of mind; yet, while he believes with 
a readier gladness than many of his read- 
ers will experience in following his argu- 
ment, we feel that still he 
faithful endeavor to correct this fault of 
He has at least 
shown himself abundantly conscious, in 
this volume, that it is not enough to say 
‘¢] have heard, have seen, have felt these 
things,’’ but that it is also necessary to 
give full record of all the concomitant cir- 
cumstances, and to make his statement 
one that shall involve answers to all the 
cross-questions that a critical or a legal 
mind might propound. This care, while 
it by no means implies the proof of the 
marvels that Mr. Owen narrates, still 
makes their evidence more probable. Of 
Mr. Owen’s honesty we were already as- 
No persons who have read his 


has made a 


his own imental quality. 


sured. 
earlier works can fail to have been con- 
vinced that here was a man who, in single- 
ness of purpose, was recording what he 
believed to be genuine experiences. It 
remained for Mr. Owen to show, in the 


present volume, that he could present such 


experiences in a form that possessed at 
least the merit of careful statement. As 
to the subject matter of this volume, the 
opinions of readers will necessarily be 
divided. We have here the old inquiry 
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renewed respecting mysteries, demoniac 
possession, spiritual intercourse, the ap- 
pearance of ghosts, the prophecy of dreams, 
the power of second sight, the possibility 
of conversation with human spirits who 
have put off this fleshly garment. In all 
these Mr. Owen is an implicit believer. 
Instances of all, if he has not deceived him- 
self, have been frequent in the experiences 
described in this book. Mr. Owen has ex- 
perimented carefully, too, upon what we 
may call the alphabet of spirit com- 
munications — the knock or rap_ by 
which messages are wont to be spelled. 
He found these raps produced not 
only in-doors and on tables or other 
articles of furniture, but also upon trees 
in the forest, upon sand or clay, and upon 
the rocks of the sea-shore. In some in- 
stances he saw, or thought he saw, the 
agency by which these sounds were pro- 
duced, appearing in the guise of physical 
members, and striking forcible blows upon 
different solid substances. His faith is 
firm that these phenomena, and hundreds 


of others more complex, are the result of 
spiritual power disembodied, and acting 


upon matter in some way as yet unrecug- 
nized by men of science. 

In the phenomena of spiritism Mr. Owen 
believes that the only sufficient ground of 
argument can be found for those who de- 
fend the history of the miracles of all reii- 
gions. ‘The Delphic Oracles, the prophe- 
cies of certain pagan philosophers, the 
miraculous events recorded in many scrip- 
tures, the visions of seers, ancient and 
modern, the whole list of what we call 
‘* supernatural ’’? occurrences, may, he 
thinks, be referred for their solution to 
laws which permit a direct companion- 
ship between disembodied spirits and the 
spirits of living man. He laments, and 
we think not unreasonably, the spirit 
which prompts scientific men to avoid the 
careful investigation of this subject. We 
can understand, indeed, how minds trained 
according to scientific method, and firmly 
convinced that they know at least the 
principles of all the forces by which the 
world is governed, should shrink from 
hastily admitting that here are forces of 
which they have heretofore known nothing. 
Nor is it strange, either, that men who can 
abundantly occupy their energy with the 
study of undoubted facts should shrink 
from spending any of it upon an inquiry 
which mixed with so much 
of undoubted imposition and falsehood. 


has been 
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But works like those of Mr. Owen seem 
to indicate that, aside from the deceptions 
and too credulous beliefs which have made 
so large a part of the record of spiritism, 
there is a percentage or residuum of fact 
which may well invite the attention ana 
study of the strictest and most occupied 
men of science. It may justly be argued 
that phenomena of this sort, if once proven 
to have any basis in fact, offer an inviting 
field for scientific discussion. Setting 
wholly aside the question of alleged 
spiritual ’? communication, to what 
force, different from electric, magnetic, 
or chemical force, can we refer the pro- 
duction of the manifestations to which Mr. 
Owen bears testimony? By what way, 
other than one in which physicists should 
take an interest, were the pressures pro- 
duced upon Mr. Crookes’s spring-balance 
at his recent London experiments. If we 
exclude the supposition that trickery was 
employed at the production of these phe- 
nomena, we have in them a ‘*‘ new depar- 
ture’’ for strictly scientific investigation. 
If the ‘‘ psychic force’’ can be proven to 
have lifted the weight of a single grain, it 
certainly offers a new theme for the physi- 
cal student. To men of science, therefore, 
rather than to the merely curious, we may 
commend examination of the claim that 
Mr. Owen has in this volume so carefully 
illustrated. It is only, indeed, by dealing 
with spiritism in the temper, if not after 
the method of scientific inquiry, that we can 
successfully encounter that superstition 
which has misled so many votaries of table- 
rapping to theirruin—the superstition that 
the mere fact of disembodiment gives a 
spirit additional claims upon our con- 
fidence and respect. Whatever may be 
determined finally as to the origin of what 
are known as spiritual communications, 
they must be referred to the ultimate test 
of established principles, and take credit 


se 


with us accordingly. 


‘*Witrrip Compermene. An Auto- 
biographical Story.’’ By George Mac- 
Donald. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1872. 

An ideal novel in these days of easy and 
superficial story-telling is a rarity. By 
ideal, we mean a tale which takes for its 
object the inculcation of profound and 
fundamental principles, the delineation 
of pure and lofty effort, apart from the 
realistic picture of selfish, trivial, or mor- 
bid struggles and suffering, which makes 
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the stock in trade of modern fiction. 
Every-day life, it is clear, binges almost 
exclusively on secondary interests and 
comparatively ignoble passions. Only in 
the sacred retirement of innermost con- 
sciousness do we live at brief seasons 
the real life of the soul, seeing and weigh- 
ing the primal elements of existence in 
their sublime and awful significance. 
Ninety-nine in a hundred of the novels 
of the day are occupied with the former 
class of subjects. Even the religious 
novel, so-called, treats its ideas and theo- 
ries in concrete fashion, and with large 
admixture of worldly interest and motive. 
Its characters, in the large majority of 
cases, however virtuous in themselves, 
are concerned about the immediate appli- 
cation of praiseworthy, but somewhat 
conventional, rules of conduct or theories 
of action to the events and people about 
them. Rarely is there any subtle analysis 
or vigorous enforcement of the great prin- 
ciples themselves. The novel is, in effect, 
a picture, needing background and atmos- 
phere, lights and shades, figures, and re- 
lief, and contrast,and motion. There can 
be no picture without objects, and objects 
are concrete, not abstract. 

It may be doubted whether a novel, as 
such, can ever rise mueh above the level 
we have indicated. It must in the nature 
of things be a work of art, rather than a 
treatise on morals. To superinduce the 
ethical or theological essay, or the re- 
ligious meditation, on a narrative or de- 
scriptive background, is to run the risk of 
invalidating the force of both. Wilfrid 
Cumbermede, for whose detailed plot our 
space compels us to refer the reader to 
the book itself, errs in just this regard. 
It paints the inner, quite as much as the 
outer life of a dreamy, poetic lad, who 
grows up into a thoughtful, high-minded, 
and essentially religious yet liberal man, 
throws off an early and superficial fascina- 
tion for a girl unworthy of him, and 
spends his heart’s best energies on a 
saint-like but narrow soul, which under 
his influence begins to broaden and come 
to religious clearness. Strange and un- 
toward circumstances drive him from her, 
and she marries a brutal and unprinci- 
pled fellow, the proprietor of an estate 
and title which Cumbermede rightfully 
inherits, but forbears to claim, out of con- 
sideration for his lost love. At the very 
end of the story, the death of the husband 
leaves the two friends, now near middle- 
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life, free to come together, and hints at 
the possibility of such an issue. 

For plot, narrative, and dialogue in 
the book, we have little or no conscien- 
tious praise to offer. As a story, it is 
singularly ill-contrived, tedivus, inconse- 
quent, and inartistic. The conversations 
are unrealistic if not unreal, the chain of 
events tedious, puerile, or absurd, and the 
development of the narrative curiously 
lacking in dramatic skill. 

Yet in view of its intent, of the excep- 
tionally lofty point of view of the hero, and 
of the author through him, it is a book out 
of a thousand. Mr. MacDonald desires to 
paint a thoroughly good, pure, and in the 
best sense unworldly man, to put on pa- 
per his conviction of essential verities, 
his conception of goodness, of God, and of 
intimate human relation with him. In 
the course of this he is led to attack or 
satirize the hard conventionality, blind- 
ness, and cruelty of much of the tradi- 
tional theology and its professors, while 
he never relaxes in his fixed purpose of set- 
ting forth his own conception of a higher 
and more vital faith, a broader and more 
loving practice. It is a radical defect of 
his book, however, that he has not, to our 
poor thinking, made either his hero or he- 
réine really interesting. Wilfrid Cumber- 
mede is, with all reverence be it said, the 
least bit in the world of a prig, and mana- 
ges to deserve a fair share of his ill-fortune 
by hiscurious lack of clear, practical sense, 
tact and ‘‘ pluck’’ in every-day affairs. 
Mary, on the other hand, appears only as 
@ narrow-minded and rather ignorant 
though amiable girl, and forfeits the re- 
spect and sympathy of the reader by al- 
lowing herself to be parted from the man 
she really loves, and forced or cajoled 
into a marriage with one whom two ounces 
of common sense must have shown to be 
neither an honest man nora gentleman. 
On the sensational absurdity of Charley 
Osborne’s suicide, and the unpleasant and 
forced incident by which Wilfrid gets his 
first glimpse of Mary’s hidden nature, we 
forbear to dilate. It is a curious embar- 
rassment, either in reading the book or 
commenting on it, that our moral ap- 
proval and esthetic appreciation cannot 
go hand in hand, and that we are forced 
so sharply to recognize the wide interval 
between the noble religious elevation and 
liberality which command our respect, 
and the artistic skill which should en- 
chain our interested and enjoying perusal. 
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‘*A Russtan Journey.”’ By Edna 
Dean Procter. Boston. James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1872. 

A Russian Journey, as its name imports, 
describes a recent summer’s trip through 
the heart of the European half of the 
great Empire of the Czars. It is pleasant- 
ly and easily written, as we would have 
such descriptions written—a faithful tran- 
script of prominent pictures and abiding 
impressions, such as would be likely to fix 
themselves on the mind of a rapid travel- 
ler on a summer’s journey through a new, 
picturesque, and, to most of us, unknown 
region. Of guide-book work proper 
there is little or none. The narrative has 
neither the historical, architectural, and po- 
litical “ cram” of Murray on the one hand, 
nor the trivial personality of the familiar 
letter to friends at home on the other. The 
authoress takes us pleasantly with her, 
letting us see with her eyes, and feel with 
her soul, but judiciously veiling from us 
much of commonplace, tedious, or un- 
pleasant matter inseparable from actual 
touring, but worthless or offensive to the 
reader. She indulges in little historical 
allusion, still less of would-be sage spec- 
ulation, and political or social comment. 
What lessons in these regards, may be 
read from the simple record of personal 
observation, contact, and experience, the 
reader may draw for himself, unaided. In 
skilful and picturesque delineation, liow- 
ever, the work is strong. The author 
is apt and graceful in the difficult art of 
picturesque or sentimental suggestion, 
making a few touches of scenery, a mere 
hint of event the vehicle by which she 
transfers the reader to her own mood, 
poetic orsad or humorous, of the moment. 
This fine significance ot external nature, 
the symphony, so to speak, of sensation 
and impression, which scenery and archi- 
tecture, gray mists and level prairies, blue 
sea and rocky coast, glittering dome and 
gloomy cathedral aisle, successively com- 
pose for the sentient soul and quick observ- 
ant eye, is finely and sometimes poetically 
given. The style is often florid, and 
sometimes a little tumid ; longer practice 
in such work will amend this trait of exu- 
berant feminity; but the feeling is right, 
the observation just and sympathetic, and 
the tone natural yet impressive. 

Artistically, the least laudable thing 
about the work is the poetry prefixed to 
each chapter, and apparently in each case 
Miss Proctor’s own. These little compo- 
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sitions, while they inspire us with respect 
for the writer’s breadth of observation, 
historic knowledge, and readiness of in- 
telligence and sympathy, are not highly 
creditable in a merely esthetic light. 
They serve, it is true, like the orchestral 
prelude to a scena, to indicate the situa- 
tion and set the key of feeling, but in 
other regards might have been as well 
omitted. 

‘*Surrn’s English-Latin Dictionary ”’ 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 1871), 
prepared by William Smith, LL.D., the 
well-known editor of the classical dic- 
tionaries, Curtius’s Greek Grammar, etc., 
and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A., Fellow 
of University College, London, is a copi- 
ous and critical work. In arrangement, 
fulness, nicety of distinction in words and 
phrases, and citation of authority, it is su- 
perior to that of Riddle and Arnold, which 
latter was, until now, the best of its kind. 
The vocabulary is chiefly confined to words 
in actual use and those found in authors 
generally read, such technical terms only 
being given as have become somewhat 
popularized. Of words that are synony- 
mous, or nearly so, the chief one is fully 
treated ; the others have simply their Lat- 
in equivalents attached, or are treated 
only so far as their significations and uses 
differ from those of the chief word, to 
which reference is then made. Where 
there are several Latin equivalents, they 
are kept distinct, and the different shades 
of meaning which they imply are indicat- 
ed in parenthesis. The leading meanings 
of the English words are numbered for 
ready reference and briefly defined, thus 
contributing to exact knowledge of them 
as well as of the Latin. The different 
senses which words have, not only by 
themselves but also in their most frequent 
combinations, and especially in character- 
istic and idiomatic phrases, are carefully 
distinguished and amply illustrated by 
examples drawn from the best sources. 
These examples are all precisely referred 
to authority, and are generally given in 
both English and the original. The exact 
reference is of great importance, as by 
means of it a student can tell whether the 
equivalent selected is of the best authority 
or not, whether it is poetic or prosaic, lit- 
eral or figurative, of special or general 
use; and the English translation gives 
him a clearer idea of the Latin than he 
would be likely to get without it. 
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Cursory Notes.—The title of this paper 
is a plagiarism irom 'l'om Hood, who sug- 
gested calling a book ** Cursory Remarks 
on Swearing.’’ Should such a work ever 
be written, the author will find a fertile 
field for his toil. Profanity exists, has 
existed, and will exist. There are exple- 
tives fur every age, every race, every 
The wily old Greek invoked the 
aid of Jove; the noble Roman. ejacu- 
lated Mehercle ! 
terday said Palsambleu—to-day he says 


elime. 
The Frenchman of yes- 


Sapristi ; the German rolls out his Don- 
ner wetter ; the Castilian says Caramba ; 
and the Down-East Yankee spits out Gosh 
dang! In considering this subject, we 
must note at the outset the distinction 
between an oath and a mere expletive. 
Only profane men swear; but man, wo- 
man, and child seem to have a fondness 
for expletives. 
La! (derived from Lord!) of frequent 
use in the vocabulary of some young, very 
young ladies ; also, the Dame! (originally 
an invocative of the Virgin) of the French 
fair sex. The frequency with which J. 
Bull, Esq., swears when annoyed by the 
accidents of travel, has caused him to be 


Due to this source is the 


called by the French *‘ un godem.’’ But 
the English retaliate by mistaking the 
harmless Dame! of the French for an 


The French 


language, however, is rich in explosive 


Anglo-Saxon monosyilable. 


expletives, which are in constant use, es- 
pecially in the army. ‘* Les Jurons de 
Cadillac,’ an amusing comedy, shows how 
a lady promised to marry an old general if 
he would refrain for an hour from the use 
of an expletive, profane or otherwise. 
The struggles of the gallant and amorous 
officer with his obdurate tongue are very 
amusing, and we rejoice when Madame 
finally takes pity on him, although of 
course he has not fulfilled the conditions 
of the contest. But soldiers are prover- 
The earliest recorded in- 
stance of swearing is when Eve replied to 
her husband’s request for a chaste salute, 
Well, I don’t care A-dam if you do! 
Orpheus, bewailing the loss of Kurydice, 
is said to have declared that she was liter- 
ally hell’d from him. It has been asserted 
that the French are a profane nation, be- 
cause one of their 


bially profane. 


favorite mottves is 


Miss Malaprop, on 
returning from Paris, declared to Miss 
Partington that it was a horrid wicked 
town, for her brother had told her that 
there was Not-a-Dame church in the city. 


Place aux Dam’s. 


Mr. Jenkins, the author of ‘* Ginx’s 
Baby,’’ in his last work narrates im 
the following words how the birth of 
Lord Bantam was announced to Lord 
Fowlsmere (who had a great fancy for 
a certain comic song known as the ‘* Cork 
Leg’’): 

The Ear! with the agricultural blue-book in his 
his hand, standing at the mantel-piece, blanched 
with anxiety, which he endeavored to repress 
by repeating to himself : 

“ There was an old merchant of Rotterdam— 
And every morning he said, ‘I am 

The richest merchant in Rotter—,’” 

when in burst Trayfoot the butler— 

“DAM,” 
said the Earl, in his nervousness, involuntarily 
repeating that syllable out very loud as he 
turned round. 

“T’umbly beg pardon, your lawdship,” gasped 
Trayfoot, clearly spelling the syllable the wrong 
way, and dumfoundered by the Earl’s 
mence, “ but if you please, my lawd, 


vehe- 
it's a son, 
and her ladyship’s as well as could be expected.” 
Pious people never go to Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, or some other Dutch towns 
’ 

in order to avoid having to use the appar- 
ently profane final syllable. 
people would never travel on a German 
steamboat because that is a dampschiff, 
nor Mecklenburg- 


These pious 


perchance, to 
nor dance the Damen waltz. 
They would be shocked to hear the old 
conundrum: What does a man do when 
He takes 
her eyes. 


uo 
zo, 


Schwerin, 


he has a crying, sickly wife ? 
an elixir and dams 
They would be horrified on reading a par- 
agraph like this from the ‘‘ funny col- 
of some lively journal: ‘*‘ Many a 
maiden is a dam-sell! ’ 


then he 


umn ”’ 
There are innu- 
merable anecdotes turning on the similar- 
ity of 
form of the word condemn and the name 


sound existing between the old 
of that useful hydraulic engine, the dam. 
We cull a few choice flowers of this spe- 
cies of speech for the benefit of those still 
An engineer being 
dispatched to repair a certain watermill, 
the property of a bankrupt, sent in the 
following report: I found the dam by the 
mill site, but I could not find the mill by 


in their aneedotage. 
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a damn sight. Sometimes they improve 
on the original idea by adding a puny pun, 
witness the following scene : 

Terrible Infant—I say, pa, it’s not 
wrong to say ‘‘ coffer-dam,”’ is it? 

Unsuspecting Parent—No, my child. 
Coffer-dams are very useful things. 

Terrible Infant—Then, pa, if our cow 
don’t hurry up and swallow that apple 
she’ll coffer-dam head off. 

Until recently the name of a Broadway 
firm offered a terrible temptation to the 
collector of cursory notes. It was ‘* Jus- 
tice, Van Swearingen & Black.’’ 

Writers of essays and novels have made 
good use of profane people. Every one 
Mantilini and his ‘‘ dem’d 
damp, moist, unpleasant body.”’ Dr. 
Holmes says an anecdote was sent to him 
which was styled by the writer ‘‘ D—D 
good,’’ whereupon the autocrat surmises 
that he had it from some Doctor of Divi- 
nity. Mr. Saxe brings out the same idea 
when he speaks of some one’s scattering 
D—D’s like a university. But two stan- 
zas of Mr. Saxe’s *‘Stammering Wife,” 
are particularly applicable in this connec- 
tion : 


remembers 


Again, when it happened, that wishing to shirk 
Some rather unpleasant and arduous work, 
I begged her to go to a neighbor, 
She wanted to know why I made such a fuss, 
And saucily said, “ 
You were always accustomed to labor! ” 


You’re acus—cus—cus— 


Out of temper at last with the insolent dame, 
And feeling that madam was greatly to blame 
To scold me instead of caressing, 
I mimicked her speech—like a chur] as I am— 
And angrily said,“ You're a dam—dam—dam— 
A dam-age instead of a blessing! ” 


On the stage we find many instances of 
Mr. Les- 
ter Wallack has but to emphasize a speech 
with a telling monosyllable to bring down 
the house. 


the felicitous use of expletives. 


A pity it is to see so many 
good comie actors sacrifice their artistic 
instincts to their greed for such indiscrim- 
inate and  indiscriminating 
Dramatic authors 


applause. 
made 
legitimate use of swearing, as they have 
of most of the other weaknesses of man- 
kind. The Right Honorable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan causes our weak-kneed 
friend Bob Acres to swear in accordance 
with the eternal fitness of things, and to 
explain it as follows: 


have however 


Acres. Then if I can find out this Ensign Bev- 
erly, odds triggers and flints! 
know the difference o’t. 

Abs, Spoke like a man! 


Ill make him 


But, pray, Bob, I ob- 
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method 


serve you have got an odd kind of new 
of swearing—— 


Acres. Ha! ha! you’ve taken notice of it—’tis 
genteel, isn’t it! I didn’t myself, 
though ; but a commander in our militia, a great 


invent it 


scholar, I assure you, says there is no meaning 
in the common oaths, and that nothing but their 
antiquity makes them respectable: b 
says, the ancients would never stick to an oath 
or two, but would say by Jove! or by Bacchus! 
or by Mars! or by Venus! or by Pallas, accord 


cause, he 


ing to the sentiment: so that to swear with pro- 
hould be 


an echo to the sense ; and this we call the oats 


priety, says my little major, the oath 


referential or sentimental swearing—ha! ha! ’tis 
genteel, isn’t it? 

Abs. Very genteel, and very new, indeed!— 
and I dare say will supplant all other figures o1 
imprecation. 

Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obso- 
Act 


Acres. 
lete. Damns have had their day.—Rivais. 
Si Oe Be 


One of the leading dramatic authors of 
the present day, Mr. Henry J. Byron, has 
at least thrice made good use of apparent 
profanity. In ‘* Dearer than Life ’’ the in- 
ebriated Ben, absent on furlough from the 
workhouse, speaks to his brother about 
the ** Rules and Reg-reglle-reglie-ations 
of the social institution in which | 
doomed, I repeat, 1 am doomed, doomed. 
To which his brother replies: ‘* Well, 
I am doomed ’ if it’s any 
relief to you. It sounds like swearing, 
when it ain’t.’’ In ** Partners for Life,’’ 
an old bore is always talking of India and 
the Bungaloora river; 


am 


” 


keep on say ing . 


at last some one 
the Bu 
river!’’ ‘*Sir,’’ sharply replies tle bore: 
‘*They have endeavored to do so.” The 
sons of the setting sun, those who, like 


1 
nNeaioora 


} 


says, sharply: ‘* Damn 


young Lochinvar, came out of the West, 
They lave ever 

An E 
strang2r, passing through thie 
city on horseback, inquired the 


are full of strange oaths. 
called a town Yuba Dam. stern 
incipient 


hame 


thereof and heard with horror, from a 
miner, a fair dame, and an artless child, 
the dread answer: Yuba Dam! The 


poem descriptive of this event ends with 
these two stanzas : 


“Alas!” he screamed in frantic gricf, 
* Will no one come to my relief ? 
Will no one tell me where [ am?” 
The schoolboys shouted, * Yuba Dam! 
And on the bridge as he did slam, 
The planks re-echoed, “ Yuba Dam.” 


” 


“ Perdition seize the place!” he cried, 
As through its street he swiftly hied ; 
Yet, ere he went to bed that night, 
From something told him by a wight, 
He found that he himse!f had shammed, 


And that the Yuba had been dammed, 
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John Hay, the apostle of ‘‘ Pike Poe- 
try,’ provides us with at least two occi- 
dental, perhaps accidental, oaths in the 
fullowing stanza of ‘* Banty Tim ”’: 

Now dog mycats ef I kin see, 
In all the light of the day, 

What you’ve got to do with the question 
Ef Tim shall go or stay. 

And furder than that I give notice, 
Ef one of you tetches the boy, 

He kin check his trunks to a warmer clime 
Than he’|: find in Dlanoy. 


The concluding lines are more forcible 
than classic, but we appreciate their force, 
although we are totally unable to conceive 
of the calamity hinted at in the expression 
‘*Dog my cats.’”? Probably the genial 
gentleman speaking was hostile to the 
feline race. John Phoenix, in an ‘* Oregon 
Lay,’’ describes as follows the scene en- 
suing after a horse-race resulting disas- 
trously to the inhabitants of Portland, O. 
. 

Arter we seen that, thar riz a most surprising 
din, 

And remarks like this ’ere followed : “ Dog my 
everlastin’ skin,” 

“Til be dod derned, and dog-goned, and ding 
blamed by Pike,” 

And thar was such a awful howling, and swear- 
ing, and dancing, that many old people said 
they had never seen the like. 

In a recent Western novel, ‘* Robert 
Greathouse,’’ an amusing instance is 
given of that tendency existing in the un- 
educated mind to confound profanity with 
the solemn taking of an oath. ‘ Jack 
Gowdy,’’ an ignorant stage-driver, de- 
siring information about an affidavit he 
wishes to make, asks a lawyer: ‘‘ Is the 
swearing very tall? Is the swearing such 
very hard swearing that it takes a scien- 
tific man to doit? Suppose a gentleman 
not a professional man in such matters, 
nor yet a scientific man, but say a man 
who never swore much except privately 
en his own account, at stable-men and 
hostlers, and faro-dealers when they did 
not pull the cards square, and abolition- 
ists and free niggers occasionally in a 
general way ; suppose 1 say, such a man 
as that should commence swearing up this 
“ase, say this evening, as soon as we could 
eommence work, and we should keep it 
up steady, without interruption, till to- 
morrow morning at five o’clock, do you 
think we could fetch it up to the notch? 
Yes? Then it would gratify me very 
much if I could take a swear at them 
there documents.”’ 
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During the late unpleasantness, imbib- 
ing liquid sustenance used to be called 
‘* taking the oath,’’ sometimes expanded 
to ‘* taking the oath with sugar in it.’’ 
Our Southern friends probably thought 
sugar necessary with the amnesty oath, 
which was generally styled by them the 
‘*damnasty oath.’? ‘Theodore Winthrop, 
in his ** Washington as a Camp,’ de- 
scribes as follows an episode of the swear- 
ing in of the New York Seventh Reg- 
iment: ‘*Hereupon a gentleman, in 
mufti, but wearing a military cap with 
an oil-skin cover, was revealed. Until 
now he had seemed an impassive super- 
numerary. But he was biding his time, 
and—with due respect be it said—saving 
his wind; and now ina stentorian voice 
he ejaculated: ‘* The following is the 
oath!”’ Per se this remark was not comic. 
But there was something in the dignitary’s 
manner which tickled the regiment. As 
one man the thousand smiled, and imme- 
diately adopted this new epigram among 
its private countersigns. 


Apuorisms.—As Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper has announced the final termina- 
tion of his contributions to this depart- 
ment of human experience, we gather a 
few gems to serve as addenda to his 
works: ‘* Nothing is certain; ” but if 
nothing is certain, how can it be certain 
that nothing is certain?—Betting is im- 
moral, but how can the man who bets be 
worse than the man who is no better ?—The 
earth is exceedingly dirty, but the sea is 
always tidy.—Death often changes aver- 
sion into love. We may have an antipa- 
thy to pig and yet a love for pork.—That’s 
my sentiment, ‘* live and let live,’’ said a 
criminal to the hangman, 


Decision iv Bankruptcy.—As the en- 
tire assets of a recent bankrupt were nine 
children, the creditors determined on act- 
ing magnanimously, and they let him 
keep them. 


A Courtesy Decirnep.—Farmer B. in- 
forms us that although very tired on his 
way home, he would not accept a bull’s 
offer of a lift on the road. 

Men anp Wowen.—Poor Frederick de- 
clared that he only wished his dear Ame- 
lia was locked in his arms, and that the 
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key might never be found. A less senti- 
mental bachelor, turned forty, says a 
woman should be like a roasted lamb, 
tender and nicely dressed, and without 
sauce—unless it’s mint sauce.’? A mar- 
ried broker, ‘‘ W. E.,’’ has a notion that 
as his wife was forty when he married, he 
ought to be able, if he wished, to change 
her, like a banknote, for two twenties. 
I “love you still,’ is what another said 
to his wife, when she was giving him a 
curtain lecture. 


DentaL.—Being asked to suggest a 
motto for a dentists’ society, we would re- 
commend this : ‘* We pull together.”-—A 
suffering correspondent is informed that 
by holding a certain root in his hand— 
that of the tooth—he will find relief from 
the toothache.—‘‘A farmer’ advises 
strangers who wish to get teeth inserted 
gratis, to go and steal his fruit, when 
they will find his watch-dog on guard. 
This strikes us as both unprofessional and 
immoral. 


An Alumnus who has been delving 
among the traditions of Harvard unearths 


the following : 

Forty years ago, John Quincy Adams 
was President of the United States, and 
his cousin Josiah Quincy was President 
of Harvard University ; and both had the 
reputation of being very early risers and 
hard students. While spending the hot 
months of summer at his Quincy home, 
the President of the United States drove 
over to see his brother President of the 
University. After a long and friendly 
conversation, Mr. Adams remarked that 
he was about to call at the Law School on 
Judge Story, and Mr. Quincy accom- 
panied him. On their arrival they found 
the Professor in the midst of a law lec- 
ture. They were, however, cordially wel- 
comed, the Judge being evidently pleased 
by the arrival of his distinguished visitors, 
whom he assigned to a seat on each side 
of him, and then as in daty bound con- 
tinued his lecture. After he had pro- 
ceeded awhile on a very dry point of law, 
he noticed on the countenances of most of 
the students a smile totally unsuitable to 
the character of the lecture he was deliv- 
ering. The smile continued to spread till 
it passed round the whole room, and then 
grew into an almost audible laugh. The 
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astonished Professor, seeing no cause for 
the giggling, hesitated for an instant; 
then happening to look on his right hand, 
he saw Mr. Quincy sound asleep, his head 
industriously nodding toward the corner 
of the room. Looking hastily on his left, 
he saw Mr. Adams just as soundly asleep, 
his head nodding in the opposite direction. 
The Professor instantly saw the joke. 
Stretching out his hands toward his two 
distinguished visitors, he remarked to the 
students, ‘* Gentlemen, you see befure you 
the unfortunate victims of too early ris- 
ing.’’ The burst of laughter that ensued 
awoke both sleepers. 

Ir is hard to speak of President Quincy 
and not recall his great absence of mind, 
his entire forgetfulness of all sublunary 
things. He never knew his students by 
name, and on one occasion he furgut his 
own name. It was the day that he moved 
household goods and appurtenances from 
his Boston home on Park street to the 
college. After his books had been de- 
posited in one promiscuous heap on his 
new study floor, he busied himself for 
some hours in arranging them on the 
shelves. Feeling at length the need of 
fresh air, he went out for a short walk 
into the village in which he had that day 
moved. His mind was full of the great 
cares of his new work, yet he noticed, as 
he passed by, the Cambridge postoffice. 
Hurrying up to the windows, he inquired 
** Any letters for me?’’ The postmaster 
looked up at the new face he had never 
seen before and inquired ‘* What name.”’ 
Mr. Quincy was greatly taken aback by 
the question: the name of all his be- 
loved books rose before him, but not his 
own name. Slowly turning away in mor- 
tification from the window, he was met by 
Professor Greenleaf of the Law School, 
who courteously saluted him with ‘* Good- 
morning, Mr. Quiney.”’ ‘* Ah,’’ said the 
relieved President, as he turned back to 
the astonished postmaster, ‘‘ that’s my 
name, Quincy—Jos‘ah Quincy. Any let- 
ters for Josiah Quincy? ”’ 

Ar another time, a student from Boston 
named W—— was rusticated for indo- 
lence. On the following Saturday, in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom, Mr. 
Quincy visited Boston ; and walking down 
State street, he met Mr. W——, father of 
the rusticated student. The sight of the 
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familiar countenance revealed to Mr. 
Quincy’s recollection that he had a son in 
college, whose name had been before the 
Faculty the past week, when a number of 
good scholars were honored with parts for 
the coming exhibition, and a few removed 
for improper conduct. Only remembering 
the first, Mr. Quincy stopped the father, 
who was trying to glide by unseen, and 
told him he must congratulate him on 
having such a son; knowing the boy’s 
father so well, it had given him great 
pleasure to bring the young man’s name 
before the Faculty ; he must compliment 
him on his boy. Mr. W stood over- 
whelmed with shame, not unmingled with 
indignation, at what he deemed the severe 
irony of Mr. Quincy. And it was not till 
some third party, well acquainted with 
Mr. Quincy's forgetfulness, had spoken 
to the President about it, that Mr. W—— 
ever learned the unconscious nature of the 
Presidential satire. 

Nor can we part with Harvard with- 
out recalling the fact that Massachusetts 
once went Democratic and elected Marcus 
Morton Governor by one vote. It was in 
the year *40 when there was a connection 
between the State and the University that 
no longer exists. ‘The appointment of 
committees to visit the University was one 
of the first duties of the successful party, 
and on the Committee on Latin they put 
the best six Democratic Latin scholars in 
the State ; on Greek, the six best Grecians 
When they came to the Committee on Phy- 
sics (that is, Physical Geography, etc.) 
they put six Democratic doctors. They evi- 
dently confounded physies with medicine ! 

Alumnus 
we 


Passinc with another from 
Boston to Berkshire that 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, 
is thoroughly good and greatly loved, and 
he is a stately and dignified old gentleman 
withal. All these excellent qualities add- 
ed a quaint effect of contrast to the sud- 
denness of the following answer which the 
worthy president once received, and which 
illustrates the principle that ‘* ridicule is 
the test of truth.’”? In the railroad cars 
one day the President descried one of his 
students, a youth of regrettable habits in 
point of dissipation, and wearing at that 
moment the haggard and dishevelled looks 
of one not yet over the effects of a hard de- 
Stepping up to the young man 
looking him sternly yet sadly in the face, 


learn 


bauch. 
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the president said in a deep and impres- 
sive tone : 

*¢ Been on a drunk !”’ 

** So have I,’’ was the answer. 

Tuose confessions, however, do not im- 
ply anything inconsistent with a right be- 
lief about intemperance. The following, 
however, does. A well-known physician 
in one of our large cities was walking one 
evening, when coming up behind a rather 
forlorn-looking couple, he perceived that 
they were jangling about something; and 
as he passed the husband reproved what 
had evidently been some expression of re- 
pining on the part of the wife, in the fol- 
lowiug terse though morally unsound pro- 
position : 

**You was drunk yesterday, 
was drunk day before yesterday, and I 
should like to know what more you could 


have unless you was a hangel in heaven ! ” 


and you 


A CENTURY or two ago, it was the fash- 
ion to give queer, quaint titles to books. 
Thus in London, in the year 1650, ap- 
peared the following: ‘* The Muzzled Ox 
Treading Out the Corn, and Bellowing 
Out his Just Complaint Against his Mer- 
Masters.”’ The Samuel 
Moody, a Congregationalist minister in 
York, Me., published in Boston, in 1714, 
a pamphlet entitled, ‘* Judas, the Traitor, 
Hung up in chains, to give Warning to 
Professors that they Beware of Worldly 
Mindedness and Hypocrisy : A Discourse 
Concluding with a Dialogue. Preached 
at York in New Eng!and.”’ 


4 | | 
clless famous 


it is well known that during Gen. Sher- 
man’s famous march tothe Atlantic, great 


numbers of colored people followed in the 
train of hisarmy. Some of them came to 
Beauiort, 8. C., 
were quartered in the Baptist meeting- 
house, in which, by the way, the eloquent 
Dr. Richard Fuller had preached years 
before. After they had found other quar- 
ters, the house was cleaned out and set 
sexton. 


where, for a time, they 


in order by the dignified colored 
Being asked one day as to the state of 
the building, he blandly replied: “ All 
very well, ’cept a strong residuary smell 
remaineng.”’ 


Beyonp the Capitol at Washington, 
and on Capitol Hill, stand some frame 
houses, each in the centre of its little lot. 
One of these is inhabited by Mrs. Greene 
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a most devoted Catholic, who always keeps 
a bottle of holy water at hand to exorcise 
spirits. On one occasion last winter, she 
was awoke at midnight by a raging 
wind. She stood the swelling of the 
storm as long as possible; but at last she 
felt she must commit herself to the protec- 
tion of the Saints. Rising from bed in 
all the darkness of the night, she went to 
the closet, took the bottle of holy water, 
and creeping to the bedside of her child- 
ren, sprinkled them liberally, as well as 
their clothes. Conscious of duty well- 
performed, she then returned to sleep. In 
the morning she was awoke by the rush- 
ing of all the children with often-spotted 
faces into her bedroom. ‘* Oh, mother, 
somebody has been sprinkling ink over 
us, and over the clothes, and all over the 
bed.’’ The mother rushed to the closet to 
find, in the darkness, she had mistaken the 
ink-bottle for the bottle of holy water! 


Just at the close of the late war, a law- 
yer in large practice in one of our West- 
ern territories and now in the United 
States Senate, had occasion to examine 
the records of the courts of a small county 
in Virginia. The obliging clerk told him 
he was perfectly welcome to look at the 
docket and all the papers, but he must 
find for himself the paper he wanted, for 
there had been no clerk during the war 
and the papers had been almost public 
property. The lawyer examined the pack- 
age, and occasionally reading those he 
thought curious, learnt many legal facts 
unknown to his practice in a Free State. 
Among other papers Was the record of a 
trial for teaching a slave to read ; and the 
prosecuting attorney of that day had taken 
the usual printed form and filled it up 
with names, dates, and facts, so that the 
Grand Jury on their oaths presented one 
Richard M., for ‘‘ that he, the said Rich- 
ard, not having the fear of God before his 
eyes, but instigated by the Devil, did on 
Sunday, the fifth day of November, 183-, 
teach her, the said Susan, slave of John 
——, to read in a book commonly called 
the Holy Bible.’’ 

Instigated by the Devil to teach a girl 
to read the Bible on Sunday! The amus- 
ed lawyer followed Captain Bunsby’s ad- 
vice and ‘* made a note of it.” 


Tuere are, and possibly always will be 
—until the millennium makes its way into 
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our daily walk and conversation—people 
who discuss right topics at wrong times. 
It is sometimes very hard to quiet them 
without being uncivil. A nice little jocu- 
lar switch-off, gravely put, is the best way ; 
for these tactless folks are as afraid of a 
joke as a young lady isofamouse. ‘They 
feel as you may have seen people do at twi- 
light when a bat is ‘‘ flopping ’’ about the 
room, thoroughly lost, because they can’t 
see at all where the horrid thing will hit, 
Such a person as this, very enthusiastic 
about religion, was once talking with 
John Hookham Frere at table, and insisted 
on knowing his views about purgatory. 
**She must know what he thought on the 
subject,’? she said. ‘* I told her,’’ said 
Frere, in narrating the occurrence, ‘‘ that 
I really knew very little about it, except 
what I had learned from the church in the 
Floriana, which I pass on my way into 
Valetta. The church, you remember, is 
surrounded by groups of figures carved in 
stone, and rising out of stone flames, and 
I told her that if the reality were at all 
like that, I was clearly of opinion that 
the flames were necessary for the decent 
clothing of the figures. After that she 
managed to talk about something else.”’ 


Ir is not so very many years—only 
about twenty-odd—that there were three 
friends at Yale College, who were at their 
separate homes during a long vacation— 
A, B, and C, we will call them-—and 
they corresponded with each other. All 
of a sudden A and C, at the ends of the 
line, each received from B, in the middle, 
a letter containing the same jokes that 
each had sent to B in the last letter to 
him. The scamp was caught. He had 
been economizing his brains and increas- 
ing his reputation by doing a tranship- 
ment business, sending to each correspond- 
ent a funny letter written by the other, 
he sedately copying all the while at his 
ease. An accidental cross-direction had 
betrayed him. Mr. Harness tells a simi- 
lar story of the poet Rogers, which is 
about equally creditable to his ingenuous- 
ness and ingenuity. He hated writing 
letters of condolence ; and when he had 
to do so, he usually copied one of Cowper’s. 

Wuen John Quincy Adams—grandson 
of the illustrious President of that name 
—was Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Republican Massachusetts, some years 
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ago (for the first time, we think), when a 
little younger than he is now, his father, 
Charles Francis Adams, said to him one 
day—so the story goes—‘‘ My son, do you 
think you know enough to be Governor 
of Massachusetts?’’ ‘Io which the young 
gentieman replied, ‘‘ Well, I probably 
shall by the time I am elected.” 

Anotuer New Englander who has the 
student disposition to speak evil of digni- 
taries, wishes to find an audience here for 
a most unjustifiable anecdote about one 
of the best men in the world, to which 
anecdote sume one has added a bob in the 
shape of a tale of a ten-year-old : 

It seems that while visiting at a little 
town in Massachusetts last summer, 
Professor Stowe desired a friend to secure 
a horse and vehicle to take himself and 
wife to a town nine miles distant, where 
he desired to consult some genealogical 
records. His friend said that he would 
do his best, but that there were no decent 
turnouts in the place. A little in ad- 
vance of the hour appointed, Dr. Stowe 
noticed a phaéton at the door of his host, 
and, hastily summoning his wife, entered 
it and started on his journey. ‘Tv his sur- 


prise the horse was a very fleet one, and 
the phaéton exquisite, with its silk and 
satin linings, ivory finishing, and easy 
Bowling along on his journey, 
the doctor expressed his delight, and an- 
nounced his intention of securing the es- 


springs. 


tablishment for the season. Arriving at 
his destination, he fastened the horse and 
went <o work upon the dusty records at 
the town hall. He had been thus en- 
gaged for nearly an hour, when he was 
suddenly interrupted by the abrupt en- 
trance of his host at the town whence he 
started, who exclaimed, ‘* Dr. Stowe, have 
you been stealing a horse and phaéton?”’ 
To the astonished doctor it was then re- 
vealed that he had by mistake taken the 
establishment of a newly-married Episco- 
pal clergyman, who had come to call upon 
the doctor’s host, and who was astonished 
on leaving to find his beautiful turnout, 
a wedding present, gone, and replaced by 
an old worn-out horse and chaise that had 
been brought there by the livery-stable 
keeper fur Dr. Stowe. A_ stern-chase 
ensued, but the doctor was not captured 
until he had reached his destination, as 
stated, whence after mutual explanations 
he drove home in the old chaise, The 
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the case was: ‘‘ This comes, Dr. Stowe, 
of not attending the church where the 
commandments are read every Sunday.”’ 

As a counterpart to this story, a distin- 
guished admiral in our navy, residing in 
this State, tells a good one of his ten-year- 
old lad, a very bright boy who has been 
carefully brought up in the Episcopal 
Church. Coming home from school the 
other day, he informed his mother that in 
common with all the boys in school he 
had that day received twenty-five bad 
marks. ‘‘ For what, pray?’’ ‘‘ Oh, be- 
cause the teacher asked us to repeat the 
second commandment, and none of us did 
it.’’ ** Why, my boy, you certainly know 
that. Why did you not repeatit?’’ ‘* Of 
course [ know it, but do you think I was 
going to stand up there and repeat it and 
have all the boys think I was religious? ”’ 

A couple of prospecters were up in the 
Reese river country in Nevada, just after 
the discovery of the silver leads there. 
Provisions were very scarce and very dear, 
Our friends had bought a ham, at a fear- 
fui price; had boiled it, and ate a very 
sparing dinner, it being altogether doubt- 
ful if they could get any more. Soon 4 
Jew prospecter came into their tent, and 
seeing the ham, instantly fell foul of it at 
a terrible rate. The hosts did not like 
the sight, and yet delicacy forbade them 
to prevent. One of them, however, could 
not help adverting to the Mosaic prohibi- 
tion of swine’s flesh. The promptness of 
the Hebrew’s reply seems to indicate some 
little-known school of Judaic commentary 
on the Pentateuch : 

‘‘Hah! When Moses wrote dat he had 
sheep for sale,’’ answered he, driving 
ahead with his refection. 

Srurrinc ballot-boxes is not a modern 
accomplishment. Even in Puritan Mas- 
sachusetts, in the year 1653, a certain 
John Guppy was heavily fined by the 
General Court ‘for putting in more 
cornes than one for the choyse of a magis- 
trate.”’” The John Guppies have multi- 
plied since that day, but alas! not the 
fines; and it is the voter, not the ballot- 
box, that gets ‘‘ corned.”’ 

Ir fell out once upon a time that the 
lady principal of the well-known young 
ladies’ academy at desired to have a 


stove put up in her schoolroom, as the 
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winter was descending upon the land, 
and blue and red noses and fingers began 
disadvantageously to diversify the beau- 
ties of the ‘‘ sweet girl graduates,”’ and 
so forth. So Miss sent word to old 
Mr. B., the stove man, to coine and put 
up a stove. ‘* Yes, certainly,’”’ replied 
the polite man of sheet-iron, ‘‘ come to- 
morrow.’? Sly man! he knew that to- 
morrow comes never, andsocame he. Miss 

sent again, and he promised more 
glibly than before. Thrice he did it, and 
then the schoolmistress put on her think- 
ing-cap, and devised the plan that van- 
. quished him. Next day about half-past 
nine, while old B. was rattling about 
among his sable wares, in marched a 
sprightly band of ten well-dressed young 
ladies, who came to a ‘‘ parade rest”’ in 
front of the old fellow. The tallest, in 
the politest manner in the world, invited 
Mr. B. to send up to the academy and put 
up thestove aforesaid. ‘‘ Certainly,” said 
B., rather overcome by so numerous and 
angelic a visitation, but procrastinating 
as usual; ‘* certainly; come up to-mor- 
row.” ‘** But, Mr. B., to-morrow won’t 
do. We are freezing.’’ ‘* Wal,’’ said 
the old fellow, ‘‘ wal, I’ll see if I can’t git 
round this afternoon.’’ ‘* Do, please,’’ 
rejoined the lovely applicant, and the 
party marched out. B. went on with 
what he was about. Not far from half- 
past ten, a party of ten young ladies 
marched into his store, and, exactly as 
before, stood forth a spokeswoman and re- 
quested and exhorted. 

‘‘Why,”’ said the dumfoundered me- 
chanic, ‘‘ there was ten on ye came an 
hour ago! ”’ 

‘* We want a stove!” 

“* low many is there on ye, I’d like to 
know?” 

‘** Oh, fifty or sixty.’’ 

‘* For the land’s sake! 


2999 


Are ye alla 
comin 

“* Yes,” replied the young chieftainess, 
with great state; ‘*we are told off in 
squads of ten, and are to see you turn and 
turn about once every hour until you 
come,”’ 

‘‘ Here, Jim!’’ shouted old B. ‘‘ Come 
and tend store, quick! Bill, go and har- 
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ness up that ’ere wagin. Good gracious ! 
1’m a-comin’ right up now!”’ 

He was. He did. The stove was up 
and a good fire burning in it before dinner. 


For the benefit of young parents we re- 
mark that a particularly horrid name may 
be fatal to the innocent little lamb that is 
loaded with it, just as if he were made to 
carry about a flagstone on his head until 
it broke him down. In testimony where- 
of at least one probable case may here be 
cited. A tall and sightly monument 
stands near the gate of a certain ceme- 
tery ; a white marble obelisk, on the die of 
whose plinth may be seen the following 
at the top: 

“*Mangle Minthorne Quackenboss, 
died so and so.” 

The next line is again : 

* Mangle Minthorne Quackenboss, 
died (a year or two later).” 

Then one or two other Quackenbossian 
names ; then a third time: 

* Mangle Minthorne Quackenboss 
died (some years later).” 

Now, it is evident that under some sup- 
posed necessity, three successive and un- 
successful attempts were made in the 
Quackenboss family to rear a child of 
constitution athletic enough to bear the 
burden of that name. 


WE find, in a Paris paper, this anec- 
dote of the meeting of two children in the 
Tuileries, evidently for the purpose of mu- 
tual instruction. 

A little girl three years old : 

** What is the mouth for ?”’ 

A little boy of five : 

**To eat with?” 

‘** And the eyes?” 

** To see with.” 

** And the nose? ”’ 

** To put one’s finger in.’’ 

Anp here, from the same source, is a 
gem, alleged to have been found in the 
letter of a young lover: 

‘* Dearest love: I have swallowed the 
postage stamp which wason your letter, be- 
cause I knew that your lips had touched it.”” 








The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 
that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 
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— Or all people, the Americans especial- 
ly worship an ideal of regularity, a walk- 
ing mechanism, who ticks off his steps with 
clock-like precision, and by whose motions 
the 
measured. 


hours and half hours are accurately 
The 
maiden aunt are on safe ground when 
they inculeate regular habits upon their 
little nephews, ending with 
Washington, the Father of his Country, 
was a man of regular habits.’? This 
cracker on the end of the moral whip has 
its effect, for what youth does 
not yearn to bea father of his country? 
But in order to reach this moral elevation 


bachelor uncle and the 


o6 ¢ yeorge 


American 


of regular habits it becomes necessary 
to lift one’s self above the plane ot Nature 
by the straps of one’s spiritual boots. So 
read the other day ‘* Nature 
regular hours for 


when we 
loves regular habits ; 
sleep, for meals, for business, for exercise, 
for recreation, are her commands,’’ we 
came into a more than usually nebulous 
state Does Nature really love regular hab- 
its? ‘Lhe man who day after day rises at five 
o’clock in summer and six o’clock in win- 
ter, kindles the fire, puts on the tea-kettle, 
steps out and takes a walk of an hour, 
and comes back to his breakfast, who dines 
at twelve, has supper at five in winter and 
six in summer, and sends his family to 
bed when the clock strikes nine—whose 
existence is a dull round of unvarying in- 
cidents—whose history is the journal of 
one day multiplied by the number of days 


may be 


in his life, able to accumulate 
money, may succeed in deluging the world 
with prosy and well-meaning books, may 
also wear out the hearts and bodies of those 
who are compe lled to conform their steps 
to his,and pass their weary days chained 
to his treadmill; but can we call him lit- 
erally a child of Nature? What is there 
in the practice of this kind mother to in- 
dicate her love of his precise regularity? 
True, she sends 
The unwearied sun from day to day 

to scatter the shades of night, but why 
does she make each day longer or shorter 
than the one preceding, except to show 
her horror of monotony ? The sober years, 
in single file, move by with stately dig- 
nity, but in what a helter-skelter way the 
seasons come upon the scene, treading on 


each other's heels and changing places in 


the ranks in a manner utterly at variance 
with the rigid discipline of the regulars 
in the camp of Regular Habits. If Nature 
loves regular habits, one would think that 
she would reform her servants, Wind, 
Rain, Cold, and Heat, so that they would 
distribute their blessings with more uni- 
furmity, more after the manner of the 
weekly and monthly contributions of sys- 
tematic mortals, to benevolent enterprises, 
To such a stickler for regular habits in 
others as she is represented, one is in- 
clined tosuggest that a little more prompt- 
ness in bringing around our winter sup- 
plies would be desirable. A more even 
distribution, too, might not be amiss, for 
when she does come marching along from 
State to State with her basket of pro- 
visions, Ohio gets no apples, Lllinois more 


} 


than her share of corn, while 


is almost neglected. 
for their 
world, straight lines and right angles. A 


poor Kansas 
Regular habits have 
counterparts in the physical 
straight avenue between two rows of trees 
leading through a square lawn to a square 
two-story front of a 
residence befitting the victim of regular 


house, is the view 
habits. How different the example which 
Nature sets in this respects? How spar- 
ing of straight lines and right angles is she 
in her architecture! Her lawns are filled 
with trees of all shapes and sizes, whose 
bold of the 


arrangement is in defiance 


square and yardstick. 

— Burif Nature loves regular habits we 
must certainly find them in the lower ani- 
mals whom we have deprived of souls and 
the hope of immortality , but to whom, asa 
partial compensation, we have conceded 
the licht of Nature as a guide, and whom 
we credit with superior information con- 
cerning her designs. The lamb and the 
chicken have regular hours for sleep, but 
by the very observance of this regular 
habit they fall an easy prey to the wolf 
None of the animals, as far 
as we can learn, observe one day in seven 


and raccoon. 


as a day of rest, and few have regular 
hours for eating. Fancy the robins sit- 
ting down to their grub at precisely six 
o'clock each morning, or the cat saying to 
her kittens, ‘‘ Put away your work now, 
my little dears, the clock has struck nine 


—it is bedtime.’’ The dog, when offered 
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a piece of meat, never refuses from fear 
that eating between meals will disturb 
his digestion, nor is he prevented from 
carrying a bone toasick companion by 
unwillingness to ‘‘divert his charities 
from their regular channels.’’ Even the 
poets are at a loss to find emblems of con- 
stancy in Nature’s dominions, where so 
much pains is apparently taken to produce 
continual changes. The North Star and 
magnetic needle have been used for sym- 
bols until they are nearly worn out. 
When we reflect that Nature makes no 
two leaves even, or blades of grass exactly 
alike, we must believe that she labors to 
introduce variety, and that she despises 
uniformity, regularity, repetition, monot- 
ony as much as much as she ‘‘ abhors a 
vacuum.’’ By ever-varying expedients 
she perpetuates the innumerable races of 
her children, and by as many different 
paths, smooth or rugged, flower or thorn- 
bordered, straight or fullof sharp curves 
and intricate windimgs, she leads them 
onward, and, let us hope—upward. 


— Tue municipal improvements and 
embellishments which have been effected 
within the last fifteen years in nearly all 
our large cities are a great benefit to all 
classes; but they already threaten to be 
tainted with the national vice of excess. 
We are not always wise enough to let 
well alone. Here in New York, our 
smaller squares have been torn to pieces, 
a proceeding which, setting aside all 
questions of jobbery or robbery, was not 
demanded by any considerations of ses- 
thetics or hygiene. The Washingtonians 
have gone park-mad, the particular de- 
velopment of their mania being (happily 
for the rest of the country) unique. Two 
of their principal and most promising 
new streets have been parked, after this 
fashion. A grand central roadway is cut 
down to a space admitting three, or at 
most four carriages abreast. Then the 
strips thus left in front of the sidewalks 
are sown with grass and railed in, making 
little plots which have been dubbed (we 
believe by Mr. Donn Piatt) private grave- 
yards, The name was probably suggested 
by their appearance, but is doubly sug- 
gestive when we take into account the 
anti-hygienic influences of this very pecu- 
liar institution. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances the ordinary Anglo- 
Saxon method of getting into a house 
from a carriage in cold or bad weather is 
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clumsy and barbarous enough; but the 
wise Washingtonians have deliberately 
added to the existing difficulties thirty 
feet of grass, sloppy and slippery in time 
of rain or snow beyond any possible 
species of pavement; and this in streets 
the inhabitants of which are continually 
going out to dress parties and receiving 
carriage company. Last spring, when 
the English Commission occupied one of 
these houses, and undertook to reciprocate 
the hospitalities of the place, it was forced 
to build a large covered gallery or pas- 
sage reaching out into the middle of the 
street and disfiguring the neighborhood 
for days. The reason assigned for these 
utterly absurd parklets is that they keep 
the dust from the houses; to do which 
really and thoroughly in Washington 
would require the houses to be built on 
an elevation of at least thirty feet above 
the street level. 


— APARTMENT houses, so much needed 
and so loudly called for, are springing up 
at scattered points of the city, and espe- 
cially on or near what might be called the 
backbone of the map—the region along 
Fifth avenue or the upper part of Broad- 
way. They are very splendid outside, 
very luxurious, and frequently very con- 
venient within, but they hardly answer 
the want which originally called them into 
existence. They are not cheap enough. 
It might be hard to define—and our read- 
ers might not thank us if we could—the 
limits of what, with a melancholy pleas- 
antry, is frequently called genteel pover- 
ty. It is pretty clear, however, that 
suites of apartments at $2,000, $3,000, 
and even $4,000 and $5,000 per year, un- 
furnished, unpapered, and ungasfixtured, 
do not exactly consist with any reasonable 
definition of the term. There are apart- 
ment houses at much more reasonable 
rates certainly, but inconveniently far 
from the centres of business, art, pleasure, 
and even of social life. It is no solution 
of the problem of cheap and convenient 
residence, to relegate us in latitude to the 
high fifties and in longitude to the ex- 
treme west and east. Business men find 
it quite as pleasant and convenient to 
have a house to themselves in the suburbs 
or in the outlying towns of Jersey or on 
the Hudson, and are rather the gainers 
both in rent and in facilities for reaching 
‘* down town,’’ by the operation. Even 
the ladies, too. are apt to find two miles 
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or so of exquisitely uncomfortable horse- 
car travel a very serious impediment to 
getting freely and pleasantly to what a 
writer in one of the daily journals calls 
the pvints of feminine convergence. And 
by car they must come, for the people ori- 
ginally and properly contemplated in 
building these suites are not usually ‘‘ car- 
riage people.’”? What we urgently need 
in New York is handsome and comfortable 
houses within the Forties, and not close 
on the East and North rivers. A clever 
and well-known architect expounds in 
the daily papers how immense houses of 
the sort might be built in convenient and 
even fashionable situations, supplying 
highly comfortable quarters at two-thirds, 
a half, or even less of the now ruling 
rates, and yet pay a handsome income to 
the owners. In one point, however, we 
are inclined to take issue with this writer, 
zt. e., where he urges that it is not best to 
complicate the apartment question with 
that of the other conveniences of domestic 
life, and particularly that of the kitchen. 
Taking fright, perhaps, at that rather 
suspicious phrase—coGperation—he pro- 
poses to furnish all his suites with kitch- 
ens and other appurtenances of private 
residence, to ignore anything like general 
kitchen, laundry, and the like, and throw 
the inmates, in most details of domestic 
economy, as completely on their own re- 
sources as if they were in their own iso- 
lated dwelling. In this many will think 
that he overlooks a prime advantage of 
the new system—the enabling the inmates 
to get their table supplied and washing 
and other household offices done in a more 
economical and convenient fashion than 
has hitherto been possible in private 
houses. Without this the apartment plan 
Joses half its attraction. For as things 
now stand, the househiring public seems 
in grave doubt whether the existing suites 
really ‘* pay.’? For any slight alleviation 
in the matter of rent, the occupant sacri- 
fices immensely in the matter of room and 
convenience. But in the glorified apart- 
ment house, as we in beatific vision see it, 
material limitations of space and situation 
are compensated by mcral and economical 
franchises of great value. It is of first 
importance that such an institution should 
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provide, on whatever feasible plan, a com- 
men kitchen, beside facilitating much 
else of annoying household service, for 
which, as things now are, each family 
must keep its separate staff of attendants. 
Let us not be accused of socialism, com- 
munism, or any other horrible ‘* ism,”’ if 
we gravely put forward the theory that in 
the light of an advanced social philosophy 
it would be as reasonable to expect a pri- 
vate family, in patriarchal fashion to 
raise and kill its own beeves and lambs, 
pluck its own turkeys, catch its own fish, 
or, as Miss Dorothy Pugsley suggested, 
lay its own eggs, as tocook them! Our 
most daring economists have hitherto, in 
their division of labor, stopped short at 
the kitchen deor. We hope shortly to see 
it carried one step further, and this on 
the general principle that as competent peo- 
ple can best furnish the raw material of food 
for a whole neighborhood, so with proper 
provisions and limitations other competent 
people might as well dress it beside. 


— Now that the public gaming-tables 
are to be swept out of Western Germany 
and little Monaco seems hardly able to 
hold them all, some patriotic Parisians 
are proposing to license them in the 
French capital. The suggestion has called 
forth a great deal of virtuous indignation 
from the American press which sounds 
very fine to country readers, but must 
strike the reflecting portion of our town- 
dwellers and watering-place frequenters 
(supposing that the latter class contains a 
reflecting portion) in a somewhat differ- 
ent light. Certain well-known gamblers 
work their hells and branch hells almost 
as openly as certain corporations steal, 
without paying for the privilege as a 
European hell-keeper is obliged to do. 
And whereas, in a place like Baden-Bad- 
en, every man who gambles is known, 
here there is just enough privacy about 
the proceeding to admit a good deal of 
hypocrisy and half-concealment. Until 
we can reform this indifferently, it does 
not become us to turn up a pharisaic nose 
at our Continental fellow-mortals. Our 
own habitations are too fragile and vitreous 
to justify our 
Heaving rocks at them to any great extent. 
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